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The following Maps will be found useful for reference : 


I.—Survey Departmet Maps. 

1. District Map (Revenue Survey). Scale 1 " = '2 miles 
published 1872. 


2. Survey Standard Sheets. Scale 1" = 1 mile, Nos 235 
236, 237, 249, 250, 251, 252 and 268. * 


3. Sketch Map of Jullundur District. Scale 1" = 8 miles 
published 1897. 

4. Jullundur Cantonment and Environs. Scale 12" = 1 mile 
published 1870. 

5. Jullundur Cantonment and Environs. Scale 6" = 1 mile 
published 1870. 

6. Phillour Cantonments and Environs. Scale 12 * = 1 mile 

published 1871.- ’ 

7. Phillour Cantonments and Environs. Scale 6" = 1 mile 
published 1871. 

IX,—Settlement Maps. 

1. Hydrography. 

2. Communications and Administrative Sub-divisions. 

3. The Mahals of the Ain-i-Akbari. 

4. Location of Principal Tribes. 


5. Assessment Circles, present and former. 


III.— Other Maps. 

District Map, skeleton, showing village boundaries 1" = 4 
miles, Survey of India Office, February 1888. 

Jullundur Civil Station 10" = 1 mile, published in August 
1891, by Punjab Government, Public Works Department. b ’ 



CHAPTER I-DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

The District of Jullundur ( Jalandhar ), named after the demi¬ 
god Jalandhara whose history is given below, is in the Jullundur 
Division, lying between 30°57'and 81°87'N. and 75° 3' and 76°14'E. 
in the apex of the Bist Doab, or territory included between 
the Beas and Sutlej. It has an area of 1,433 square miles, or some¬ 
what larger than that of the County of Essex. On the south it is 
bounded by the Sutlej which divides it from the Districts of 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore; on the north-west Kapurthala intervenes 
between Jullundur territory and the Beas, and on the north-east 
the District borders on Hoshiarpur. This last boundary is broken 
by the isolated Phagwnra Tahsil of Kapurthala which projects some 
15 miles into the heart of the District. But for this the District 
would have the shape of a fairly regular triangle. 

The District is divided into four Tahsils ; Jullundur comprises 
its northern portion, and Nawashahr, Pliillaur and Nakodar the 
southern, lying in that order from east to west and all washed by 
the Sutlej. The head-quarters of the District are at the town of 
Jullundur, which is also the head-quarters of the Division, on the 
Grand Trunk Road and North-Western Railway, 81 miles from 
Lahore. 

The submontane portion of the Bist Doab lies in Hoshiarpur, 
the rest is divided between Jullundur and Kapurthala. Below the 
hills the whole Doab is an expanse of alluvial soil considered by the 
Sikhs with reason to be the garden of the Punjab. Here and there 
an admixture of sand in the top soil causes a few acres to be left 
uncultivated; but with this exception the whole district is one 
large field richly cultivated from end to end. 

The main natural sub-divisions of the District are— 

I. —-The Sutlej lowlands, which comprise the Nawashahr 

and Nakodar Bet assessment circles and 17 
villages of Pliillaur, or 245 villages in all. 

II. —The uplands east of the Bern stream, which 

comprise the Dhabi Bet, Dh;ik, and Retli circles of 
Nawashahr, the whole of Pliillaur, with the 
exception of its 17 Bet villages, and the Manjki and 
Dhaia Bet circles of Nakodar, or 5GG villages in all. 

III. —The uplands west of the Bern, which comprise the 

Dona circle of Nakodar and the whole of the 
Jullundur Tahsil (that is, the Dona and Sirwal 
circles), or 515 villages in all. 

The river Tahsils of Nawashahr, Nakodar and Phillaur have 
this in common, that the old north bank of the Sutlej divides each 
into two parts, the uplands and lowlands. The latter are every¬ 
where called the Bet, while the uplands are known as the Dha or 
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Julmjndue Dist.] The uplands. [Part A. 

Dhaia ; but this term is applied only to the land of villages adjoining 
the Bet. The fall from the one to the other is in some places 
almost perpendicular, and in others very gradual and gentle; it 
is consequently difficult to say how great it is, but 25 feet cannot 
be far from the mark. The bank is cut up by ravines ( ghag) 
through which the drainage-water of the uplands pours down into 
the Bet, often carrying sand with it and forming miniature chos or 
sand-torrents, and in many places forming swamps and marshes in 
the vicinity of the bank, where probably the deep stream of the 
Sutlej formerly ran, anej. where the depression so caused has not 
yet silted up to the level of the adjoining country. These ravines 
are occasionally cut out almost vertically, and afford facilities for 
studying the formation of the ridge; layers of clay or sand 
alternating with thin seams of hankar (calcareous concrete) are what 
is usually found. The extent of Bet lands in the three Tahsils is far 
from equal, as it depends on the amount of change that has taken 
place in the course of the river ; in Nawasliahr, the Bet is about 
four miles broad on an average ; in Phillaur, except in two places, 
it is rarely more than a mile to a mile-and-a-half broad ; but in 
Nakodar the present stream is for part of its course eight miles 
from where it formerly ran, and as its course now is very nearly 
parallel to what it was of old, the breadth of the lowlands is fairly 
uniform. The tendency of the Sutlej to erode its right bank has in 
the Nakodar Tahsil become very marked since settlement and there are 
consequently now several whole villages belonging 4o the Jullundur 
District situated south of the Sutlej on the Ferozepore border. 
The uplands of the three river Tahsils present the appearance of 
an unbroken plain, except in the west of Nakodar, where low 
sand-ridges are not uncommon. The soil varies much ; but, as a 
broad rule, it may be said to get lighter and lighter as one goes 
further west. In Nawashahr it is mostly stiff loam, often clay. 
But even here, in the middle of the western half, there is a wedge 
of sandy land about nine miles long and four broad. In Phillaur the 
soil is generally a moderately firm loam. In the north-east and 
south-west are two sandy tracts ; but in them the sand is not very 
bad, and holds by no means undisputed sway. There is not much 
real clay, and what there is occurs mostly in low land, the beds of 
drainage-channels or flooded ground, and is consequently scattered 
about. In Nakodar, in the east, the soil is a rather reddish loam and 
lighter than that of Phillaur. In the west sand predominates, 
and low sand-hillocks are numerous. The Bern stream is 
approximately the boundary of the two tracts, which gradually 
shade into one another, so that there is no abrupt change. 

The popular voice divides the uplands into three main 
portions: (1) the Dhak country extending from the east border of 
Nawashahr to the middle of Phillaur, or to about the Grand Trunk 
Road ; (2) the Manjki, which is bounded on one side by the Dhak 
and on the other by the Bern; and (3) the Dona, or country to the 
west of the Bern. The Dhak tract derives its name from the fact 
that it was formerly overgrown with the Dhak tree (Butea 
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frondosa). The great jungle has been mostly cleared away, but 
sufficient vestiges remain to attest the justness of the designation. 
The Manjki is so called from the Rajput clan Manj, which was 
once powerful in these parts, but has now no special importance. 
The word Dona means simply that the soil is formed of two 
constituents, sand and clay; but the term is now applied to that 
part of the country where there is much sand and little clay in the 
soil. In Nawashahr two minor sub-divisions are recognised. In 
the extreme south-east, eight or ten villages about Jadla are 
known as the Kandi, a term said to mean a country just at the foot 
of the hills; and probably these villages are looked upon as a 
continuation of the sub-Siwalik region of the adjoining Hoshiarpur 
Tahsil of Garhshankar. Then again there are the villages along the 
Bern, which are known as the Beinhdrd; but both they and the 
Kandi are generally included in the major Dhak. 

Though the Jullundur Tahsil rests on no great river it 
possesses a good deal of land with all the characteristics of the 
Bet, and quite equal to the best lowlands of Nawashahr or Phillaur. 
This is the Svnvdl or Sirowdl tract, lying along the'north-east 
border, and having a mean breadth of about six miles. Numerous 
hill streams coming from the Hoshiarpur District keep the soil 
sufficiently moist all the year round to render artificial irrigation 
unnecessary, though they themselves flow only after heavy rain. 
Some of the streams are silt-laden, and at first deposit a peculiarly 
fertile soil, chhal; but as time goes on, the, deposit becomes more 
and more sandy, till the land covered by it is rendered quite 
unculturable. So far, however, the damage done in Jullundur has 
been inconsiderable compared with the benefit derived from these 
streams. The Sirwal villages contain much land that has no Bet 
qualities at all but resembles the adjoining Dona tract (which 
occupies the rest of the Tahsil), though the soil is somewhat stift’er. 
In the west of the Dona, and also to a considerable extent in the 
south, the soil is very light, with frequent sand-ridges and hillocks. 
The east is decidedly better on the whole, though exceptions are 
numerous, and has a light loam soil. But Jullundur is intersected 
by drainage-channels in all directions, and consequently patches 
and strips of hard clay are many. A large block of black and 
brown clay cuts the Sirwal in two, rather more than half-way up 
the border. In the extreme north there is a cluster of five villages 
in which swampy clay abounds. Between the Sirwal and Kartar- 
pur the country slopes down into the lowlands of the western Befn 
and is of a semi-Bet character. But the area so circumstanced is 
quite inconsiderable. 

The greater part of the District belongs to the basin of the 
Sutlej, and only a small portion, in the north, to that of the Beas. 
A line drawn from the middle of the north-eastern boundary of the 
Jullundur Tahsil to the Kapurthala border nearly due west of 
Jullundur city will represent fairly the watershed of the two 
rivers. The direct drainage into the Sutlej is insignificant, and at 
the Outside the area so drained extends two or three miles inland 
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CHAP. T. A- from the old bank of the river. The minor drainage channels 
Physical -^ awas hahr and Phillaur and the east of Nakodar, instead of 
Aspects. runn ing south into the Sutlej, run north-west and empty themselves 
into the Eastern Belli, which, for about half its course in 
dr^nape *y£ Jullundur, flows north-west, and for the second half south-west, 
tem». joining the Sutlej just where the river leaves the Nakodar Tahsil. 
The Sutlej. rpj ie g X itlej touches the District first at the village of Malakpur, about 
16 miles from where it leaves the hills at Rupar. It runs nearly 
west till brought up by the high bank at the border of the Phillaur 
and Nakodar Tahsils, just opposite the battle-field of Aliwal. It 
then turns north-west, as if half inclined to go back into its old 
bed in Nakodar, but after a couple of miles curves to the south¬ 
west. It keeps this course for only four or five miles, and then 
once more turning to the north-west continues steadily in this 
direction till it joins the Bens, about four miles outside the District. 
Its bed is sandy and contains very few islands. It is about three- 
fifths of a mile broad. In high floods the river inundates a large 
tract, partly directly by overflowing its banks in places, and partly 
indirectly through old branches and depressions, but the opening 
of the Rupar canal lias greatly reduced the flow of the water, and 
for eight months of the year the river lies almost dry. This has 
greatly impaired its fertilising action on the riverain lands. As 
a rule, the Sutlej is not fordable, but still there are a good many 
fords where the stream spreads out, and these are used by the 
inhabitants of the adjoining villages. Ordinary travellers cross by 
ferry-boats which are kept up on all the main lines of road. These 
are the usual flat-bottomed boats, nearly as broad as long, with 
high projecting stem. They are called heri. 

Timber, of which there is a considerable depot at Phillaur 
(the sales averaging between Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 70,000 per 
annum), is floated down the river; but otherwise there is little 
traffic on it. Indeed, it is a poor river, when not in flood, though 
it lias been navigated by steamers at least as high as Phillaur. 
But when in flood, it. is most headstrong, and shifts its course 
yearly, doing great damage to the villages on its banks. Since the 
Revenue Survey was made, the Sutlej has had a tendency to run 
further to the north in the east and to the south in the west of 
Nawasliahr ; in Phillaur it has kept rather more south, except in 
the extreme west, where for some miles it has encroached ; and in 
Nakodar it has, in most places, gone north. The present bed 
seems much straigliter than that of 1846-48. 

It is well known that at one time the Sutlej ran much to the 
east of its present course, passing through the middle of the 
Muktsar Tahsil of the Ferozepore District, where its old bed is still 
visible a little north of the town of Muktsar, and the old left bank, 
known as the “ Danda,” can be traced for miles. The “ Danda ” 
corresponds with our “ Dha ” or “ Dhaka.” The country to the 
south of the “ Danda ” is still called Utdr, and that to the north 
Hitar, the former meaning uplands, and the latter lowlands or Bet. 
In one village the people still speak of the castle of a mighty Raja 
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which then overlooked and guarded a ferry on the Sutlej. Similarly, 
in the Bari Doab the old high right bank of the Beas is well 
marked. In the Aln-i-Akbarl the Jullundur Doab is introduced 
at least three times : first in the Lahore Subd, part of which was 
formed by the Sirkdr Duaba Bist Jullundur and where the Doab is 
called Bait or Bet Jullundur ; and again in the Subd of Multan, 
where one of the four Duabs is the Duaba Bait (or Bet, Pat, Pes 
or Pit) Jullundur ; and again in the Sirkdr of Dipalpur, as the 
Duaba Bait (or Bet) Jullundur. It seems probable that, t his 
threefold mention of the Jullundur Doab is due to the tradition 
of former days when the Sutlej and Beas united below Multan after 
the junction of the latter with the Chenab. Indeed tradition goes 
much further back, and speaks of the days when the sea stretched 
up the Doab to the Siwaliks, a story geologists confirm, and to 
which General Cunningham attributes the name “ Son of the 
Ocean ” given to Jalandhara. The junction of the rivers seems 
mentioned twice in the Afn-i-Akbarf—once in the Lahore Subd, 
where the Sutlej is said to join the Beas at the Bauh ferry (wa dar 
ijuzr-i-Bauh ha Bid'll paiwavdad) ; and again in a passage in Subd 
Multan, which will be quoted further on. General Cunningham is 
of opinion that the Sutlej and Beas did not unite at Harike till 
about A.D. 1700, when the Sutlej finally deserted its old course 
by Dharmkot. He says :—“ For many centuries previously the 
point of junction had remained constant just above the ferry of 
Bhaoki-pattan, between Kasiir and Firozpur.” Brit “ the waters 
of the Beas still continued to flow down their old channel 
as described by Abul Fazl :—“ For the distance of 12 kos near 
Firozpur the rivers Biali and Satlej unite, and these again, as they 
pass on, divide into four streams, the Hur, Hare, Dand and Nurni, 
all of which rejoin near the city of Multan.”—The words of the 
Aln-i-Akbarl are these : — “ Hainan shash daryae peshin. Bahat 
nisdipargana Slior ba Chanab paiwandad, wa bist wa haft karoh 
guzaslita nizdi Zafarpur ba Ravi rasad, wa har sih yak rddbar 
shawad wa ba sliast karohl nizdi Uch ba Sind dar shawand, wa dar 
dawazda karohl nazdlki Firozpur Blah wa Sutlaj dar amezand, wa 
azan pas ntimlia barglrand Har, Hart, Wand,' 1 ' Nurni Nazdlki 
Multan badan chhar amekhta amezish yaband.” The passage 
is undoubtedly obscure, but the meaning seems to be that the two 
rivers united near Ferozepore, at a distance of 12 Icos from it (which 
is exactly the distance of the present point of junction), and 
afterwards they assume various names, and finally, having joined 
the four rivers Ravi, Chenab, Jhelumjand Indus, pretiously mentioned, 
unite with them near Multan. Or the passage might be read 
“join those united four near Multan.” No doubt this is very 
bad geography now. But it is evidently the intention of the 
writer to explain in the statement, from which the words above 
quoted are an extract, how the Indus and the five Punjab rivers 
(shast daryae peshin) came together. He distinctly makes the 
Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum join the Indus near Lch, but says nothing 
about the Beas and Sutlej joining, unless the words “ badan chhar 
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CHAP. 1,A. dmekhta amezish ydband ” refer to the six rivers. If the Sutlej and 
Physical united between Ferozepore and Kasur, how is the distance 

Ajspictt. of 12 kos, (3) nearly 30 miles, to be explained ? To suppose that it 
means they ran 12 kos together before taking other names would 
be a decidedly forced, and, looking at the context, improbable 
construction. If the point of junction is assumed as the only one, 
a difficulty arises as to where the great block of land between 
Ferozepore, Harike and Tihara is to be placed. There is no room 
at all for it-in the Sirkar Bist Jullnndur. That water did go down 
the Dharmkot channel in A.D. 1790, or later, is no doubt a fact, 
but water in abundance has gone down the Sutlej nullah under the 
high bank in the Nakodar Tahsil at least within the last century 
and-a-half, and probably much nearer present times, and this is 
as good evidence in favour of Harike being the point of junction as 
the Dharmkot branch is for Ferozepore and Kasur. Possibly 
the two entries in the Am-i-Akbari may refer to two branches of 
the Sutlej, one of which joined the Beds near Harike as at present, 
which would explain the distance of 12 kos, while the other, 
the Dharmkot branch, joined at the Bhao ferry between Kasur and 
Ferozepore. As to the four branches into which the united stream 
is said to divide, it will be noted, that the passage quoted says 
nothing about branches or divisions. But, if it is held that the 
interpretation is that there were four branches,, it is difficult to 
see how the four nullahs identified by General Cunningham can 
t)e they. For, according to his theory, the four streams did not 
branch off till the Sutlej and Beds had run 12 kos together from 
opposite Ferozepore, yet he makes three of them “ dry beds of the 
Beds river to the south of Ilarapa,” while the old Beds is shown 
on the map as beginning close to the Ferozepore and Kasur road; 
and certainly never began 30 miles south of Ferozepore. Assuming 
the sole junction at the Bhao ferry and going south, we find the 
Khdnwah, the upper portion of which is said to be called the Ghara 
in the Lahore District, about 25 miles from Ferozepore, then the 
upper Sohdg, about six or seven miles further on, and, lastly, the 
lower Sohdg, some 20 miles still more to the south. After these 
there are no big nullahs as far as the Multan District, and, perhaps, 
not in it. General Cunningham identifies the Har with the Para, 
the Hari with the Raghi, and the Nurni with the Siik-Nai, all dry 
beds of the Beds River, and the Dand with “the Dhamak or Dank, 
an old channel of the Sutlej which in its lower course takes the 
name of Bhatiyari.” The Para may be admitted for the Hari, as 
it is not really a Beds but a Sutlej nullah and a branch of the 
Sohdg. The Dhamak seems correct; it is probably a continuation 
of the Montgomery Dhadar which may well stand for Dand, and 
is also a branch of the Sohdg, and was once an important channel. 
The other two cannot be accepted, if only the Bhao junction is 
admitted. If a Harike junction is granted, the Nurni would seem 
to be the old Beds Budhi or Burhi. Old river inlets are still 
called “ Budlia ” in the Bari Doab, and the stream near Ludhiana 
marking the former course of the Sutlej, is known as the “ Budha.” 


(*) The double kos of 34 miles meet be meant. 
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The Har remains, and there is no big nullah of that name or any 
name like it in the lower part of the Bari Doab. - It is possible 
Har may be merely a common noun (the Panjabi harh, a mountain 
torrent or temporary rush of water) used a,s a proper name. 
According to popular tradition the Sohag is a continuation of the 
Jullundur East Bern, which might very well be looked on as a 
mountain torrent by the inhabitants of a rainless tract like the 
lower Bari Doab; and thus the Har might be identified with the 
Sohag, the most important nullah in the Doab, and which is yet not 
mentioned under its present name. But there seems no need for 
four branches at all, and, if not, Har Hdri may be really Sohag j 
in fact _ an extract from one copy of the Aln-i-Akbari has been 
found in which the words are written Sar Harf. But the Persian 
characters will admit of still further conjectures. For 1 instance, 
Niirm may stand for Nawabm, another dry channel mentioned in 
paragraph 18 of the Montgomery Settlement Report. The whole 
question is full of obscurity and needs further investigation. 

The Jullundur Doab receives the drainage of the Siwalik Hills, 
the drainage channels of which eventually unite in two streams 
known as the East or White Bern and the West or Black Bern. 

The East Bern drains the greater part of the Jullundur Doab 
to the south of the Siwaliks. It enters the District at a point some 
five miles from the Sutlej and thence runs north-west for about 35 
miles, its course roughly coinciding with the Hoshiarpur border. 
It reaches the Nakodar Bet a few miles to the south-west of 
Malsian, and runs almost west through the Bet. At one point, 
near Nahl, it has shifted its course for about two miles, taking a 
more southerly course than formerly. The last three miles of the 
Bern as an independent stream lie in the old bed in which the 
Sutlej ran 40 years ago. It joins the Sutlej about four miles above 
its confluence with the Beas. The Eastern Bern is at first utterly 
insignificant. Its bed is dry, except just after rain, and in many 
places ploughed up and crops grown in it. From Bhaura where 
the Garhshankar and Jadla Belns unite there is always water in 
it, and, traversing as it does a country with a stiff tenacious soil, 
its bed is narrow, well defined and difficult to cross except at 
recognized fords. Not until the Grand Trunk Road is passed does 
the bed become sandy and traversable in most places without fear 
of the traveller becoming bogged. When the Bern gets out of the 
Dhak country its bed widens and is about 50 yards broad in the 
uplands. It is deep and has well-defined banks, but as the ground 
slopes down from both sides to the stream it is difficult to give its 
exact width. The sloping sides are cut up by ravines, some broad 
and sandy, a few narrow with a bottom of tenacious mud. When 
it reaches the Nakodar Bet near Malsian it widens out, so that in 
places it cannot be far from 200 yards across. The mean depth 
of the Bern is about 18 inches in the cold weather. After heavy 
rain it rises rapidly and is not fordable. Ferry boats, like those 
on the Sutlej, are kept at all the principal fords. The fords are 
not peraanerit. but chancres are not freauent. There is a fine iron 
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lattice-bridge on the Phagwara and Mandi road, but this lies just 
outside the District. The brick bridge over the Grand Trunk Road 
was carried away in 1878. It has now been replaced by a new 
one. The railway bridge, a few yards oil, shared the same fate 
in the same year ; but as it has been rebuilt and has now about 
300 yards of water-way, it is not likely to suffer again. On the 
hfakodar and Jullundur road the Belli is crossed by a low many- 
arched brick bridge over which the water passes when the stream 
is in flood. Lower down at Dakhni, where the old imperial high 
road from Lahore to Delhi crossed the Bein, are the remains 
of a splendid brick bridge of marvellous solidity. An arch was 
blown up by Baba Sahib Singh, Bedi, about 80 years ago ; it is said, 
in order to put a stop to damage to the crops and violence to the 
people during the passage of the troops of Diwan Muhkam Chand, 
who were in garrison in Phillaur at the time and used to take this 
road, when they got leave in the rains, on account of the facility 
of crossing the Bein afforded by the bridge. The stream has now 
cut into one bank inside the bridge. There is not enough traffic on 
the road to make it worth while to repair the damage, but a wooden 
bridge affords a passage across the stream to foot passengers. 

The Eastern Bein is first formed by a oonple of drainage-channels 
bringing rain water from the Garhshsnkar villages about Jadla, n large 
village in the extreme south-east of the Nawashahr Dhak country. The 
Jadla Bein thus formed runs about 10 miles in a north-west direction, 
receiving a few affluents from the east, till it is joined by the Garhshankar 
Bein in the village of Bhaura. The latter passes through a swampy 
country, of which the Jullundur village of Sijon is a part, and is never 
dry. It receives an important tributary from the north in this village. 
From Bhaura on there is always water in the united Bein, which still flows 
in a north-west direction for about 22 miles, or eight miles beyond the 
furthest point in the north of Nawashahr, when it touches the Jullundur 
Tabsil at Uncha. Its most important tributary in this reach is the 
Pithlawa cho, a very nasty watercourse indeed, which joins it from tho 
east, a few miles above Bhaura, At one place the villagers have tried to 
utilize the water to work a small flourmill, but had to give up the attempt 
as the quantity of water was insufficient, though the fall was good. At 
Uncha the Jullundur Dona begins, but for a few miles further on, the land 
immediately along the Bein is of much tbe same kind as before, stiff and 
tenacious, and it is not till the Grand Trunk Boad is crossed that tbe bed 
of the Bein becomes sandy. At Uncba a large broad cho joins the Bein 
coming from the north-east. Its bed is sandy. There is generally a little 
water in it till late in the season. It is said not to deposit chhal, and this 
is certainly true of its lower course from Latera to Uncha; but iu Bhadiana 
tho facts are not so clear; and, in any case, a branch of the Daruli cho, 
which does bring down chhal, falls into it. A second branch is absorbed 
by another tributary of the Bein flowing from north to south with a slight 
inclination to the west. This tributary is for some distance looked on as 
the boundary of the Sirwal tract. It enters the district about three miles 
above the Hoshiarpur main road, and, after running a few miles to tbe 
west, it turns to the south, at the same time sending off a branch in its 
original direction. Tho latter, combined with local drainage water, used 
to swamp a large tract of country in the centre of the tahsil, extending its 
ravages as far as Jullundur City and iuto the Nakodar Tahsil, where it 
finally fell into the Bein at Mailaian. But when Colonel Beadon was 
DeDutv Commissioner, he had a channel cut, and an embankment raised 
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from Jafal, about foar miles north of Alawalpur, to Kapurpind, about five 
miles south of the town, and these carry the water into the main branch of 
the cho which passes Adam pur, and loner down curves to the west. This 
stream deposits silt nearly as far as Adampur. It has a well marked 
channel, and south of the Hoshiarpur road flows through a broad clay 
valley, which it floods. An important chhal -laden cho joins it at Haripur, 
the homestead of which it destroyed in 1877-78, and forced the people to 
build a new one further iuland. About six miles south of Kapurpind, and 
a mile to the west of Uncha, this cho unites with the Bein, its valley 
getting narrower and narrower. Before the junction it is joined by the 
Daruli cho from the north-east. The last couple of miles of this stream 
pass through clay, atid so the bed is confined, but further north it 
spreads out and silt is deposited. These water-courses flow only jjuring 
rain. Prom Uncha the more important affluents of the Bein come from 
the south. The most important is the Kail Naddi, which drains the 
greater part of the west of Nawashahr. It rises close to the Jfidla Bein, 
near the town of Nawashahr, and, after a south-west course of about 
five miles, turns north-west and runs almost parallel to the Bein till their 
junction half way between Uncha and the Grand Trunk Road. Its bed is 
in places well-defined, as at Bahrain ; in'other places it is marked merely 
by a series of small pools ; and iu others it is nothing more than a shallow 
imperceptible depression. The south-west of Nawashahr and south-east 
of Phillaur drain into the Tihang marsh, near the town of Phillaur,- but 
part of the Nawashahr surplus water not taken by the Kail Naddi reaches 
the Bein through the Phillaur drainage system. This consists of two 
mam channels having a general north-west- direction. The noithern ono 
very soon separates into two branches, one of which falls into the Bein in 
the Phagwfira Haqa, and the other in the Phillaur village of Daduwal. 
The lower runs due west to the middle of the Tahsil and then divides 
into two, one branch cominuing in the old course and the other passing 
in a north-west direction till it meets the Bein on the. confines of the 
Nakodar Tahsil. The former branch, as soon as it gets into Nakodar, 
turns north-west, and, passing the town of Nakodar, falls into the Bein 
about five miles from it. The country between those two branches is 
drained by a minor channel with the same north-west direction. The 
country to the north of the Bein iu Nakodar is drained by the branch of 
the Adampur cho already mentioned ; and further to the east by another 
water-course, which connects with this cho just north of Jullundur City, 
round which it passes to the east, and after a rather irregular course in a 
south-west direction, joins the Bein a mile to the west of the Nakodar and 
Jullundur high road, 

The north-west of the Jullundur Tahsil drains into the Western 
Bern. This stream touches the District at only two villages, 
Kudowal and Dhirpur, a few miles north-west of Kartarptir. It 
appears here to resemble very much the middle course of the East 
Bern. The main drainage channels run nearly due west and are 
three in number. The most northerly is on the Hoshiarpur border, 
and flows through swampy rice-lands. The middle one lies three 
to four miles off and has a broad, sandy bed. It is a silt-laden 
cho, flowing only after rain. It divides into two branches, both 
good. The undivided stream has done considerable mischief by 
depositing sand instead of chhal , but its destructive days seem to 
belong to the past. The most southerly stream is by far the most 
important in the whole district, though not much to look at. It 
runs about seven miles below the north border. It is known as 
the Kingra cho, and affords the whole country-side an inexhaustible 
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subject of complaint. For a couple of miles in the east it brings 
down chiral ; but then it gets into clay soil mixed with kanlear and 
runs in a narrow bed about six feet deep. When there is heavy 
rain it overflows its banks and floods all the low land in the country 
for miles and miles to the south-west. The soil gets water-logged 
and loses its productive power, except as regards herbage not easy 
to eradicate. Men sicken and die. The land lies uncultivated, 
and then sand encroaches. Such is the history of many villages 
within the influence of the Kingra oho. 

In the Bet the most important water-courses are found in 
Nawashahr. These are the Eastern and Western Neri. The 
meaning of this word is not clear. It is said to have nothing to 
say to nahr, a canal, but to be derived from nere, near : perhaps 
as being nearer the highlands than the river. But this derivation 
seems fanciful. The Eastern Neri comes into the district, with an 
already well-marked channel, from the Garhshankar Bet. It first 
flows through low, swampy rice-lands, and afterwards through 
saline clay sojl till it reaches the great chamb or marsh below 
Rahon, Part of its course is in the old bed of the Sutlej, where 
the southern bank of the broad river is still to be seen. Tbe 
channel of the Neri is not more than ten yards wide on an average. 
It always contains water, as the supply is kept up by percolation 
from the swampy adjoining land. On account of the nature of 
the soil through which the stream passes, it is quite unsafe to 
attempt to cross without a guide. The Western Neri is in part 
artificial, but is mainly a continuation of the eastern channel. Tt 
flows out of the Rahon marsh and divides into two branches, of 
which the eastern runs nearly south and falls into the Sutlej at 
Bairsal, while the western joins the river a few miles further to the 
south-west, at Gopalpur. When the river is low and the marsh 
high, the Western Neri drains the latter. But when the Sutlej is 
in flood, water pours back into the chamb through this channel. 
Generally the Western Neri is dry, as it is higher than the lower 
parts of the swamp. As its course lies largely through sandy soil, 
it may be crossed safely in many places. The Choi Bharat! is a 
local drainage channel, partly artificial, having its origin in what 
was once a large marsh in Saidpur Thai). It flows near the ridge 
in the west of the Bet and falls into the Sutlej at Nangal. 

In the Phillaur Tabs!] there is a water-course corresponding to 
the Nawashahr Nor! and of the same name. It leaves the Sutlej 
at Kariana and falls into the Tihang marsh close to the town of 
Phillaur. A channel has been dug to drain this marsh, but lias 
failed of its purpose. The Phillaur Neri is dry except in the rains, 
and is much smaller than its Nawashahr namesake. In the 
Nakodar Bet there are but few water-courses deserving mention. 
The Sutlej nullah- looks ver^ imposing on the map, and is very 
easily recognised in places, although in others not. But it is 
always dry till it meets the Beln. There are two nullahs, the Shah 
Kamalwala and the Choll, due south of Lohlan, which unite and 
fall into the Beln at Kang Khord and Kota, flooding a good deal 
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of land, on then 1 way. But other inland water-channels are incon¬ 
siderable, though old arms of the Sutlej are numerous in close 
proximity to the river, as might be expected when the stream is 
steadily edging away to the south. 

The important ehamhs or marshes are comparatively few con¬ 
sidering the facilities for their formation afforded by a fairly heavy 
rainfall, by the numerous hill torrents, and by the low r -lying beds of 
the old river, of streams and drainage channels. And the number 
of swamps is steadily diminishing, while the same may be said of 
the size of those that remain. In the Jullundur Tahsfl the clios have, 
in many cases, silted up the low marshy land, and level cultivated 
fields may now be seen where within the memory of man there 
was a waste of water. Examples are the land between Ivharl Kalan 
and Chaulang in the extreme north, and to the west of Mansurpur, 
a little above AMwalpur. Similarly, though, of course, much 
more slowly, the belt of low-land just under the ridge, representing 
the former bed of the Sutlej, is being gradually silted up by the 
action of the ghays mentioned above (p. 1). Irrespective of the 
influence of nature, the ehamhs are dwindling away as land gets 
more and more valuable and cultivation extends to swampy plots 
formerly not worth the husbandman’s attention. But a few fair 
sized marshes are still left. The most important is that immediately 
to the south aud east of the town ol Rahon, in the JNawashahr 
Tahsfl; it is fed by the Sutlej when in flood, through both branches 
of the Nerf, and by drainage from the uplands, and as the bottom 
of the marsh is lower than most of the swampy country in the east 
of the Bet, percolation goes on most of the year, so that there is 
always some water in the swamp, though in June and the end of 
May the amount is inconsiderable. The area of the Rahon chamh 
when the water is at its highest is said to be 500 acres, and its 
dimensions 8,646 feet by 3,000 with a depth of five feet, and this is 
probably not an exaggeration. There are minor ehamhs in this 
Tahsfl near Charan, Muzaffarpur, Soeta and Gurupar, all under the 
ridge. In Phillaur is the great Tihang marsh, a little to the north 
of the town of Phillaur, where the Sutlej formerly ran far inland. 
Its size is given as 250 acres, or 6,500 feet by 1,900 with a depth 
of seven feet. It is fed from the Sutlej and by upland drainage, and 
never completely dries up. Much of the land belonging to it is 
cultivated, while but little of tlie Rahon chamb is ever under crops; 
but the grazing at Ralion is valuable, and at Tihang not worth 
mention. In the west of the Phillaur Tahsfl much water lodges, 
and there is a large swamp under Ajtani, the border village. 
Nakodar lias only one marsh of any importance, which is in the 
village of Kang Sahibii, on the Jullundur and Nakodar road, and 
was probably once an arm, if not the main channel, of the Bern. 
East of Lohfan, where the Kapurthala territory intrudes, on the 
border of the Nawanpind there is a large swamp, but this hardly 
belongs to tlie District. The jhil shown in the Revenue Survey 
map near Kota, in the south-west of Nakodar, no longer exists. 
In Jullundur the principal chamb is at Bulhuwal, about eight miles 
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north-west of Kartarpur. There is another at Dhogrf, ahont the 
same distance and in the same direction from Jullundnr City. A 
few years ago this swamp may he said to have extended for miles; but 
since the embankment mentioned has been erected, the area flooded 
has become trifling. The latter remark applies also to the Lesrfwala 
swamp which lay a mile or so to the north-west of Dhogrf. 


The chief drainage channels and swamps are shown in map 
No. I, attached to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report. The former 
may be divided into three classes, excluding the Sutlej and Befn. 
To the first class belongs the cho proper, a stream flowing from 
the Siwalik range of hills in the Hoshiarpur District, having 
generally a well-defined bed, to which, however, it does not confine 
itself, and bringing down silt of varying quality. In the second 
class come water-courses in hard, clay soil, usually only a few 
feet across, and often as deep or deeper than they are broad, but 
occasionally widening out, impassable at all times in most places on 
account of their steep sides, and, on account of the swampy mud 
of which the bottom generally consists. The third class consists of 
slight depressions in the ground without any clearly marked 
limits, and which in dry weather would not attract notice as 
anything different from the rest of the country. The first class is 
always called cho; the second is also called cho and sometimes choi ; 
the last is known as hath, rdo or rohi. 

A list of the principal nine chos or hill torrents, some of which 

have already been mentioned, is 
given in the margin. They all enter 
Jullundnr from Hoshiarpur, eight 
entering the Jullundnr Tahsil and 
one the Nawashahr Tahsil. The 
damage done by these is slight in the 
Nawashahr Tahsil and most serious in the Sirwal Circle of the 
Jullundnr Tahsil, one of the richest tracts in the District! 2 * 


Tahsil Jitllundur, 
JariwsUn. 

Mannk Ulieriwala. 
Sosanowala. 


Shamwola. 
Kasraliwala. 
Ajiatnwiila. 
Rohanewaia. 
Tahsil Nmcashahr. 
Radian. 


Jullundnr has been called the garden of the Punjab, and 
probably not without justice. Still the garden is of by no means 
uniform excellence, and it contains some sandy tracts as bad as any 
to be found .elsewhere. For instance, immediately to the west of 


(2) The area covered by the eftos is aa noted below— 
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Jullundur City is a region of such appalling uninvitingness that it CHAP. 1,1. 
lias become a by-word : Physical 

Sari kMncB, adhi khaen—Sahd Baggi mul na jaen ! Aspects. 


which implies that people who now eat their fill would rather put Saud-drifts. 
up with half than go to that portion of the “ garden ” which is Purser T > § 12 ‘ 
known as Saliu Baggi. The grey sand of the Bet can be at once 
traced to some tolerably recent action of the river; and similarly 
the sand near the chos in the Sfrwal, also grey in colour, is easily 
explained. But it -is a puzzle where the hillocks of pure sand, 
eight or ten feet high, which are common in the Nakodar and 
western Jullundur Bona, have their origin. The agriculturist, 
after expatiating on the ruin brought upon him by drifting sand, 
and having been asked where the sand came from, gives a reply 
which, speaking more for his natural piety than his knowledge of 
geology or powers of observation, leaves the inquirer as ignorant 
as he was before. No connection between these mounds of yellow 
or reddish sand and the present drainage channels can bo traced. 

In Phillaur the sandy belt runs at almost right angles to the 
drainage slope of the country. However, given the sand, there 
can be no doubt about its power of drifting, and the struggle 
with it is almost hopeless. The direct road between Nakodar and 
Shahkot has had to be abandoned, and a new one made through 
Malsian on account of huge sand-drifts extending for long distances, 
blocking the old road and I’endering it unfit for the use of carts. 

The District is too fully cultivated to afford much cover for wild ani- 
wild beasts and they are practically unknown. A stray wolf, ^ller i s u 
or still more rarely a leopard coming down from the Hoshiarpur 
hills, is the worst that one hears of. The greatest enemy of 
the people is the Avild pig. In a feAV places in the Bet, where the 
jungle is dense and extensive, pigs abound. At night they sally 
forth and destroy the crops, rooting up large patches apparently 
out of pure mischief. Many of these animals also come from the 
marshes in the Kapurthala State and devastate the crops of border 
villages. Sugarcane, maize and Avheat suffer most, indeed, in some 
villages the people give as a reason for not growing cane that 
pigs would not spare enough to repay the cost of cultivation. In 
the swampy country in the north-west of the Jullundur Tahsil, 
pigs are not uncommon. They used to be preserved in the neigh¬ 
bouring Kapdrthala villages in Sikh times by Raja Kharak Singh 
of Kapurthala, who was an enthusiastic sportsman. The river 
pigs are said to go to the hills in the rainy season Avhen the river 
is in flood and drives them out of their usual haunts. This, if 
true, is curious. They are also said to swim the river in quest of 
prey, and there is no reason Avhy they should not. The nilgai is 
not knoAvn in this District. Antelope are met mostly in the west, 
but comparatively rarely. Hares are almost as uncommon, and 
even jackals are not at all numerous, and foxes are very rare. 

However, there must be something to kill, as parties of Chiihras, 
accompanied by a pack of curs of various sorts—mongrel, puppy, 

Avhelp and hound—may at times be seen beating the cotton and 
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4- cane-fields with a view to securing something for the pot-au-fm. 
fhyaipal Occasionally they hunt the joh, a huge lizard, the skin of which 
Aspects, is said to make fine shoes. Mungooses abound, and there are 
parts of the District in which the fields are simply riddled with the 
Game and holes of field rats. Of feathered game there is no superabundance, 
other birds. The Jcunj does not affect this District much. The river and 
Bern are frequented by geese, ducks and teal of sorts. The 
numerous ohambs and swampy tracts are also visited by them, and 
snipe are found there too. The black partridge is very rare, the 
grey is fairly numerous, and so are sand grouse in the season, and 
quails. Peafowl are seen in most Hindu villages ; a common object 
is the vulture, which congregates round the places set apart for 
dead cattle. The scavenger kite (III) is common enough. Huge 
flocks of ravens at times come down from the hills. The tilyar, a 
small bird with a black back and brown breast, is, of course, well to 
Snakes. the fore. Snakes are only too common, though far less so than in 
most districts. The cobra (Naga tripudians) is well represented ; 
several varieties of this species are recognized. (1), Tdinba, 
Bainsi Phidsen (2), Macldddl (o), Padarn (4), and Gor/lds (0 Centre 
Machinal). The common name for all is Kharapa, no doubt from 
the way the Naja stands up (Khard) to strike. The Hamadryad 
(Ophiopliagus Elaps) is not found. A big snake, called Bains, 
like it, is said to be common in the Dhak, but to be harmless. The 
Bungarus fasciatus (9) is called llaoud or 6'add ; the Bungarus 
Caeruleus or Krait (10) Kaldisli; the Cullaphis Maclellandii (10), 
Harewa or Talcwa ; Russell’s viper (11) (Daboia Russellii) is said to 
be called Jausara or Gulddr. Mr. Purser believed the Gidddr to be 
an innocent snake from the way it was handled before him, and 
not this viper at all, but it is not unlike Fayrer’s plate. The 
Bengali name of this viper, given by Fayrer, is Jessur , which 
resembles Jdusara. The Echis carinata (12) is known as Phissi , 
and is considered undoubtedly a deadly snake. Its jumping 
powers are always dilated on as what is most characteristic about 
it. The Pit vipers (Crotalida?) seem to be called Kurundt. Mr. 
Purser got the above information from an experienced snake- 
catcher. He gave at once the native names of most of the snakes 
figured in the Thanatophidia of India, and his classification of the 
genera was so accurate, that it is almost certain he must have been 
shown the book before; and so it may be doubtful how far his 
information was original, and how far accurate as regards this 
District. Snakes said to be harmless (such as the Kaudidld and 
Bhun-sld) are of many kinds. 

Trees. Though there are considerable treeless tracts, yet, on the whole, 

Jullundur is well wooded. As soon as a well is sunk trees are planted 
KOcar. round it to shade the men anti cattle when at work. The hikar 

Shisham. (Acacia Arabica) and tdli, or sIrish.am, (Dalbcrgia Sissoo), am those 

most affected. As there aro about 27,000 wells in the district, this 
contribution to arboriculture is not to be despised. At the homesteads 
p , al there are usually some trees of a superior class grown, if possible 

Btrl ’ round a tank, such as the pj ml (Ficus religiosa), lor (Ficus Indica) 
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and pilkin (Ficus venosa). The dhrelc (Melia Azedarach or CHAP-1. A- 
Sempervirens) is also not uncommon. It grows very rapidly, and physical 
is useful in supplying rafters for the flat roofs of houses. The roads Aspects, 
and lanes in the immediate vicinity of the village are often flanked puun. 
by her trees (Zizyphus jujuba), which are common, too, in the fields, ^ ek - 
and seem to be most grown where the soil is rather light. The 
phuldhi (Acacia modesta) is met everywhere. The kikar and tali Phuidhi. 
are not confined to the well enclosure. The former the her and 
'phuldhi are found everywhere. The tali is, perhaps, not so common. 

In the south-east dhdk (Butea frondosa), called also chachhra , still Dhdk. 
flourishes in the tract to which it has given its name, but is being 
gradually cleared away. Its leaves have been a great standby to 
the people in years of drought when the cattle are starving. Palms, Pa i m 
khaiur (Phoenix dactylifera) are rare, but in the extreme south-east 
of Nawashahr there are a good many, and also at Lolmn, in the far 
south-west of Nakodar, and in some villages, as Ambgarh and Bhika 
Nangal near Kartarpur. The Tamarisk, pharwdn or farrdsh jamnnik. 
(Tamarix orientalis) is seldom grown. But there are a good many 
specimens in the eastern Bet of Phillaur and some in the border 
villages of Jullundur, in the central east. The bambul (Acacia Bamb&i 
Jacquemonti) and bauna (Vitex negnudo P) are occasionally seen. Banna. 
The latter is usually found on the banks of water-courses where it is 
said to have sprang from seed brought down by the stream, but it 
is also met in the middle of sand-drifts. The hit or mulberry (Morus Mulberry. 
alba) is not much grown except on the sides of roads. The jhdl 
(Salvadora oleoides) is rarely met, but the jhand (Prosopis spioigeras jhand. 
still more so. The garden trees are much the same as are every¬ 
where found in Punjab districts with a fair soil and climate, and do 
not call for any special notice, except the mango, amb (Mangifera Mango, 
Indica), which, though largely cultivated in Hoshiarpur, is com¬ 
paratively rare in Jullundur. The most extensive groves are at 
Nawashahr, close to the Hoshiarpur border, in somewhat lightish soil, 
and at Jullundur City ; the fruit is the common country kind and 
has nothing at all to commend it. 

The more common shrubs are the following:—The karil Tho mor« 
(Capparis apkylla) mostly found in soil intermixed with kankar ^nibT* 
nodules overlooking the Bet. It is not of the same importance here as Karil. 
in the south-east of the Province, where in seasons of scarcity its 
fruit affords a supply of food to the people. So, too, as regards food 
for cattle the malld (Zizyphus nummularia), the Hindustani paid Malta. 
or jhdrberi, has not the same value here that it has there. Nor is it 
used for fencing enclosures. It is supposed to grow or. good land, and 
is common enough. So, too, is the die (Calotropis gigantea), but it A’k 
is a sign of bad, sandy soil. It is considered perfectly worthless, 
though its fibre, lint and juice are all capable of being turned to use. 

As fodder it is valueless, being shunned by all animals. In places 
good hedges are made of the dandator (Euphorbia Royleana). It Dandator. 
grows 10 or 12 feet high, and with its stout vertical arms covered 
with thorns is a formidable obstacle. The nara (Arando donax) is Vara, 
occasionally seen about villages. Weavers’ shuttles are made of it, 
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as well as hookah-tubes and cotton-spools. It must not be confound¬ 
ed with 71 am, a hill-plant from which hookah-snakes are made. 
The basuti (Adhatoda vasiea) the Hindustani bdnswa , is conspicuous 
with its white flowers, and is met in good loam. It has no value 
with the peasantry. The camel-thorn jawdn (Alhagi Maurorum) 
is not very frequent, but neither are camels. The Hindustani 
jhojhru rom probably the plant known here as malid. It is a small 
shrub found in sandy soils. A very common plant is the chamarbuti , 
also preferring a light seed bed, as does the chura-farosh ( ehuri- 
fdrosh or Asparagus Punjabensis ?). The island or hannal (Peganum 
harmala) may also be seen, particularly where old bricks and kankar 
abound. Batted or bdtd is a very common weed used as a pot-herb 
(Chenopodium album or Chenopodium murale). The poll (Carthamus 
oxyacantlia ?) is another thorny plant, common and conspicuous in 
the hot weather. These are the shrubs and similar plants of the 
uplands which are most striking and commonly met. To them may 
be added the pidji, a wild leek (Asphodelus fistulosus), with which 
ill-tended fields are overrun. In the Bet the let, jhdu , pilcM (one or 
more species of dwarf tamarisk, Tamarix Disica or Gallica) is 
abundant in new alluvial land, where it is one of the earliest forms 
of vegetation. It will grow in what seems pure sand, but is always 
stunted and never becomes a tree. The leh (or let) is a low-growing 
thorny plant with leaves like a thistle. It is common in river-lands 
and is fed to buffaloes. A pretty little creeper called Mid, with a 
bluish-purple flower, is also found in moist Bet lands. Among 
aquatic plants the most important is the jdla. (Hydrilla verticillata), 
found in the Sutlej, but mostly in the Beni and its tributaries of the 
second class mentioned on page 12. This is used largely in 
curing sugar. It is collected by Jhmwars, who in some cases pay 
the zamlndars for the right of doing so. Karelt and bhalu are also 
aquatic plants similarly used, but of less frequent occurrence. 

As agriculture has almost entirely ousted pastoral occupations 
in Jullundur, the people have not that intimate acquaintance with 
the grasses which a Jat of the Bar possesses. Excepting a few of 
the most common, every kind of grass is a butt (little plant) and if 
the inquisitive stranger does not find this definite enough, why it is 
a janglt buti. It is probable the grasses are less numerous here than 
further west, but still there are many varieties. The sarr (Saccharum 
moonja) grows to a height of about 12 feet, and is abundant in the 
sandy tracts of Jullundur and Nakodar, and found more or less 
everywhere. It is said by some that sarr thrives only in damp soil 
whei’e water is near the surface, but this is only partially tine. 
The variety with white flowers is the more common here. The 
young green shoots supply fodder; the main portion of the stem, 
called Jcchia, is made into chairs and stools and used for thatching; 
the sheaths of the upper leaves, after separation from them and the 
kdva, yield an excellent fibre. But as it is the custom to use the 
pressed sugarcane stalks for ropes, rm'tnj, or the sarr fibre, is in small 
request; it is no doubt simpler to twist the cane-stalks, after wetting 
them, into a rope, then to cut the sarr , break off the lower stalk, 
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separate the sheath from the upper petiole, burn one end of it and 
then beat the fibre with a mallet; all of which is necessary.with the 
munj before twisting can begin. Again, the supply of* sarr is not 
uniformly distributed, and the fibre would, in most places, ha,ve to 
be paid for either in cash or by devoting land to its cultivation, so 
the agriculturist is not so far wrong in preferring the cane-refuse to 
the far more durable munj. But sarr has probably a great day 
before it: the new Baheea sugar-mill destroys the canes and renders 
their fibre useless for rope-making, and if it drives out the old wooden 
roller-mill, the people will have to take to munj, as the latter will 
pay better than false-hemp (s an). But the Baheea mill may be so 
altered that it will cease to break the canes into little pieces; and if 
so, sarr , which has a bad habit of spreading, and has lately been 
encroaching in many places seriously on cultivation will, under more 
favourable circumstances in the future, cease to be a striking feature 
of many of the Dona villages. A smaller species, called Jcdlii 
(Saceharum spontaneum) is very common in the low-lands along 
the river and in marshes. It forms in places an almost impenetrable 
jungle, as the stools are large, close together, and very solid. The 
same name seems applied to another grass, the bans of the Delhi 
territory, which is found in sandy soil, principally in somo villages 
of the Jullundur Western Dona which have deteriorated, but more 
or less elsewhere too. It grows to a height of about 18 to 24 inches 
and has few stalks on one stool. The garm (Panicum antidotale) is 
the tallest grass after the sarr. It is a coarse grass with a woody 
stem, of little value and rare. Next comes palwan (Andropogon 
annulatus), a purple grass, which grows a couple of feet high, is 
found in good soil and supplies an excellent fodder. But here, as 
inmost, if not all, of Upper India, the best grass is tho Tehahbal 
(Cynodon dactylon) the Hindustani mb, too well known to need an$r 
description. It is looked upon as a sign of good soil. On the other 
hand, chimbar , with which it is not unlikely to be confounded, is said 
to mark inferior soil. But in the Bar the contrary is said. Both 
khabbal and chimbar throw out runners, but the blade of the former 
is much broader, and the whole leaf-branch larger and flatter than 
that of chimba/r, and the stems thrown out at the joints of khabbal 
are horizontal, while those of the other are vertical. DTidman { Pen- 
nisetum cenchroides) is a good fodder-grass and found in good soil. 
It is. a low vertically-growing plant, with a long black head not 
unlike.the cocks found in meadows at Home and forming the 
material for a children’s game. The name lamb (Eragrostis spp.) 
includes several low, slight, feathery grasses common everywhere. 
The dab (Eragrostis cynosuroides) is the worst of all the grasses. 
It has long coarse tap roots, and consequently remains green most 
of the year, It is found all over the district, and is the only grass 
that can gpt on at all in those parts of the Bet where Tcallar abounds. 
As. fodder it is almost worthless. It must not be confounded with 
dvb or bulrush (Typha augustifolia or T. latifolia). This flag is 
common in new alluvial land along the river, and .grows 8 to 10 
feet high. The broad leaves are mad? into mats which are sold 
about tho oouutry-side.- Pa/mii (Anatheram muricatum) is another 
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CHAP. I, A. river-grass. It deserves mention principally on account of its roots, 
Physical which are called khas and supply the material from which tattis, 
Aspects, or door screens used for cooling a room by the evaporation of water 
Eater, sprinkled on them, are made. Easer is a rash found in marshy land 

mu, and common in the Nawashahr Bet under the ridge. D(ld is a 

similar plant. Indeed, according to Stewart, cUld is a generic name 
Segni. for the Cyperaceie. Segni is another plant belonging to the Bet. 

The roots are dug up by poor people and used as food, being ground 
and mixed with flour or boiled and peeled as potatoes. In the 
low-lands a plant, which is very common and, as a useful fodder 
Main a, plant may be classed with the grasses, is the maina (Medicago 

denticulata ?). It is rarely grown here as an artificial fodder, and 
then mixed with other fodder crops. 

f ' ,sb ' A list of the fishes of the Sutlej is given in the Ludhiana 

Gazetteer. The commoner fishes are said to be the following :— 
Bdhu, Sdul, Sanydri, Mori , Mali, Pari , Dold, Jhajli, and Ghaya, 
besides the Goj or eel. Fishing is carried on at all seasons of the 
year, but the begnining of the cold weather is the best time, and the 
fains the worst. Nets are generally used, the hook and line rarely. 

Botany. The flora of the District in noway differs" from that of the 

plains generally. An account of the trees, shrubs and grasses is given 
in Chapter II, C. (Forests). 

Climate and Rainfall. 

climate. The climate is, for the plains, temperate. With the exception 

partB* 2 ^ atter half of June, and July if the rains have not come, 
the heat in ordinary years is not excessive, and hot nights are 
few. About the end of March the rise in temperature becomes 
perceptible and goes on till the rains, which usually break the 
first week in July and clear off about the middle of September, 
often winding up with a destructive wind-storm called Agath. 
After that the mornings begin to get cool, and by the end of Octo¬ 
ber the cold weather has regularly set in. There is usually rain 
about Christmas, though latterly exceptions to the rule have pre¬ 
vailed. If not, it is almost sure to come before the end of January. 
Frosts are light, and occur mostly in the second week of February, 
after which the cold weather proper ceases, and the high winds 
announcing the advent of the hot season, begin. As the year goes 
on these get worse and worse, and more and more dust-laden till 
May, degenerating at times into regular yellow dust-storms. Hail¬ 
storms are not very common, and usually take place in the first 
quarter of the year. A curious circumstance is the regularity with 
which atmospheric phenomena, as rain or dust-storms, repeat 
themselves day after day at just the same hour. The comparatively 
even temperature is probably due to the highly developed state 
of cultivation. More than one-fourth of the total area of the district 
is irrigated, and, even in the summer, the extent of land under 
crops—cane, cotton and melons, is not inconsiderable. This natur¬ 
ally tends to keep the temperature of the soil, and consequently of 
the air, more equal than is usual in. less developed tracts. 
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The climate of Jullundur City has since been much improved 
by the construction of an escape cut which carries off the rainfall 
drainage from the hills into the Eastern Bern thus protecting Jul¬ 
lundur from excessive floods. The average birth-rate for the ten 
years ending 1901 was 43 and the death-rate 36 ; the mortality 
seems largely to vary with the supply of rain. Thus the years 
1891-92 to 1893-94 had an average rainfall of 40 inches and the 
years 1892 to 1894 a death-rate of 38. Again from 1895-96 to 
1899-1900 the average rainfall was 20 inches and the death-rate for 
1896 to 1900, 30. The most healthy places in the District are 
Shahkot, Mahatpur, Malsian, Nawashahr and Kartarpur; and some 
of the strongest and most vigorous of the population are to be found 
in the villages of Jandidla, Bundala, Bilga, Barapind, Burkah in 
the Phillaur Tahsil, at Sarih, Shankar, Shahkot, Vara, Gunnan, 
Nurpur, Malsian, and Mahatpur in Nakodar, at Pharala, Jasso, 
Harzara, Sarhila in Nawashahr, and at Chitti, Lallian, Durulli in 
Jullundur Tahsil. 

The history of plague in this District and in the whole of the 
Punjab dates from the infection of Khatkar Kalan, a village near 
the Banga-Nawashahr road. The disease is supposed to have 
been introduced by a Brahman named Ram Saran who returned 
from Ilardwar in a state of high fever on April 28, 1897, and died 
shortly afterwards, but plague did not assume an epidemic form 
in the village until the following September. In October the town 
of Banga was attacked, and by the following July some 70 villages 
in Jullundur and 16 in Hoshiarpur had been infected. • Prompt 
and vigorous measures were undertaken to combat the disease; 
they consisted of (1) complete evacuation of the infected village 
enforced by an inner cordon round the village site; (2) confinement 
of the inhabitants to the lands belonging to the village, enforced, 
so far as might be, by an outer cordon round the village boundary; 
(3) segregation of the sick and contacts; (4) disinfection of the 
village. In addition an elaborate and searching system of observa¬ 
tion was applied to the suspected area and everything was done 
to encourage the people to submit to inoculation. These measures 
were received by the people with varying degrees of cordiality ; 
occasionally with hearty co-operation, more generally with passive 
obstruction, and the opposition culminated in an attack -on the 
police which took place at Garhshankar in Hoshiarpur on April 
28, 1898. The police fired on the mob and the town was forcibly 
evacuated. After this there was no more active resistance to 
plague operations, the people more and more learnt to recognise 
their utility, and the figures for the first thi’ee years seem to show 
that the disease was at any rate being held in check. 

In the autumn of 1900 the outer cordon was abolished by the 
orders of the Government of India, and in June 1901 when plague 
had spread widely over the Punjab the last remnants of compul¬ 
sion with regard to plague operations were withdrawn. During 
the year 1901-02 the disease increased at an alarming rate, and at 
the instance of the Punjab Government a scheme was sanctioned 
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for the inoculation on a very large scale of the inhabitants of the 
infected Districts, 6 European and 2 Native Doctors were attached 
to the District by whom 82,000 inoculations were performed in the 
year, without however much effect on the' progress of the epidemic. 
Full information as to the history of plague is to be found in the 
Report on the Outbreak of Plague in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, 
1897-98, by Captain James, I.M.S., and subsequent annual reports. 
DurMrs were held in connection with plague measures by Sir 
Mackworth Young in January 1900 and by Sir Charles Rivaz in 
March 1902. The following are the cases and deaths for the first 
six years of tho epidemic, in each case front October 1 to Septem¬ 
ber 80:— 



1897-98. 

1898.00. 

1808-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

Caaei . 

2,702 

358 

726 

3,559 

82,895 

45,634 

Deaths .| 

l 

1,697 

212 

472 

1,711 

18,961 

26,103 


The average rainfall is about 28 inches at Jullundur, 28£ at 
Phillaur, 25f- at Nakodar, and 26^ at Nawashahr. Taking the 
average of the whole District, 22 inches belong to what may be 
called the summer rains, and 4 inches to the winter rains. Cyclonic 
storms are not unknown. In 1875, and again in 1878, they caused 
widespread floods accompanied by much destruction of property. 


Section B.—History. 

In former times the district or kingdom of Jalandhar comprised 
the whole of the Upper Doabs from the Ravi to the Sutlej. According 
to the Padma Purana, as quoted by General Cunningham, 11 ' the 
country takes its name from the great Daitya king Danava 
Jalandhara, the son of the Ganges by Ocean. 

“At hia birth the earth trembled and wept, and the throo worlds 
resounded; and Brahm& having broken the seal of meditation, and having 
perceived the universe lost in terror, mounted his hansa , and reflecting on 
this prodigy, proceeded to the sea * * *. Then Brahma said ‘ Why, O 
Sea ! dost thou uselessly produce such loud and fearful sounds V Ocean 
replied ‘ It is not I, O chief of gods, but my mighty son, who thus roars ’ 
* * *. When Brahm& beheld the wonderful son of Ocean ho was filled 
with astonishment,_ and tho child having taken hold of his beard, he was 
unable to liberate it from his grasp, but OceaD smiling approached and 
loosed it from the hand of his son. BrahmS, admiring tho strength of the 
infant, then said ‘ From his holding so firmly let him be named Jalandhara; 
and further with fondness bestowed on him this boon—-‘This Jalandhara 
shall bo unconquorod by the gods, and shall through my favour enioy tho 
three worlds.’ 

“ When the boy was grown up, Snkra, the preceptor of the Daityas, 
appeared before his father and Said to Ocean—* Thy son shall through his 
might firmly enjoy the three worlds; do thou, therefore recede from 
Jambudwipa, tho sacred abode of holy men, and leave Ufiwashcd by thy 

0) 0. A, 8, B., V., p. 145 sqq,, Andefit Geography of India, p. 13?. 
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waves an extent of country sufficient for the residence of J&landhara. 
There, 0 Sea., give a kingdom to this youth, who shall be invincible. 
Sukra having thus spoken, * * the Sea sportively withdrew his waves, 
and exposed, devoid of water, a country extending 300 znjanaa in length, 
which became celebrated under the name of the Holy Jalandhara.” 

As Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks this passage un¬ 
doubtedly embodies a tradition of a time when, as geologists affirm, 
the sea, stretched in a long arm up the Jullundur Doab to the 
neighbourhood of the Hoshiarpur Siwaliks. 

The story of Jalandhara as related in the Padma Purana has no 
special connection with the district and the account of his death 
is very meagre. According to the local Purana as given by 
Cunningham, Jalandhara by virtue of the purity of his wife Vrinda 
was invincible ; this being overcome by the fraud of Vishnu, who 
impersonated her husband, the Titan was then conquered by Shiva 
who cut off his head ; but the severed head still joined itself to its 
trunk however often Shiva might sever it, till at last Shiva made 
shift to bury the giant underground. The circuit covered by his 
body is stated to have been 48 miles and to have corresponded with 
the pilgrim’s l’oute now known as the Jalandhar tirath , but Cun¬ 
ningham notes that this route does not, according to the Brahmans 
of the present day, include any place south of the Beas except Kalesar. 
According to local tradition told to Cunningham in 1846, his 
mouth, still breathing fire, lay at Jawala Mukhi, his back beneath 
Jullundur and his feet at Multan where in former days the 
Beas and Sutlej met. Yet another legend told to Cunningham 
by General Saunders Abbott, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 
makes Jalandhara a demon who would not suffer the Doab to be 
colonized, and was killed by Vislinu who built the town of Jullun¬ 
dur on his back. (3> According to the Brahmans of the present 
day the top of the head of the Titan lies under the temple of 
Nandkeshwara Mahadeva at Jindrangol on the Nigwal river. 
Between this place and Palampur the pine tree forest is called 
Vrindavana or “Forest of Vrinda” after the wife of Jalandhar. 
The head itself is said to be under the Mukteshwar temple in the 
village of Sunsol, five miles to the north-east of Baijnath. One 
hand is placed at Nandikeshwara (that is on the top of the head) 
and the other at Baijnath (near the head) while the feet are at 
Kalesar on the left bank of the Beas river to the south of Jawala 
Mukhi. The legend of Jalandhara will be found in some detail at 
page 867 of “ Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Puranic ” by the Rev. 
W. J. Wilkins, Calcutta, 1882. Mr. Purser mentions that the 
existence of a tank called after Jalandhara’s queen Barindapar, 
though now known as Gupha, is also used to prove that he founded 
the city. Another account makes Jullundur the capital of Lava or 
Lo the son of Rama, previous to his founding Lahore. 

The materials for a history of the tracts which now form the 
Jullundur District are scanty in the extreme and, for the period 

(J) Col. Vans Kennedy from the UWara Khanda of the P&dma Fur&na.—Researches 
in Mythology, Appendix, p. 45?. 

v>) Cunningham A, A E., Y., p. 14?. 
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anterior to the Muhammadan invasion, and such facts as have 
come down to us relate rather to the town of Jullundur itself than 
to the territories which encircled it. The earliest historical mention 
of Jullundur occurs in the reign of Kanishka, the Kushana, who 
ruled from Kabul to the present United Provinces. There met, at 
his instigation, at Kuvana near Jullundur about 100 A. D. a council 
of Buddhist teachers/ 4 ' which set itself the task of collecting and 
arranging the sacred writings of Buddhism and bringing about a 
reconciliation and agreement between the different sects. At this 
council the sacred texts were no longer written in the ancient Pali 
or Magadha tongue but in Sanskrit, and, as the Southern Buddhist 
Church refused to follow; this innovation or to recognise the 
authority of the Council, the Council of Jalandhara marks the final 
schism between the Northern and Southern Churches. 

Apart from this isolated event, the earliest fact of importance 
in the history of Jullundur is th® establishment of the Rajpiit king¬ 
dom there. The date of this is absolutely vague. The tradition 
preserved by Cunningham states that after the Mahabharata Susarma 
Chandra, a Rajput of Somavansi descent, who had held the district 
of Multan, and had fought on the side of Duryodhana against the 
five Pandava brothers, retired with his followers to the Jullundur 
Doab and founded there an extensive kingdom, embracing the whole 
of the “ plain country between the Beas and Sutlej, and all the hill 
country lying between the Ravi and the frontiers of Mandi and 
Suket, to the south of the Dhaoladhar mountains.” This kingdom 
was known as that of Jalandhara or Trigartta, Trigartta being the 
name for the country watered by the three rivers Sutlej, Beas and 
Ravi. The name of Trigartta is found in the Mahabharata 
and in the Puranas, as well as in the Raja Tarangini or history of 
Kashmir. It is also given as synonymous with Jalandhar by Hema 
Chandra, who says :—Jalandhar as Trigarttdh Syuh (Jalandhar, i.e., 
Trigartta). And the Triganda Sesha has Bdlilikdscha Trigartaka, 
which Lassen renders by Bahlici i idem sunt ac Trigartici, but here 
the name should be Bahika, as we know from the Mahabharata that 
Bfihi and Hika were the names of two demons of the Beas River, 
after whom the country was called Bahika/ 6 ' 

This kingdom of Jalandhara or Trigartta is of undoubted 
antiquity. When visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen ThsaDg, in 
the seventh century, it is said to have extended 167 miles from east 
to west and 183 from north to south, thus including the hill states 
of Chamba, Mandi and Suket, and Satadru, or Sirhind, in the plains. 
The Raja of Jalandhara, Utito, (whom Cunningham identifies with the 
Adima of the genealogies and with the Atr Chandra of the Baijnath 
inscription) was tributary to the Rajas of Kanauj, and Harsha 
Varddhana of Kanauj placed that traveller, on his return journey, 
under Utito’s protection, who was to escort him from Prayag to the 
Punjab/ 6 ' Seven generations or about 175 years later, the inscrip- 

( 1 ) Buddhist Art iu India, Grnnwedel, p. 18 , 

(5J Cunningham A. S. R., V., p, 148. Pentapotamia ludioa, p, 52, see also Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purina, p, 193 and Note 122. 

( 0 ) Cunningham A, S, B„ V., p, 151, Julien’s Hweng-Thsang, 1,209, 
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tion in tlie temple of Baijnath at Kiragrama, dated A. D. 804, 
mentions Jaya Chandra as Iiaja of Jullundur. Towards the end 
of the 9th century Kalhana Pandit records the defeat of Prithvi 
Chandra, Raja of Trigarta by Sankara Varmma of Kashmir, and 
Indu Chandra is afterwards noticed by the historian of Kashmir 
as a contemporary of Ananta, who reigned in Kashmir from 1028 
to 1081 A. D.< 7) 

The capital of the kingdom of Trigarta or Jalandhara was 
generally Jullundur, Kangra being also an important stronghold ; 
but Rashfd-ud-din following the celebrated Arab geographer Abu 
Rihan al-Biruni (A. D. 970-1039) makes Dahmala, the modern 
Nurpur, the capital of Jullnndur. (8) A list of the kings of Trigartta 
is given in Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Reports, V., 152. 
They lost their fort of Kangra to the Muhammadans in the reign of 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, but forty years afterwards, at the time of 
Timur’s invasion, they had regained their independence and kept it 
until the time of Akbar, when they again became feudatories of the 
Delhi Empire. (9) Henceforward the hill territories of Kangra were 
all that was left of the kingdom, and the Rajput chiefs of Kangra 
and the neighbouring hills still claim to be the representatives of 
the line of Susarma Chandra. 

Jullundur,-according to the Diwan-i«Salman (10) was taken by 
Ibrahim Shah the Ghaznivide and its capture was followed by that 
of Dhangan which was evidently within the hills and across the 
river from Jullundur and from which the onemy are said to have 
been driven into the Rawa or Ravi. This seems to refer to the fort 
of Dahmahri or Dhameri, now named Niirpur after Nurjahan, the 
Damdl of the Tarlkh-i-Alfi, and the Rudpal of Farishta, and if so, 
the date is fixed as 472 H. (1179 A. D.) by the latter author, or 9 
years later (481 H. or 1188 A. D.) by the former. It was certainly 
a fief of the Dehli kingdom in the reign of Muizz-ud-Din Bahrain 
Shah, (1240-42). A College was established in the town at an early 
period for in 1246 the Sultan Nasir-ud-Din spent the Id-ul-zuha 
there. From this time, the plains portion of the old kingdom of 
Jalandhara appears to have remained under Mussalman rule, though 
the former reigning family maintained their authority in the hills. 
In one of the numerous Mughal invasions during the reign of 
Ala-ud-dm Khalji we find the invaders under Dua defeated near 
Jullundur by Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan in 1297. (n) When the 
house of Tughlak had fallen in consequence of the sack of Delhi 
by Timur (1398), and had been succeeded by the Sayyids 
(1414—1450), the country fell into a very disturbed condition and 
insurrectionary movements were frequent. In 1416 A. D., Malik 
Tughan assassinated the Governor of Sirhind, but was driven 
into the hills by Malik Daud and Zirak Khan. In 1417 he returned 
with a considerable army and besieged Sirhind. Zirak Khan was 

(7) The R4j Tarangini, Book V., verses 144-5, VII., v. 150. 

WE. H. I. I., 83, 

(9) Cunningham, A, S. R,, V., 145. 

(10) A series of poems in praise of the Ghaznivide mouarohs, the author of which died 
A. D. 1126 or 1131, or about 40 years after the dose of Ibrahim’s reign. E. H. I., IV., 520, 621, 

(») E. H. I„ III, 71,162, 
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CHAP. I,B. sent against him by Khizr Khan of Delhi; and on his approach he 
H-rtow retreated towards the hills but was overtaken at Pail, and compelled 
Khizr Khan to expel the murderers from his camp, to pay a heavy fine and to 
(1414—1421). g.i ve hig S on as a hostage. (12) He was then, it is stated, allowed to 
retain possession of Jullundur. 03 ’ In 1419, the Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shahi 0 *’ mentions Tiighan, “ Rais of the Turk-bachhas of Jalan¬ 
dhar ” of Jullundur, as aiding Sultan Shah Lodi, Governor of 
Sirhind and uncle of Bahlol Lodi, against a pretender, who 
had assumed the name of Sarang Khan, and raised a rebellion 
iii the mountains of Bajwarah near Hoshiarpur, which were 
then dependent on Jullundur. In Rajab 828 H. (A. D. 1420) 
Tughan again rebelled against Khizr Khan, besieged Sirhind, and 
overran the country as far as Mansiirpur and Pail. Malik Khair- 
nd-din was sent against him from Delhi and was joined at Samana 
by the forces of Zirak Khan, and Tughan retreated, crossing the 
Sutlej at Ludhiana, but the river being low, the royal forces 
followed, on which he fled into the country of Jasrath Khokhar, 
Mubarak and his fief was given to Zirak Khan. 05 ’ In the following year 
Shah III (1421) we find Zirak Khan, now Governor of Jullundur, obliged to 
(1421-1434). wit k draw int0 t p 0 f or t of Jullundur on the approach of Jasrath 

Khokhar, who after a raid upon the country south of the Sutlej, 
had recx-ossed the river, and marched against him. Jasrath 
encamped on the East Bein, but in the course of negotiations got 
the Governor into his own hands and carried him off prisoner. 
He next besieged Sultan Shah Lodi in Sirhind, but on the approach 
of the neAV Emperor Mubarak Shah raised the siege and released 
Zirak Khan at Ludhiana. Jasrath then crossed the river and seized 
all the boats so that Mubarak could not follow until the river fell 
after the rainy season came to an end, and then having sent part of 
his force round by Rupar afterwards crossed with his whole army. 
Jasrath fled first to Jullundur and thence in succession across the 
Beks, the Ravi and the Chenab, to Telhar in the hillsj his strongest 
place Avhich is said to have been destroyed by the royal army under 
the guidance of Rai Bhim of Jammu. Jasrath, however, after 
the Shah had returned from Lahore to Delhi, was able to take the 
field a^ain against the Governor of Lahore and Rai Bhim, and in 
A. D. 1428, after compelling Malik Sikandar Tohfa, the Governor, 
who "had marched to the relief of Kalanaur, to retreat on Lahore, 
he recrossed the Beas, and attacked Jullundur. He was however 
unable to take it, as it was a place of much strength, and returned 
to Kalanaur. 06 ’ In 885 H. (A. D. 1481-32) he defeated Malik 
Sikandar, on the Bein, near Jullundur, took him prisoner, and after¬ 
wards laid siege to Lahore. An army being sent from Delhi, he 
retreated and Nasrat Khan was placed in charge of Lahore and 
Jullundur; in August 1432 Jasrath returned and attacked him 
but was worsted. In the Muharram of 836 H. (September 1482) 

(12) E H I., IV., 49. I (13) Brigg*’Farishta I , p. 610. I (M) B. H. I., IV„ pp. 61, 62, 

(16) e! H*. I. IV., pp, 52, 63. lu the Punjab Chiefs, pp. 578 and 677/ Jasrath is made opt to 
be a Gakkhar and called Jastar Khan, brother of Malik T&tar Khan. Mr. Parser Bays that the 
Khokhars in Jullundur do not mention him, but they date their Battlement here from the 
time of the Sayyid Kings. This is negative evidence in favour of Jaarath belug a Gakkhar. 
See Punjab Notes and Queries for September 16S4, p, 141. 

(16) E. H. I„ IV.. pp. 06 67. 
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Malik Allah Dad Lodi, who was sent to relieve Nasrat Khan, was 
attacked by Jasrath near Jullundur and obliged to flee into the 
mountains. (17) 

Lahore was now taken by Shaikh All, Governor of Kabul under 
Shahr-ullah, the grandson of Timur, but in Shawwal it was 
recovered by Mubarak Shah, who placed Imad-ul-Mulk in charge of 
Lahore, Jullundur and Dipalpur. (l8) 

In 1441 Muhammad Shah confirmed Bahlol Lodi of Sirhind in 
the Governorship of Lahore and Dipalpur, and sent him against 
Jasrath. But Bahlol came to terms with the Khokhar chief, 
revolted, and remained independent, and finally, in 1450, became 
sovereign of Delhi. 

On Babar’s fourth invasion of India, in 1524, he gave Jullundur 
and Sultanpur in jdgir to Daulat Khan Lodi, at whose instigation 
he had come. In 1525-26, in his final invasion, Babar does not 
appear to have entered the Jullundur District. He crossed the Beas 
in pursuit of Daulat Khan, who had revolted, near Kahnuwan, and 
marched down the Jaswant Dun, taking Malot, Kotila and other 
forts on his way, and crossed the Sutlej near Rupar. It was on this 
occasion that Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan, joined Babar, 
coming up through Sultanpur and Kochi, which ma,y, perhaps, be 
identified with Kauja, a Muhammadan Jat village in Jullundur, on 
the Hoshiarpur border. 

In 1540, Humayun was expelled by Sher Shah. His retreat 
was covered at Jullundur by his brother, Mirza Hindal, who was 
finally obliged to retire before the Afghans who crossed the Beas at 
Sultanpur. On Humayun’s return, in 1555, Bairam Khan was sent 
against an Afghan detachment at Hariana, in the Hoshiarpur 
District, and after driving it back on Jullundur he advanced and 
occupied that town and the surrounding country. On the defeat 
of Sikandar Sur at Sirhind and his flight to the hills, Shah Abu 
Maali was sent to Jullundur to hold him in check; but instead of 
staying there, he advanced to Lahore and thus gave Sikandar Sur 
an opportunity of collecting an army and making another effort to 
secure his throne. In consequence, Akbar was sent in charge of 
Bairam Khan to the Punjab and advanced by way of Sirhind, 
Sultanpur and Hariana on Kalanaur, while Sikandar Sur withdrew to 
Mankot. After receiving the submission of the Raja of Kangra, 
Akbar took up his residence at Jullundur, where among others, 
Kamil Khan, a grand-nephew of Jasrath Khokhar before mentioned, 
waited on him and was well received. Akbar was now called to the 
east to meet Hernu, and during his absence Sikandar Sur defeated 
Khizr Khan, Governor of Lahore, at Ohamiari, which may be the 
village of that name in the extreme north of the Jullundur District. 
This disaster necessitated the return of Akbar, who had defeated 
Hemu at Panipat. Sikandar Sur was forced to return to Mankot, 
which was taken after a siege of six months. In 1560 Bairam 
Khan, who had been appointed Khan Khanan on Akbar’s accession, 

(10 E, H, I., IV., PP. 74, 75. 09) E. H, I,, IV., pp. 76-77, ’ * 
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CHAP-1. B. and had been virtual sovereign, lost his power and withdrew with 
Hiitory- avowed intention of proceeding to Mecca. On the way, how- 

Akbsr ever, irritated at some further events, lie changed his intention, 
<1866-1605). an( | going to Dipalpur, he collected troops and prepared to attack 
Jullundur. He advanced by way of Tihara, where a party of his 
friends under Wala Beg were defeated, by Abdulla Khan, Mughal; 
and shortly after he himself was brought to action and beaten by 
Atgah Khan, at Gunachaur, a large Rajput village about ten miles 
north-west of Ralion. After this action Bairam Khan fell back on 
fort Tilwara, on the Beas, where lie finally submitted to Akbar. 
During Akbar’s reign Jullundur was one of the mint cities, but only 
copper was coined at it. The great settlement made by Todar Mai 
in Akbar’s reign is described below in Chapter III, C. 

angi'r Shortly after the accession of Jahangir (1605), his son Prince 

(l — 1627 ). Rhusrau rebelled, and, leaving Agra, withdrew to Lahore via- Delhi. 

He was besieging the citadel of Lahore when he heard of the 
arrival of the Emperor’s advance-guard at Sultanpur, and at once 
marched for the Beas. When he reached Bhairowal, on that river, 
the imperial forces had already crossed, and a battle took place in 
which he was totally defeated. During Jahangir’s reign, Nurmahal 
was practically refounded by his consort, the famous Nur Julian, 
who is said to have been brought up there, and who had the serai 
constructed. Kartarpur, the hereditary residence of the Sikh Gurd, 
was founded in 1588 by Guru Arjan, whose father, Guru Ram Das, 
obtained the site from the Emperor Jahangir. 

Shahjnhan. Under his successor, Shahjahan, the serai at Dakhni was built, 
( 1627 — 1658 ) anc { j apparently, the high-road between Delhi and Lahore was laid 
out and provided with wells, milestones (kos-mindrs) and other 
conveniences for travellers. In this and the previous reign much 
was done to improve the country, and many villages were founded, 
among which some of the bastis about Jullundur, and the town of 
Phagwara, called originally Sliahjahanpur, may be mentioned. 
The modern town of Phillaur dates from the reign of Shahjahan, 
when its site, then covered with ruins, was selected for one of the 
serais on the Imperial road from Delhi to Lahore. 

Firmness of During the rest of the seventeenth century Jullundur remained 
^ elh the P i 7 th 6 rrQ ly attached to the Delhi Empire. The district was, no doubt, 
century. affected by the rebellions and rival claims to the throne which are 
^ruraer ii, § ma tters of general history, and it can hardly have escaped being 
disquieted by the disturbances caused by the Sikhs in the neighbour¬ 
hood, to the south of the Sutlej. But the lower part of the Doab is 
not physically of such a nature as to make it a favourable field for 
rebellion, and the Muhammadan population was too predominant to 
give the Sikhs much encouragement to select Jullundur as the scene 
of tlieir efforts. With the death of Aurangzeb, in 1707, the empire 
began to approach its fall, but it may be doubted whether there 
was any marked weakening of authority till the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, in 1739. Sauads of Muhammad Shah (1719—1748) arc not 
rare, and from them it would seem that the administrative machine 
was still in working order, They are addressed to the usual 
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officials, Karons, Faujddrs, Ndib-Fwujddrs,. Chaudhns and others, * 

and were certainly not looked upon as waste paper by the persons History, 
to whom they were granted. A very interesting sanad in the 
possession of the Zaildar of Hfun is one given by Sayyid Abdulla 
Khan, Prime Minister of Farrukhsiyar, apparently in the second in the 17 th 
year of the reign of that Emperor (1713—1719), in which a number § 

of villages in the Dardak parganah are enumerated as belonging 13. 
to the mmwddrU of certain persons. Nadir Shah’s invasion, 
culminating in the sack of Delhi, completely destroyed the power 
of the empire. Nominally its authority continued for about twenty 
years longer, but its resources had been so diminished that it was 
incapable of asserting its rights or even defending itself successfully 
against the numerous enemies who now started up in all directions. 

Among these were the Sikhs, who had been crushed for a time, 
when their leader Banda <^as defeated, and his forces nearly exter¬ 
minated, by Abdul Samad Khan, Governor of the Punjab, in 1716. 


Sikhism was founded by Nanak, a Bedi Khatrf, who lived The Sikhs 
from 1469 to 1539, and was the first of the ten recognized Gurus, ^argovind 
a list of whom with their dates of accession is given in the margin. “uesToms). 
Though one of his cardinal principles was that his disciples Purser II, § 


Nanak (Bedi) 

Angml (Tihan) 

Amr D;is (Bhalln) 
Kiim Das (Sodhf) ... 
A rjan „ 

Hargovind „ 

Har KAo „ 

Har Kishen ,, 
TeghBaliAdur (Sodhf) 
Govind Singh „ 


secular chiefs of 


were not to withdraw from the world, 
y 1 5 :(b yet neither he nor his three immediate 
••• 1552 successors—Angad, a Tihan Khatri, Amr 
i 58 i Das, a Bhalla Khatrf, and Ram Das, 
... 1606 the first of the seven Gurus who were 
1051 ( Sodhf Khatrfs, interfered in political 
10751-os matters to very considerable extent. 

" ‘ They were spiritual leaders, not the 
f a semi-theocratic commonwealth. The fifth 


Guru, Arjan, commenced the systematic organization of his 
adherents, and appears to have been mixed up in the rebellion 
of Prince Khusrau against his father, the Emperor Jahangir, in 
1606. In any case, he was imprisoned as a dangerous person on 
this occasion, and died the same year. But it was under his 
successor, Hargovind, that a complete change took place in the 
character of Sikhism. He armed his followers and became a 
military leader under Jahangir, by whom he was imprisoned. He 
was not released for a long time and then soon got into trouble 
with the imperial officers in the Punjab, and going into open 
rebellion was engaged till his death in petty warfare with the 
local authorities. The Sikhs remained firm in their allegiance 
to him, and his religious reputation increased with time. Arjan 
had systematized the offerings of his disciples, and Hargovind had 
organized his adherents, and thus the Sikhs, at his death, formed 
an imperium m irirperio with a fixed fiscal and political system. 
Hargovind died peacefully in 1645, and was succeeded by Har Rae 
who took the part of Dara Shikoh in the contest for supremacy 
between that prince and his brothers, which ended in .the 
dethronement of Shahjahan (1658) and the succession of Aurangzeb. 
Har Kishen, a child of six years of age, succeeded Har Rae, and 
died in 1664. The next Guru, Tegh Bahadur, led a restless life, 
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and finally became a popular robber-chief. He was seized, and 
executed at Delhi in 1675. His successor "was Govind Singh. He 
reformed the system of Nanak, instituted the ceremony of “PahuT' 
by which initiation into the Khalsa, or the chosen people, that is, 
the whole body of his spiritual followers takes place; abolished 
caste distinctions and taught that war was the most meritorious 
occupation for his adherents. Having matured his plans, he 
commenced open opposition to the imperial power about 1695, and 
for ten years was engaged in warfare, with varying success, with 
the Governors of Lahore and Sirhind, not indeed in the Jullundur 
Doab, but in the vicinity of it to the south of the Sutlej. About 
1705, or 1706, he was completely defeated, and two of his sons 
were put to death at Sirhind. He fled to the Deccan, and was 
taken into service by Bahadur Shah, the successor of Aurangzeb, 
in 1707. Next year he was killed by an Afghan on the banks of 
the Godavery. He was the last of the Gurus, but as political leader 
was succeeded by Banda, a Bairagi, who proceeded to the Punjab, 
defeated Wazfr Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, sacked Sirhind, put 
to death the slayers of Govind Singh’s sons, and ravaged the 
country on both sides of the Jumna below the hills, practising the 
most horrid barbarities on those who were unfortunate enough to 
fall into his hands. Next he marched through the Jullundur Doab 
across the Beas, destroying all the villages on the road. He then 
returned to the south of the Sutlej. In a short time he was driven 
out of the oast of the Punjab by Bazid Khan, Governor of Sirhind, 
and his nephew, Shams-ucL-dm Khan, Governor of Jullundur, and 
obliged to take refuge in the hills on the other side of the Ravi; 
and an officer, Isa Khan, was deputed to resettle Jullundur. The 
dissensions following on the death of Bahadur Shah, in 1712, were 
favourable to the Sikhs, who established themselves near Gurdaspur, 
defeated the Governor of Lahore, and again attacked Sirhind. 
.Finally, however, as before stated, Abdus-Samad Khan brought the 
Sikhs to action, defeated and captured Banda (who was put to 
death at Delhi under circumstances of the most revolting cruelty 
in 1716), and completely crushed the Sikhs, so that they were 
scarcely heard of in history for a generation.' 19 * But though the 
Sikhs were temporarily subdued, the Khalsa was not dead. It 
waited oidy for a favourable hour to rise with renewed vitality, 
animated by bitter hatred for the sufferings it had endured and 
encouraged by the memory of triumphs in the past. 

The hour was not long delayed, for the empire, rotten at the 
core, and torn by internal dissensions, was falling before the 
attacks of the Mahrattas. Under the rule of Abdus-Samad Khan 
and his son, Zakaria Khan, known better by his title, Khan 
Bahadur, the Sikhs were indeed prevented from any organized 
resistance on a large scale, and robbery was rendered dangerous 
by the action of a movable column ; but after the invasion of Nadir 
Shaffi (1738-39), during which he put Nurmahal to ransom, they 
again appeared in arms, but after a temporary success were utterly 

(16) Ommingham, History of the Sikh), p. 95. 
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defeated by Adma Beg, who had been appointed Governor ( Faujddr) 
of the Jullundnr Doab and Ndzim of the hill country to the north 
of Lahore and Amritsar by Zakaria Khan. The defeat took place 
in 1748, apparently in the neighbourhood of Eminabad, near 
Gujranwala; some of the more important Sikh Chiefs, as Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, were engaged. Two years later he and the Bhangi 
Chiefs were again defeated (this time to the south of the Sutlej 
near Muktsar), and obliged to fly to the hills. But in spite of these 
disasters, the tide had already turned, and in 1747 the Sikhs are 
found as allies of the empire in resisting the Afghan invader, Ahmad 
Shah, who had been incited to invade India by Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Governor of Lahore, in order to assist him against his brother, 
Yahya Khan, who had the support of the Delhi Court. When 
Ahmad Shah came, Shah Nawaz Khan repented of his treason and 
opposed him, but was defeated. Adma Beg and the leaders of the 
more important Sikh Confederacies, which -will be noticed hereafter, 
were also opposed to the invader, who was finally defeated in 
1748, nearSirhind, by Moyan-ul-Mulk (known also as Mir Mannii), 
the son of the Grand Vizier, and obliged to evacuate the Pun jab. 
Mir Mannu became Governor of the Punjab, and ruled from 1748 
to 1752, retaining Adma Beg as his deputy in the Jullundur Doab. 
This official was a man of marked ability, but much more intent on 
his own aggrandizement than car ;ful for the interests of the State, 
and he was always ready to intrigue with any power that appeared 
likely to prove useful to him. From policy he never proceeded to 
extremities against the Sikhs, though he occasionally found it 
expedient to coerce them and show them that it was to their 
advantage to be on good terms with him. 

Although the Sikhs had rendered good service against Ahmad 
Shah, they did not discontinue their insurrectionary movements on 
his retreat, and Mir Mannii was obliged to take the field against 
them; while Adma Beg was actually attacked by the Ahluwalia s 
near Hoshiarpur. In 1748, Ahmad Shah again invaded the Punjab, 
but was bought off. A third time the Durani monarch came, when 
Mir Mannu, who had become independent of Delhi, had withheld 
the tribute due to Kabul. On this occasion, Adina Beg practically 
left his chief unsupported, and the latter was totally defeated in 
1752 ; but was retained as Governor by Ahmad Shah. Adina Beg 
now saw his advantage in a more zealous policy, and being deputed to 
bring the Sikhs into order, defeated them at Makhowal. In this battle 
he was supported by the bulk of the Ramgarhia Confederacy. He, 
however, still temporized, and gave the Sikhs favourable terms, and, 
indeed, took many of them into his pay. Mir Mannu died the same 
year, 1752, and the governorship of Lahore was held by his widow, 
Murad Begum, on the part of the Afghan King, till 1755, when 
she. was treacherously seized by her son-in-law, the Vizier of Delhi 

This led to the fourth invasion of Ahmad Shah, during which 
he plundered Nurmahal and slaughtered its inhabitants. Adina 
Beg, who seems to have assisted the Vizier and to have been put in 
nominal charge of the Punjab, escaped to the hills, and encouraged 
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the Sikhs to resist the Afghans. After plundering Delhi, Ahmad 
Shah retired, leaving his son,-Prince Tairnur, as Governor of the 
Punjab. Adlna Beg, who had been at times roughly handled by the 
Ahhiwalia Sikhs, now joined their leader, Jassa Singh, and with his 
assistance, in 1756, took possession of Jullundur and defeated the 
Afghan General, Sarbuland Khan, who had been left in charge. 
Where arms were of no avail Adlna Beg succeeded by bribery in 
escaping the vengeance of Prince Taimur, with whom he seems to 
have temporized, now posing as his very humble servant, and again 
beating his troops. On his way hack to Kabul Ahmad Shah had 
pillaged and burnt Kartarpur, a sacred city of the Sikhs, nine miles 
to the north-west of Jullundur; and the following year, 1757, the 
Sikhs, under Gurd Badbhag Singh, with the connivance of Adina 
Beg, in revenge, treated Jullundur similarly But though supported 
by the Sikhs, Adina Beg found his position precarious, and called 
in the assistance of the Mahratta leader, Ragoba. The Mahrattas 
expelled the Afghans, occupied the whole of the Punjab, and made 
Adina Beg the Governor of that province, in 1758. But the Sikhs 
were as little submissive to the Mahrattas as they had been to their 
predecessors, and it was only in Adlna Beg’s old charge, the 
Jullundur Doab, that there was anything like order. At the end of 

1758, Adina Beg died leaving no son to succeed him. 

Next year Ahmad Shah invaded India for the fifth time, drove 
out the Mahrattas, and at the battle of Panipat, in 1761, destroyed 
for ever their chance of being again masters of the Punjab. He 
then returned to Kabul, leaving Buland Khan Governor of Lahore 
and Zain Khan Governor of Sirhind. The Sikhs Avere now so strong 
that they began to build forts all over the country. They defeated 
Khwaja Ubed, who was in command at Lahore, and shut him up in 
that town. In 1762, Ahmad Shah appeared for the sixth time, and 
falling on the combined Sikh forces at Barnala near Sirhind, where 
they were engaged in hostilities with Zain Khan, inflicted on them 
the most terrible defeat they had ever experienced. This great 
battle is known as the Ohalughdrd ■—a word of uncertain dermitiqn, 
but probably connected with gharl, a channel cut by rurlning water, 
lohu, blood, and ghdr, the same as gharl —and meaning a great 
destruction of life, massacre or ruin. However, when Ahmad Shah 
had gone back to Kabul, leaving Saadat Khan Governor of 
Jullundur, they came together again, and in December, 1763, 
defeated and slew Zain Khan near Sirhind. This victory established 
Sikh independence; and though Ahmad Shah returned in 1764 and 
again in 1767, when he made the Katoch Rajput Chief Ghumand 
Chand Governor of Jullundur, he did not recover any substantial 
power; and as far as the Jullundur Doab is concerned, Afghan 
sovereignty, even in name, ended in the latter year. 

In reality the era of the Sikh Confederacies ( misl ), which 
succeeded that of foreign domination, had begun in this Doab in 

1759, immediately after the death of Adina Beg. The Sirdars of 
Jullundur all date the acquisition of their estates from Sambat 1816, 
or A. D. 1759. The confederacies were the Sikh form of the feudal 
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system. The leaders of the confederacies had under them minor 
chiefs, and those again their subordinates, till the common soldiers 
were reached. The country conquered by the confederacy was 
parcelled out among the chiefs for the support of . themselves and 
their armed, retainers, principally troopers, for footmen appear to 
have been held in no account. The greater chiefs divided then- 
lands among their subordinate chiefs, and these again assigned 
villages to their dependants for their support. Various tenures 
Springing from the system were known as Pattldarl, Misldarf, 
Tabadari and Jagirdarf. (20> It is not possible to say when the con¬ 
federacies had their first beginning. The germs of them existed 
early. The leaders, of some of the confederacies at least, each with 
his band of retainers whom he supported partly by robbery, partly 
by selling their services, partly from the income of his estates, were 
in the field long before they acquired the territory needed for their 
permanent support under the feudal system ; and till then, and till 
the foreign yoke had been shaken off, the confederacies were simply 
gangs of robbers or bands of mercenary soldiers. When indepen¬ 
dence was secured, all the confederacies were looked upon as forming- 
one commonwealth ; but they were constantly at war with each 
other, and the stronger were ever trying by force or fraud to make 
themselves masters of the possessions of the weaker. Inside the 
confederacies, each Sirdar, or Chief, obeyed his superior lord just as 
long as he thought fit. If he felt strong enough, he would declare 
himself independent, or transfer his services to another chief, or 
even to another confederacy. It is usual to reckon twelve con¬ 
federacies :—(1) the Nikdis, (2) the Nishdnias, (3) the Kanhaias, (4) 
the SuJcarchahas , (5) the Shahids, (6) the Bhangis, (7) the PhulMdns, 
(8) the Ahluwdlias, (9) the Bdmgarhias, (10) the Famdlapurias, (11) 
the Krorob Smghias, (12) the Dalawdlas. The Nikdis and Nishdnias 
had no connection with the Jullundur Do-ab. The Kanhaias for some 
time held a large tract in the upper part of the Doab, from which 
they had ousted the lldingarhias . In their wars with this con¬ 
federacy, it is probable that both they and the SukarchaJdas did* at 
times penetrate into Jullundur. The Sukarchakias ultimately, in the 
person of Ranjlt Singh, became masters of the whole of the Doab, 
but till then the scene of their history lay mostly outside it. The 
Shahids were so called because their leaders were killed in action 
with the Muhammadans and thus became martyrs. Among them 
was one Dip Singh, whose head was severed from his body in an 
encounter with the imperial troops; but some say this happened to 
Sada Singh (who appears to have been his nephew), at Dakoha, 
near Jullundur. . Whoever it was, he went on fighting for more 
than a mile, some say two or three miles, and some a week, after 
it happened. The connection of the Bhangi misl with ■ Jullundur 
was almost equally slight. Lehna Singh, a principal leader of one 
branch of this confederacy, was a native of Mustapur, a village in 
this district, about four miles north-east of Kartarpur. But he ran 

. . (2°) See the detailed account of the Sikh feudal system given, in Prinsep’s “ Origin of thg 

Sikh Power in the Punjab apd Political Rife of Maharaja lianiit Singh.” pp, 28 et 
Calcutta 1834. ^ 
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CHAP. I, B. away from home at an early age, and as he was adopted by a 
History, resident of the Amritsar District, his connection with Jullnndur 
Phfiikfaua. ceased. The PMlMdns, too, had little to do with this Doab. The 
Chaudhris of Phagwara were considered at one time in some measure 
under the patronage of the Patiala Raja, whose cousin, Bibi Rajindar, 
was married into this family; but in reality they did much more for 
Patiala than it did for them. Another lady of the Patiala family was 
married to a son of Tara Singh, Ghaiba, of Rahon. The PhulMdn 
State of Jind obtained a jdgiv, in 1826-27, in Jullnndur, from Ranjlt 
Singh, (21) and was connected by marriage with the Sirdars of Phil- 
laur. The Sirdars of Alawalpur, in Jullundur, owed their position, 
to a great extent, to their connection with Nabha. Otherwise this 
Abhmaims. confederacy needs no further notice. The remaining five misls had 
large possessions in this Doab. The Ahluwdlias, of whom the Raja 
of Kapurtliala is the head, have had their history written in detail 
in the Rajas of the Punjab, and as their possessions lay for the most 
part outside the Jullundur District, there will be little to say about 
this, perhaps the greatest of the Sikh confederacies, and that little 
can behest introduced when the other .misls are being considered. 

^RAmgarhias. Jassa Singh is usually looked upon as the founder of the 
§ iv cr ’ Ramgarhia confederacy, and he was certainly the first who made it 
famous. He belonged to the carpenter caste, but it does not appear 
that he ever worked as a carpenter himself. His family belonged 
to the Lahore District. He took service, in 1752, witli AdfnaBeg, 
and with all the leaders of the confederacy, except one, Tara Singh, 
helped him, in the same year, to defeat the Ahluwalias, Kanhaias 
and Sukarchakias at Makliowal. Adfna Beg is said by one account 
to have given him charge of a large tract in the Jullundur Doab, of 
which he subsequently became master. But, however this may 
be, in about four years Adina Beg was driven out of Jullundur by 
Prince Taimur, on which Jassa Singh left him, and built or restored 
a fort at Amritsar, called the Ram Rauni (from which the misl takes 
its name), which was demolished shortly afterwards by Adfna Beg. 
On the death of the latter, Jassa Singh acquired large possessions 
in the north of the Bari Doab, and then crossing the Beas, con¬ 
quered a considerable tract in the north-west of the Jullundur 
Doab, and took tribute from the Chaudhris of Phagwara. He here 
came into collision with Sirdar Mansa Singh of Garhdiwala, who 
belonged to the Dalawala confederacy. In 1776, the Ahluwalias, 
Kanhaias and Sukarchakias attacked the Ramgarhias, took all their 
country, and drove Jassa Singh across the Sutlej, where he re¬ 
mained for seven years, living partly by robbery, and partly by 
selling his services to anyone who wanted them. In 1783, the 
Kanhaias had grown too powerful to please the Sukarchakias, and 
the latter, in alliance with Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra, recalled 
Jassa Singh, who, after some fighting, recovered his old territory. 

On his death, in 1803, his son, Jodh Singh, succeeded. He 
assisted Lord Lake, in 1805, when the latter entered the Doab in 

(21) This consisted of Mnsapur, Mahrampur, Malpur, Garoha, Lodipuc and another 
Village now included in MusSpur, all in the present NawasUahr Tabgll, 
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pursuit of Holkar, who had plundered some fifty of the Ramgarhia CHAP. I, B. 
villages. On Jodh Singh’s death, in 1816, the family began to History, 
quarrel, and Ranjit Singh, being asked to arbitrate, took all their 
possessions for himself. These lay mostly in the Dasuya Tahsil of 
the Hoshiarpur District and in the extreme north of Jullundur, and 
will be noticed in more detail hereafter. 

The Faizullapurias, also called Singhpurias, belonged to the The Fauut- 
Amritsar District. The founder of the confederacy was Kapilr lft P urias - 
Singh, and it was called after his village, Faizullapiir, which, he re¬ 
named Singhpur. Kapur Singh was early a Sirdar. He was at 
Jullundur in 1780, when he took Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, under his 
protection, to whom he subsequently made over the leadership of 
the Sikh forces. When Adina Beg instigated the Sikhs to plunder 
Jullundur, in 1757, Jassa Singh took possession of the city, but the 
Afghans who occupied the neighbouring fortified villages, or bastts , 
offered a stubborn resistance, and defended themselves for nearly 
two years. They then found they were not strong enough to 
stand alone and resolved on calling in to their assistance Khushal 
Singh, nephew' of Kapur Singh (whom he had succeeded in 1758), 
and agreed to pay tribute. Accordingly Khushal Singh came, and 
Mian Sharf-ud-dfn (great grandson of Shekli Danvesh, after whom 
one of the bastts is called), who was the principal leader of the 
Afghans, put him in possession of the bastts and also of the fort of 
Lambra, seven miles south of Jullundur. Next the Ahluwalias were 
expelled from the city, and Khushal Singh occupied himself 
in bringing the country into order and consolidating his possessions. 

During his lifetime his son, Budh Singh, built the foil at Jullundur. 

Khushal Singh was succeeded by Budh Singh in 1795. In 
September, 1811, Diwtin Muhkam Chand, on the part of Ran jit 
Singh, supported by the Ramgarhia and Ahluwalia Chiefs, took 
Jullundur and other forts, as Bulandpur, three miles north of 
Jullundur, and Patti, in Hoshiarpur, and obliged Sirdar Budh Singh 
to fly for safety to Ludhiana. The family had large estates to the 
south of the Sutlej, and is still in possession of part of them, but the 
Jullundur territories, which comprised the southern part of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, and extended into the south-west of the Hoshiar¬ 
pur Tahsil, and probably included part of the Dasuya Tahsil, were 
lost for ever. The account of how the Faizullapurias obtained 
Jullundur is taken from the Bdrah Mid , but is evidently not in all 
respects accurate, as it makes out they were in possession from 
1759 or 1760, while as late as 1762 Saadat Khan held Jullundur as 
Governor under Ahmad Shah, Durani. But the Afghan occupation 
may have been only temporary. Another account says that, on the 
death of Adina Beg, the Katoch Raja and the Chiefs of Jullundur 
put Diwan Bishambar Das, Adina Beg’s minister, in possession, ‘who 
was shortly after killed at Shekhupur in resisting the attack of 
the Faizullapurias and Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, into whose hands 
Jullundur then fell. The latter Chief voluntarily made over the 
country to Khushal Singh and himself withdrew. The Ahluwalias 
obtained Basti Shah Kuli and Bast! Nau at a much later date. 
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The Faizullapurias seem to have made themselves masters of 
Jullundur about 1762. 

This confederacy was divided into two branches, the Krora 
Singhias or Kalslas and the Shamsinghias. The latter belonged to 
the Umballa District, and do not concern us ; but the former were 
in great force in the Jullundur Doab as well as further south. 
Krora Singh, one of the founders of the mis/, was a Birk Jat (some 
say a Khatri) and belonged originally to the Faizullapdria con¬ 
federacy. He made himself independent, and took possession 
of Hariana and Sham Chau nisi in the Hoshiarpur District, and 
had lands also in the north of Jullundur, where the confederacy 
is still represented by the Sirdars of Laroya and Naugajja, in 
Jullundur, and of Sirhal Kasdan, in Nawashalir. He was killed 
at Azimabad in the United Provinces, and was succeeded by 
Sirdar Baghel Singh, who returned to the Punjab and acquired 
the country about Taiwan, in the south-west of the Phillaur 
Tahsil. Taiwan was part of the country occupied by the Manj 
Rajputs (vide Section C), and was held by Mian Mahmud Khan, 
of that tribe, when the general break-up occurred in 1759: 
he had a few hundred troopers of his own, but he was under 
the protection of Krora Singh. The Taiwan territory was shut 
in on one side by that of the Sirdars of Niirmahal, who were 
subordinate to the Ahluwalia chief, and on the other by branches 
of the Dalawala confederacy, and was very circumscribed. When 
Ahmad Shah made his last invasion, in 1767, and halted at 
the Sutlej, the Sikhs, as was their usual custom, retreated to a 
considerable distance, and Mian Mahmud Khan took this oppor¬ 
tunity to make himself master of the imperial serai at Niirmahal, 
which had strong high loop-holed walls of brick and stone. When 
Ahmad Shah left, the Sikhs returned, but the Rajpfits continued to 
hold the serai for several years. The Sikhs then collected and 
besieged it. Mian Mahmud Khan’s son succeeded in reinforcing 
the garrison, but provisions and ammunitions were deficient, for 
his dhvdn, or minister, who was a Khatri, had, according to tradi¬ 
tion, sold his stores and appropriated the proceeds. Baghel Singh 
was now asked for help. His forces were dispersed, and all he 
could do was to send his nephew, Hamlr Singh, with 300 horse to 
co-operate with the Rajputs, who had collected about 2,000 footmen. 
With this force Hamlr Singli tried to pass a convoy of supplies 
through the Sikh lines, but in the battle that ensued he was beaten, 
"Wounded and taken prisoner. Out of respect for Baghel Singh, the 
Sikhs made Hamlr Singh handsome presents and sent him in safety 
to Taiwan. Finally, after a siege of 33 days, the garrison was 
reduced to the last extremity by hunger and had to surrender. 
Four days later Baghel Singh came up, and at once attacked the 
fort of Shamsabad belonging to the Niirmahal Sirdar, Diwan Singh, 
and took it. He then asked Mian Mahmud Khan for ground to 
build a fort of his own, and suggested that Taiwan was the most 
suitable place. The Rajput chief had no choice hut to agree ; and 
with such zeal did Baghel Singh work that he had a strong fort 
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built in a month. l ® 2) He next arranged the tribute the country was 
to pay him, and set off in the direction of Delhi to see what he 
could pick up there. He had an officer, named Sukhu Singh, 
whom he employed in harrying the country about Jmd, Rohtak, 
and Gohana, till ultimately Sukhd Singh became so powerful that 
he declared himself independent. But the old “ jackal,” Baghel 
Singh, was more than a match for him; and having by fair words 
got him into his power, promptly imprisoned him. Finally they 
became reconciled, and on Baghel Singh’s death Sukhu Singh be¬ 
came manager to his two widows. The usual disputes take place 
between the ladies, and Sukhu Singh becomes master of Taiwan. 
In the end, Ran jit Singli took Taiwan and their other possessions, 
in the cold weather of 1809-10. The elder Sirdarru had recently 
died, and the younger, Ram Kaur, had to fly to Ludhiana for safety. 
Mr. Purser was not able to find out when Baghel Singh died, but it 
was very early in the 19tli century, if not in 1799. He was succeeded 
as head of the Krora Singhias by Jodh Singh of Kalsfa, who 
obtained Sham Chaurasi and some other of his villages. 

None of the eleven confederacies already noticed had its origin 
in the Jullundur Doal). But the remaining one of the twelve, that 
of the Dalawalas, was founded in the extreme south-west of 
Jullundur, near the junction of the Bens and Sutlej. It was one of 
the most powerful of the mi sis and, according to one account, (23) 
could put between 7,000 and 8,000 horsemen into the field. This 
number is probably a maximum; and must include the forces of all 
chiefs who at any time belonged to the confederacy, though they 
may have afterwards become independent; but with this proviso, 
and considering the wide extent of the Dalawala possessions, which 
included almost the wholo of the three southern tahsils of Jullundur, 
parts of Hoshiarpur, Ferozepore, Ludhiana, and Ambala, and 
reached as far south as Tlninesar and Ladwa, it is not likely that 
there is any serious exaggeration in this estimate. The confederacy 
derives its name from the village of Dala, which is now part of the 
Kapurthala State, and lies a little to the north-east of Lohian, on 
the Jullundur and Ferozepore high-road. But, though called after 
this village, the Dalawala confederacy had its origin in the 
neighbouring village of Kang, which belongs to the Nakodar 
Tahsil, and lies between two and three miles south of Lohmn, on 
the south of the Bern stream. Tara Singh, Ghaiba, was the 
founder. <2i) He was a very poor man and a goat-herd; his goats 

(23) A sanvd from Baghel Singh, of S. 1833 (A,D. 1776-77), dated from Camp Taiwan’ 
probably fixes tho dare. 

(23) Omballa Regular Settlement Beport, Southern parganahs, p. 13. The figures in the 
Umballa Report seem based on Prinsep’s llwjeet Singh (pp. 29-33), except as regards the 
Ramgarhias. 

(24) There is another account, according to which the confederacy owed its origin to one 
Gnlaba, a jRhatri of Daliwal, a village near Dera Baba Nanak, on the Ravi, in the Gnrdaspur 
District, whose shop was robbed, and he reduced to poverty, so that he had to beoome a robber 
in order to gain his living; and it was only on his death that Tara Singh, one of his followers 
became the leader of the mi°l. But there is plenty of internal evidence to show that the 
former version is correot and the other wrong. According to the latter, ghaiba is a Punjabi 
word; meaning one who talks too much and talks nonsense ; and poor Tara Singh got his title 
because he was addicted to this bad habit; in fact Tara Singh, Ghaiba, means Tara Singh the 
Babbler, Leaving out of consideration the difficulty that there is no such letter as gh in Punjabi, 
it seems highly unlikely that T#r£ Singh, who, after Ranjit Singh and Jassa Singh, Ahluwalie 
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were stolen by a famous Gujar robber, Suleman, and liis few 
household effects were carried off to pay the King’s taxes; and 
then Tara Singh went to Dala and became a Sikh, taking the pdhul 
from one Gurdial, a Tallinn Kliatri, and commenced life again as a 
robber. He was a Kang Jat himself, but in his gang, besides other 
Kangs, such as Chart Singh of Gandhran, near Nakodar, Tara 
Singh, Kakar, Dargalia Singh, Dharm Singh and Knur Singh, 
cousins of Tara Singh, Ghaiba, there were some Badecha .fats (sous 
of the Chief’s sister) who belonged to the Manjha, and on being 
left orphans had come to Kang. These were Man Singh, Dan Singh 
and Sujan Singh. Now the first object of a man who became a 
Sikh with the intention of becoming a Sirdar, was to get a sword, 
and the next was to get a horse. At first Tara Singh’s companions 
were badly provided with these necessaries, but fortune threw 
some troopers of Ahmad Shah in their way, and the Sikhs showed 
the greatest zeal in conducting them across the Bern, leading their 
horses and carrying their arms; but did not think it necessary to 
return these when they got to the other side of the river. Thus 
equipped Tara Singh prospered, and his band grew, and at last he 
and his men went off to Amritsar and joined the Ahluwalias and 
Singhpurias who were plundering the country. When Mfranpur, 
a town which seems to have been situated near Sirhind, was sacked 
by the Sikhs, Tarn Singh acquired much booty and returned to his 
home in the Jullundur Doab. He was also probably present at the 
capture of Kasur, in the Lahore District, which had already taken 
place in the same year in which Sirhind fell and Zain Khan was 
slain. Some say that, it was Tara Singh, Kakar, of this confederacy, 
who killed Zain Khan at the battle of SirHlnd, but this seems a 
mistake. Before this Tam Singh, Ghaiba, had become a chief of 
note. In 1760 (25) he had crossed the Sutlej and in the Ferozepore 
District conquered the ildka of Dharmkot, which lie kept for 
himself, and ildka Fatahgarh, which he made over to his cousins, 
Dharm Singh and Kaur Singli. On his return to the Doab he took 
Dakhni, which was held by Sharf-ud-dm, an Afghan of Jullundur, 
•who has been already mentioned. He then marched into the east 
of the District and took all the country about Rahon, and fixed his 
residence at that town. He next returned and occupied the 
neighbourhood of Phillaur, which finally went to Tara Singh, 
Kakar. From Phillaur he went to Dakhni, and when Sujan Singh, 
Badecha, was killed by a musket ball when taking Nakodar from 
the Manj Rajputs, Tara Singh, Ghaiba, stepped in and occupied 
the town himself; but he provided amply for the Badechas, who 
are now represented by the Sirdars of Shahkot and Dhandowal in 
the south-west of the Nakodar Tahsil. He also acquired all the 
country about Mahatpur, and took Ivot Badal Khan, near Taiwan ; 

was the most capable of all the Sikh chiefs, should not have been able to hold his tongue. 
Another derivation is from the Arabic word ghaib, meaning mysterious or concealed ; and the 
title was given to him because he was almost superhumanly clever. His first exhibition of 
his cleverness was in passing his flock of goats across the swollen Bern by help of a mahal t or 
the endless band to which the earthen buckets of a well are fastened. 

(26) The Ferozepore Regular Settlement Report says 1760 (p. 13) Dargaha Singh was killed 
in 1763 at Harike, and it was probably after his death Dharmkot and Fatebgarh were acquired, 
as otherwise he would have got a share with his brother. 
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but the latter seems afterwards to have fallen into the hands of 
Mian Mahmud Khan and his protector, Baghel Singh, Krora 
Singhia. On the other side of the Sutlej, Tara Singh was in pos¬ 
session of part of the Ludhiana District, including the strong fort 
of Ghumgrana; it is uncertain when he acquired this territory, but 
it was probably after the battle of Sirhind, in 1763, when this 
confederacy extended its dominions so much to the south of the 
river 1261 , Tara Singh’s personal estates were confined to the Jul- 
lundur District and Ghumgrana; elsewhere the members of the 
confederacy were practically independent. The Dalawala Chief 
was on intimate terms with the Plmlkian family of Patiala, as Bi'bi 
Chand Kaur, daughter of Raja Ainar Singh of that State, was 
married to his son, Dasondha Singh, and so was constantly engaged 
on one side or the other in the incessant domestic disputes of the 
Patiala reigning house. In 1772, he with numerous other chiefs, 
came to the assistance of Amar Singh when the latter’s half brother, 
Himmat Singh, had rebelled. In 1778, when the Raja had been 
defeated by Sirdar Han Singh of Sialba, supported by Sirdar Jassa 
Singh, Ramgarhia, Tara Singh was one of the chiefs who hastened 
to his help; another ally from .lullunder was Bi'bi Rajindar of 
Phagwara. Hari Singh had originally belonged to the Dalawala 
confederacy, and probably Tara Singh was not sorry to get a 
chance of taking revenge for his successful claim to independence. 
In 1779, when the Delhi Court made an attempt to recover the 
Malwa country, Tard Singh joined the other leaders of the Khalsa 
in resisting the Vizier, Nawab Majd-ud-daula Abd-ul-Ahd, and the 
attempt ended in failure. On the death of Amar Singh, in 1781, 
the Dalawala Chief backed up the rebellion of Sirdar Mahan Singh, 
against Raja Sahib Singh, who was the brother of Bfbi Chand 
Kaur, Tara Singh’s daughter-in-law. But he soon deserted the 
rebel Sirdar, who was then obliged to surrender. About 1788, 
Sialba and Patiala had become fast friends and attacked the 
Singhpurias, who had been encroaching on the Sialba territory. 
But Tara Singh was still opposed to his former dependants, and, 
with other chiefs, interfered and prevented any serious injury 
being done to the Singhpurias. On this occasion Maler Kotla was 
on the Patiala side, Avhich Tara Singh apparently did not forget, 
for in 1794, he supported Bed! Sahib Singh in the religious war 
he preached against the unhappy Afghans of t hat State. However, 
neither did Patiala forget their former assistance, and by bribes 
and threats the invaders were got rid of. A little before, in the 
same year, the Mahrattas invaded the cis-Sutlej States and were 


(20) The family tiadition says he also acquired the Mari ildk i in Ferozepore, but the facts 
appear to be these. Two bn.thers. Bir Singh nnd Ilami'r Singh, took Kot Kapura and Mari'. 
The latter fell to the lot of Bir Singh, His granddaughter, Des&n, was married to Sadha 
Singh, Kakar, of Phillaur. Slie succeeded her father at Mari. In 1786, DiwAn NSnu Mai of 
Patiala attacked Kot Kapura and Mari, when Bani liattan Kaur, wife of Sirdar Ta a Singh, 
Ghaiba, with Kaur Singh, Kang, of Fatehgnrh, came to the rescue. Some of the Mari villages 
on'this oooasion passed to Hari Singh and Albel Singh, nephews of the Rani. When Diw.-hi 
Muhbatn Chand, in 1806 seized the oountry, Albel Singh entered the service of Sirdar Dalel 
Singh of Malod. Hari Singh died, and his sons went to live at Mat, 20 miles south of Marl, ns 
Bimple zemindars. The Punjab Chiefs (p, 652) says Hari Singh and Albel Singh Were 
brothers-indaw of Tim Singh ghaiba. 


CHAP. I, 
History. 
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1779. 

1781. 

1788. 


1791. 
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CHAP- 1, B. defeated at Murdanpur, near Ambala, by Bibi Sahib Kaur, wlio 
History, herself led on the Patiala troops and was supported by a detach- 
1799 . ment of Tara Singh’s forces, among other auxiliaries. In 1799, 
the Phdlkian Chiefs were involved in war Avith George Thomas, 
the adventurer, whose head-quarters were at Hansi in Hisstir and 
at Georgegarh (Jahrtzgarh), in the north-west of the Jhajjar Tahsil 
of Rohtak and whose disciplined troops were more than a match 
for the Sikhs. Tara Singh, Ghaiba, on this occasion was on the 
side of the Plmlkians, and was engaged in the indecisive battle at 
Narangwal between the Jind troops and George Thomas. Further 
to the west Tara Singh took part in the affairs of the Farfdkot 
State ; and induced Chart. Singh, avIio had deposed and imprisoned 
his father, Mohr Singh, to release him. But the days of the 
Confederacies were nearly numbered, and one powerful state was 
being gradually formed by Ranjit Singh out of the separate and 
often mutually hostile fragments into which the country had 
hitherto been broken. One of the earliest to succumb Avas the 
1807 - Dalawala confederacy. Tu 1807, Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej 
and attacked the Rajput, fort of Naraingarh in the Ambala District. 
Tara Singh, Ghaiba, accompanied him, got ill, and died on his way 
home, during the siege. His death Avas kept secret while the 
body was sent in all haste to Rah on to be burnt. But the funeral 
rites had scarcely been performed, when the Sikh army appeared 
before Rahon, Avhither Ranjit Singh had hastened to make himself 
master of his old ally’s possessions. According to Cunningham 
(p. 144, Fjd. 1849), Tara Singh’s Avidow, Rani Rattan Kaur, 
“ equalled the sister of the Raja of Patiala in spirit, and she is 
described to have girded up her garments and to have fought, 
sword in hand, on the battered Avails of the fort of Rahon.” No 
doubt Rattan Kaur would have faught Ranjit Singh or any one 
else Avith the greatest pleasure; it would not have been the first 
time she had led on her troops; and, according to tradition still 
current in the country, she was never so happy as when at the head 
of a body of horse ; but though some pretence of defending Rahon 
and Nawasha.hr was made, real.resistance Avas out of the question, 
and the Dalawala possessions on this side of the Sutlej passed, 
practically without a bloAv, into the hands of the representative of 
the Sukarchakias. Tara Singh, Ghaiba, is said to have been 90 
years old Avlien he died, and he Avas head of the Dalawalas at least 
44 vears. In character he appears to have been simple in his 
tastes, and in private life singularly amiable and good-natured, 
though it may be doubted whether he Avas of that exemplary piety 
which the author of the Barah Mid attributes to him. He Avas 
evidently the favourite hero of this chronicler, as page after page 
is devoted to anecdotes showing the good heart of the tine old 
chief. With the agriculturists lie Avas especially friendly and ever 
ready to enquire into their grievances. Nominally, Ave are told, 
they paid him one-fourth or one-fifth of the crops, but in reality 
he took one-tenth. In domestic affairs he Avas as unhappy as 
most Sikh chiefs, and, if possible, surpassed Ranjit Singh in 
philosophical indifference to family disgrace. He was evidently 
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a man of great ability, courage and energy, and probably, in moral 
qualities superior to the Sikhs of a later generation. For other 
Dalawala Chiefs see Purser II, §§ 22, 23. 

In Appendix B of the Rajas of the Punjab is given a statement 
of Chiefs possessing territory in the plain country of the Jullundur 
Doab. This statement refers to the year 1807-08, it would seem, 
though it is said to refer to 1750 ; probably 1807-08 was considered 
as the Vikramdityan year which would be 1750 A. I). The 
following is the statement as far as it refers to the Jullundur 
District:— 


Names of tbe 
Chiefs, 


Succoo Singh* 
Sirdar Futta Singh, 
Ahln. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Boodh Singh, Fy- 
zulaporia 

Godh Singh, Kani- 
gurria. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dewan Mokum 
Singh 

Ditto ... 

Churrut Singh+ ... 


Parganah. 

! 

Revenue.! 

Tallawiai ,,, 
Ditto 

Rs. 

io,ooo| 

1,43,000; 

Shakoopoor j 

Sultapoor 

Badshahpur 

2,05,14.1! 

01,105! 
70,0311 

Ilydeabad 

- 7,011 

Jalandhar 

4,75,504 

Meanee ... 

11,9 31 

Ryhimabad 

Acberabad 

Naw Nurigid 
Darduck 
Ralioo, 
Nakodur ... 

4,004) 

91,450 

51,021 

6,11,510: 

31,1011 

Noormuhal 

i 

50,111 

1 


Grand 

Total. 

Forces. 

Cavalry 

_ 

Infantry. 

Rs. 

10,000 

■> 

40 

... 

j. 

7,000 


... J 

0,38,483 


/ ::: 

4,00,779 


::: 

0,42,611 

150 



Remarks. 


Taiwan, Siikii Sirigli. 

Fattah Singh, Aidti- 
walia, 

Shekhupur. 

Sultiopnr. 

There is a village of 
this name 7 miles 
west of Kartarpnr in 
Kapurthala. 

Hadiabad represents 
Phagwara. 

Sirdar liudh Singh, 
Faizullapnria. 

Sardar Jodi) Singh, 
Ratngarhia. 


Diwan M o h k a tn 
Chand, Dardak 
Rah i in. 


* Dependent on the wife cf Bhungcl Singh (Baghcl Singh, Krora Singhia). 
t Dependent on Futta Singh, Ahlmvalia, 


This list whs drawn up in 1808, and it is stated that it is 
incorrect in some particulars. There are some evident errors 
which it has not appeared worth while to correct. Thus, when 
this statement was prepared the whole of the Dalawala possession 
had been absorbed, and made over to Diwan Moltkam Chand. The 
Faizullapurias were the next to lose their estates, in 1811 Five 
years later, in 1816, the Ramgarliias were despoiled. In 1825 
Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia, had fled across the Sutlej, and his estates 
in the Jullundur Doab had been confiscated. On his return in 
1827, when he and Ran jit Singh had become reconciled, they were 
mostl-y given back. Phagwara was again confiscated in 1836 but 
immediately restored. The Krora Singhias lost - Taiwan with 
Sliergarh and Hariana, as before related, in 1809-10. Jodh’Singh, 
Kalsia, had already died, in 1818, at Multan whither lie had 
accompanied Ranjit Singh to the siege. His estates Were resumed, 
n the time of his son, Sirdar Sobha Singh, in 1831 (S. 1888). 


CHAP. I, B- 
History. 

The plain 
country of 
the Jullundur 
Doab in 
1807-8. 

Purser II, 
§ 24. 


Extension 
of Lahore 
authority. 

PurBer 11, 
§ 25. 
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But before the Confederacies had been absorbed by Ranjit 
Singh, the English had already appeared in the Jullundur Doab. 
In 1805, Lord Lake, in pursuit of Holkar, crossed the Sutlej* 271 and 
advanced to the Bcas. At the end of that year, the Malirattas, who 
had not been received with any cordiality by the Sikhs, came to 
terms with the English and returned home, while the latter with¬ 
drew to the North-West Provinces. 

It has been said that the Sikhs of the Jullundur Doab were 
only partially under the rule of Ranjit Singh, and that their leader 
was the Aliluwalia Chief; but, however weak Ranjit Singh’s 
authority may have been in the Doab compared with elsewhere, it 
was quite strong enough for all practical purposes of enforcing 
service and collecting revenue. Still, though Ranjit Singh broke 
the power of the great chiefs, he did not proceed to extremities 
against their feudal subordinates. These were mostly left in 
possession of a considerable portion of their estates, and in return 
were obliged to supply a proportionate number of men for the 
army, and, in some cases, to render personal service. The rest 
of the country was either given on a similar tenure to other 
followers of the Sikh Government or was held by Nazims or 
Governors who were appointed by the ruler of the day, and who 
paid, or rather agreed to pay, a certain revenue for the country 
committed to their charge. The first Nazim of the Jullundur Doab 
was Diwan Mohkam Chand. An account of this able man, the 
Commander-in-Chief of Ranjit Singh’s army, will be found at page 
551 of the I’unjab Chiefs. When he was away on service, the 
Doab was managed by his son Moti Ram. In October 1814, the 
Diwan died, and Avas succeeded by Moti Ram. (28) He held the 
appointment till he was made GoAmrnor of Kashmir, in 1819, and 
his place in Jullundur was taken by his son Kirpa Ram. In 1826, 
the latter considering himself ill-used by Raja Dhyan Singh of the 
Jammu family, brought only 50 horsemen to the Peshawar expedi¬ 
tion instead of his whole contingent. Ranjit Singh at once took 
away the government of Jullundur from him, and made it over at 
first to Fakir Aziz-ud-din, and then to Sirdar Desa Singh, Majithia. 
In a year and-a-half, Kirpa Ram was again taken into favour and 
was appointed to Kashmir, Avliere he remained till 1831, vdien he 
again fell before the enmity of Dhyan Singh. Moti Ram, Avho had 
been appointed to Jullundur, also succumbed at the same time, and 
his place Avas taken by Shaikh Gludam Muhi-ud-din, one' of his 
followers. This man was the first of the Governors knoAvn as the 
Shaikhs, Avho are of evil repute on account of the merciless way 
they exacted the last farthing from the people. Ghulam Muhi-ud- 
din appears to have practised his extortions in person in Kashmir, 
and by deputy in Jullundur. After one year, the people raised 
such an outcry at his oppressive administration that he was 
recalled, and Misr Rup Lai, another object of dislike to Raja 
Dhyan Singh, Avas sent in his place to Jullundur and Hosliiarpur. 

(27) Lord Lake appears to havo crossed at Pbillaur, the Mahrattas at Karisna about 5 miles 
p the river, 

(as) Mohkanj Chand’s cenotaph is at Phillanr and has a revenue-free grant for its support, 
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He liad liis faults, but liis taxation was generally light, and he 
was one of the best of the Sikh Governors in any part of the 
Punjab. His head-quarters were at the town of Hoshiarpur. In 
1889, Ranjit Singh died, and the Jammu family at once had the 
Misr recalled, and Ghulam Muhi-ud-din was again deputed to this 
Doab. In April, 1841, he was sent with his Jullundur levies, 
chiefly Muhammadans, in company with Raja Gulab Singh, another 
member of the Jammu family, to restore order in Kashmir, where 
the Sikh troops had mutinied. His place in Jullundur was taken 
by his son, Shaikh Imam-ud-dm Khan; but he, too, soon left for 
Kashmir appointing his relations, Shekhs Kami Bakhsh and 
Sandhi Khan his agents in the Doab. They held the post till, at 
the end of the first Sikh war, the country between the Sutlej and 
Beas was ceded to the British. The second administration of the 
Shaikhs was just as oppressive as the first. It may be noted here 
that the Faizullapuria estates were not put under Diwan Mohkam 
Chand at first, but were administered for four years by Nur-ud-dfn, 
brother of Fakir Aziz-ud-din. In the long period of forty years, 
during which Jullundur was more or less subordinate to the 
Government of Lahore, scarcely any remarkable event occurred in 
the southern part of the Doab that has not already been narrated. 
An exception must be made as regards the case of Bikrama Singh 
and Atr Singh, Bedis, which will be hereafter related (Section C) and 
which necessitated the despatch of an army to restore quiet in the 
country about Dakhni and Malslan, near Nakodar. In the first Sikh 
war, the Jullundur Doab, though the principal prize of the victors, 
was not the scene of any remarkable military event. The army of 
Sirdar Ranjodh Singh, Majithia, marched through the Doab and 
were joined by the troops of the Ahluwalia Chief. They crossed 
the Sutlej at Phillaur on the 17th January, 1846, and after a 
temporary success at Badowal, were totally defeated by Sir Henry 
Smith at Aliwal, eleven days later, and driven across the Sutlej at 
Ghug, a couple of miles south of Taiwan. The Sikhs retreated' to 
Phillaur, (which was abandoned by its garrison), and then dispersed. 
After the battle, the main body of the English army marched 
for Sobraon, while Brigadier Wheeler crossed the river in pursuit 
of the Sikhs, also near Taiwan, and advanced on Phillaur and 
occupied the fort, the key of which had been made over to him at 
Taiwan by Chaudhrl Kutb-ud-din, who for this service got 
a pension and afterwards a grant of waste land, where the 
village of Kutbiwal now stands. The Zaildar of Phillaur 
is the Chaudhrfs son. From Phillaur the English marched to 
Jullundur. 

On annexation, the Jullundur Doab was formed into one 
Commissionership, to which Mr. John Lawrence (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence) was appointed. Cantonments were built at Jullundur 
Phillaur, Nakodar and Kartarpur, in the present Jullundur District! 
Jullundur is still a large cantonment, but the other three places were 
abandoned; Nakodar and Kartarpur in 1854, and Phillaur in 
1857. ‘ 
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CHAP i' B. One 0 £ || ie mos t important duties of the Commissioner and 
History, his subordinates was to see that the forts, with which the District 
From an- -was studded, (2S) were pulled down. This was a procedure highly 
ny ‘° distasteful to some of the Sikh Chiefs. Sirdar Lehna. Singh, 
Purser ii, § Majithia, managed to put off the demolition of the Darulf fort for 
two years, his agent solemnly declaring the walls and bastions had 
been pulled down. But when Mr. Lawrence went to the spot he 


found nothing had been done. Finally he had to employ his own 
workmen, and the Sirdar had to pay a goodly sum on account of 
their Avages. Probably the Chiefs had an eye to future contingen¬ 
cies, and the second Sikh Avar (1848-49) Avas not long in breaking- 
out. The Jullundur District was not the scene of any military 


operations in this Avar, though some fighting took place in the 
adjoining District of Hoshiarpur. However, if the Char Bdqh-i- 


Punjdh is to be believed, it was a native of Jullundur who struck 
the first blow in the outbreak Avhich led to the annexation of the 


whole of the Punjab, for the soldier who wounded Mr. Vans AgneAV 
as he was inspecting the fort at Mooltan, Avas Amir Chand, alias 
Chojir, a resident of Pliillaur. For the first tAvo years after its 
cession by the Sikhs, the Jullundur Doab, kuown till 1868 as the 
Trans-Sutlej States, Avas subordinate directly to the Supreme 
Government, but afterwards it Avas placed under the chief authority 
at Lahore, to Avhom, whether known as Resident, Board of Adminis¬ 
tration, Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant-Governor, it has 
remained subordinate ever since. The people of the Punjab were 
sick of fighting and robbery, and when they got the chance settled 
down at once to peaceful pursuits. In 1848, a writer notes, the 
Jullundur District was more secure than that of Jessore ; while 
another, apparently from personal knowledge, says crime against 
the person or property scarcely exists (Calcutta Review, X, 1). 
When the Sikh Army, which had arrogated to itself the title of 
IChalsa, Avas finally crushed at Gujr.it, the rest of the Punjab showed 
itself equally anxious for rest, and such tranquillity soon prevailed 
that, in 1852, the movable column which had been kept in Jullun¬ 
dur was reduced. Provincial capitals usually fall off in importance, 
lunless they have special natural advantages), as the means of 
communication are improved arid the poAver of the central 
government becomes more consolidated ; and so, not long after 
annexation, it was noted that the town of Jullundur was declining 
(Administration Report, 1851-58, para. 500). Till the Mutiny 
nothing of any importance occurred in the District; but mention 
may be made of the erection of the present Church in Cantonments, 
which took place about 1852, at a cost of Rs. 22,000, of which 
Rs. 12,000 were private subscriptions. 


the Mutiny When the Mutiny of 1857 occurred, Phillaur was occupied 
n u mi ii r. somc G f f j 1c 3rd Native Infantry. Part of the regiment was at 

Ludhiana. At Jullundur, the 6th Light Cavalry, the 86th and 
61st Native Infantry and some Native Artillery were stationed. 

W There are remains still recognizable of 35 brick and 138 mud forts. 
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The 8th Foot and Horse with a troop of Artillery were the European 
garrison. Brigadier Hartley was in command, but was succeeded 
by Brigadier M. C. Johnstone before the actual outbreak occurred 
at Jullundur. The Civil Officers were the Commissioner, Major 
Lake, the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Farrington, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. S. S. Hogg, and the Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. G. Knox. The District was of importance, as one of 
the main lines of communication between the Punjab and Delhi 
passed through it, and was commanded, where it crossed the 
Sutlej, by the Phillaur fort; and besides, being rich in agricultural 
resources, it was able to supply ample means of carriage and other 
necessaries of an army in the field. When news of the outbreak 
at Meerut arrived, on May 12th, 1857, Major Lake was not at 
head-quarters, but Captain Farrington was present at a council 
held by Brigadier Hartley, at which it was determined to secure 
Phillaur and to establish telegraphic communication with it. Mr. 
Brown, the Superintendent of Telegraphs, had the telegraph at 
work by 10 o’clock the same evening, and by 3 a.m. next morning 

the native troops had been replaced by 150 men of the 8th Foot. 

Two guns were taken from Phillaur to j ullundur and with the two 
already there were placed under a guard of the same regiment. 
Two guns were equipped for service in any part of the District 
where required. The tahsil at Jullundur City was strengthened to 
serve as a fort; the men of the Slier-Dil police battalion were called 
in from the district; the treasure was placed under an European 
guard, and all the European inhabitants were brought together. 
The Raja of Kapurthala, ( 30 ) Randhir Singh, was asked for help ; 

but there was no need to ask, as, on the first intimation of the 

outbreak at Meerut, he proceeded to Jullundur with all the troops 
lie could collect, and with his brother remained there the whole of 
the hot weather. To his influence the peace of the Town and 
District was largely due ( 31 ). 

The Civil Treasure, ordinarily kept under a sepoy guard at 
the kutchery was transferred to the 8th Regiment, but afterwards, 
by the orders of Brigadier Johnstone, placed in charge of the two 
Native Infantry Regiments in equal shares, while new remittances 
w r ere forwarded to Phillaur. As the guard of the 36th Native 
Infantry remained staunch to the last, only Rs. 5,000 w'ere lost 
when the storm broke. There was no lack of evidence to show that 
a mutinous spirit was abroad in the native regiments. Constant 
fires had occurred in the Cantonments (which are nearly four miles 
from the City and Civil Lines), and other signs of bad feeling had 
been manifested ; but the military authorities disregarded these 
warnings, placed confidence in their men, neglected an opportunity 
for disarming them, and when the crisis came were found unpre¬ 
pared, At 11 r.M. on June 7th, a fire broke out in Cantonments. 

( 30 ) The Ahluw&lia Sirdar had been given tlie title of Haja for good services rendered 
during the Second Sikh War. 

( 31 ) He subsequently sent a detachment to Hoahiarpur, and in all supplied 1,200 infantry, 
200 cavalry and 5 guns. In 1858, when the Jollundur L>oab was no longer in danger, he, 
accompanied by his brother, Bikrama JSingh, marched with his troops to Oudh where they did 
exeel lent serrice. 
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CHAP- 1, B. When the officers went down to extinguish it, they were fired on 
History. ant ^ man y of them wounded, some mortally. All the native troops, 
The Mutiny with the exception of the artillery, which opened on the mutineers 

in juiiundur. w ith grape, and of fractions from each regiment, were in open 
mutiny, the cavalry being the worst offenders and urging on the 
infantry whenever the latter seemed to waver. Some of the native 
soldiers showed much courage and devotion in saving the lives of 
their officers. The object of the mutinous troops was now to get 
to Delhi; and as the City, Civil Station and Jail lay in the opposite 
direction and were, moreover, guarded by the Kaphrthala troops, 
they escaped unharmed. The mutineers are supposed to have left 
Juiiundur in two bodies about 1 a.m. on June 8tli. One went off in 
an orderly manner towards Hoshiarpur, and marching 180 miles 
in 54 hours, made good its escape along the hills. The second 
and larger party made for Pliillaur, which they reached the same 
morning. Here they were joined by the 3rd Native Infantry, and 
got a boat with which some of them crossed the river and brought 
over more boats, and the whole party crossed during the day. ( 3a ) 
Local reports say the crossing was effected at Karfana and Lisara, 
five and nine miles respectively up the river, and this seems correct. 
On the south side of the Sutlej they were encountered by Mr. 
Ricketts, the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, with three 
companies of the 4th Sikhs under Lieutenant Williams, two Nubha 
guns and some irregular match-lock men and troopers ; but he was 
unable to prevent them advancing on Ludhiana and taking posses¬ 
sion of the fort. In their hurry they had left Juiiundur without 
laying in a supply of ball cartridge, and were disagreeably surprised 
to find plenty of guns and powder at Ludhiana but no shot, not 
even musket-balls. From Ludhiana they went to Dehlon, and 
thence to Maler Kotla, where they arrived on the morning of the 
10th. They then proceeded into the west of the Kama! District, 
passing close to Patiala and obliging the Raja, who had gone with 
his troops to the assistance of the District Office]' at Thanesar, to 
return to guard his own capital. In Karnal, the people, while 
strongly sympathizing with the mutineers, thought it right not to 
neglect the opportunity of robbing them. In the end, they suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Delhi, where we find, a couple of months 
later, the officers of the 3rd regiment petitioning about their 
being unfairly treated and the King taking no notice of their 
complaint. The action of the military authorities at Juiiundur 
was as weak after the outbreak as before it. No pursuit 
was attempted till 7 a.m. on the 8th of June, when the sun was 
well up, though as the troops were despatched in such light march¬ 
ing order that neither rations nor servants to cook were sent with 

( 3l ) Gltulam Nabi, Zaildar of bhillanr, is the son of Chaudliri Kutab Din who handed over 
the keys of Pliillaur fort on its abandonment by the SikhB in 1846 When the 3rd Native 
Infantry fell in to join the Mutineeig Chilian) Nabi, then a lnd, with his fatherand a body of 
his people informed Col. Butler who was in chfirgeof the fort, of the mutiny, and collected the 
Earopean inhabitants and conducted them in safety to the fort. When goon afterwards 
Nicholson with the movable column came by the Taheildar refused to procme him supplies 
hut Kutab Diu arranged to find everything but green grass which wos then unprocurable. On 
Nioholson’s departure he Baid to Kutab Din : “ If I return from Delhi I will see you rewarded ; 
if I fall, we are in God’s hand, both thou and I,” Told by QhubXm Nabi , Qctobir 10th, 1902, 
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them, an earlier start might have been possible. General Johnstone CHAP. I, B. 
says the troops did start before 7 a.m., and could not have been History, 
sent sooner because he did not know till 3-80 a.m. in what direc- Th« Mutiny 
tion the mutineers had gone, and some time was needed for laying in Jallundur ' 
in supplies, &c. The troops did their best. They got to Phillaur 
the same evening, a distance of 24 miles, which was good work in 
June. But unfortunately they were always a march behind the 
enemy. When he was at Phillaur they were at Phagwara; he had 
reached Ludhiana when they got to Phillaur; Delilon, when they 
entered Ludhiana; and Maler Kotla, when the pursuit ceased at 
Dehlon, on the morning of June 10th. The 8th Foot returned the 
same evening to Ludhiana and thence to Jullundur, where it 
afterwards joined General Nicholson’s movable column and assisted 
in disarming the 33rd and 35th Native Infantry Regiments at 
Phillaur, on June 25th. The 33rd Native Infantry had been 
stationed at Hoshiarpur, and the 35th Native Infantry at Sialkot 
and Gujrat, and both had come with General Chamberlain, who 
commanded the movable column before his promotion, when he 
was succeeded by General Nicholson. In June, the forces at Jullun¬ 
dur were strengthened by 800 Tiwana horse under the command 
of Slier Muhammad Khan, a member of the family of Tiwana 
Maliks of Mitha Tiwana, in Shahpur. Major Lake was requested 
to raise a Sikh regiment on the spot; the Conquest-tenure 
Jaglrdars (the representatives of Mislddrs or leading men of the 
old Confederacies), were called on to supply men, horse and foot, 
which they willingly did ; the foreign element was strengthened 
by the enlistment of a number of llaiidputras from Leiah. These 
levies with the Kapurthala troops were quite sufficient to preserve 
the peace of the District than which none in the Punjab was less 
disposed to give trouble. The European women and children 
were sent to Lahore in June. A wing of the 8th Foot marched 
for Delhi about the same time, and the second wing left also for 
that destination in August. The European troops in the Doab 
then consisted of only a hundred men at Phillaur and the same 
number at Jullundur. After the fall of Delhi the country was 
disarmed, and matters were not long in settling down into their 
usual state. The Tiwana horse left for Oudh in December, and 
the Kapurthala troops followed them in May 1858. 

Since the mutiny little has occurred that needs record. In After the 
1858-59, the present Grand Trunk Road from the Sutlej to the mutin y' 
Beas, passing through Phillaur, Phagwara and Jullundur was 
re-aligned. Its metalling was not completed till some time later. 

Previous to that only the Ludhiana, Ferozepore and Lahore line 
was metalled. In 1869, the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
(since January 1st, 1886, forming part of the North-Western State 
Railway), was opened from the Bens to Jullundur, and early next 
year was completed to Phillaur. The Doab was linked to the rest 
of the Punjab by the great railway bridges, erected over the Beas 
in 1869 and over the Sutlej in 1870. In 1871-72, the former, and 
in 1875, and again in 1876, the latter bridge were. so injured by 
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CHAP. I, B. floods that traffic liad to be suspended. There were disastrous 
History, floods in Jullundur and Nakodar in 1875 and 1878, due to the 
mutfr^ th ° railwa y embankment not allowing sufficient waterway to carry off 
the unusually heavy rainfall. In consequence of these calamities 
the large railway bridge over the Bern was built, and this, in 
conjunction with Colonel Beadon’s embankment, should prevent 
any future chronicler having similar misfortunes to record. The 
Commissionership of Jullundur was much enlarged in 1884, when 
the number of Divisions in the Punjab was reduced from 10 to 6. 


Chansf« Generally speaking, the boundaries of the District are much 
of bonndhry. same ag it was first constituted. In 1852 the old Tanda 
Pargana was broken up, a portion consisting of Tanda and 68 
smaller villages going to Hoshiarpur, while the remainder were 
included in the Jullundur Tahsil except some separate groups of 
villages which went to Nakodar and Phillaur. There was an 
exchange of villages between Jullundur and Ludhiana in 1899. 


Deputy 

Commis- 

sioiaera. 


The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
held charge of the District since 1875 :— 


Name. 


Mr. D. G. Barkley ... 
,, F,E. Meore 

Major C. Beaden 

Mr. D. G. Barkley ... 
Major C. Beadon ... 

Capt. G. E. Mae* 
pheraon. 

Major 0. Bead on ... 
Mr. R. Clarke 
,, W. IS. Purser ... 
Col. C. Beadon. 

Mr. \V. E. Purser .. 
Col. C. Beadon 
„ K. F, Gordon ... 
Mr. F. D. O. Bullock 
,, J. R. Drummond 
,, EL D. O. Bullock 
,, T. Robert 
,, J. G. Silcoek ... 
Capt. O. F. Massy .. 
Major H. M. Wood 

Mr. R. M. Dane 

Major H. M, Wood .. 

Mr. J. A. Anderson 
Major H. M. Wood ... 
M % J, A. Anderson... 
Major H. M. Wood ... 
Mr. A, Meredith ... 
Col. A. Hareourt ... 

Mr. J. O. M, Rennie 

Col. A. S. Roberts . 
Mr A, William* .. 
Col. A. S. Roberts ... 

Mr R. Sykes. 

Col, A. S. Roberts ... 


Date of assum¬ 
ing charge. 


30tli July 1876 
13th Nov. 1875 

3 tat Jany, 1S76 

7th Apiil 1870 
15th May 1870 

13th Aug. 1877 

13th Oct. 1877 
20th July 1880 
18tb Oct. 1880 
23rd Oct. 1880 
6 th Nov. 1880 
20th Nov. 1880 
1st Feby. 1881 
15)th.Nov. 1881 
16th Aug. 1883 
19ih Oct. 1883 
1st Mar. 1884 
12th Aug. 1884 
4th Oct. 1884 
18th Mar. 1885 

12th June 1885 

Uth Sept. 
1885. 

30th June 1886 
9th Oct. 1886 
Uth Nov. 1880 
6th Dec. 1886 
18th Apr. 1887 
22nd Dec. 1887 

22nd Feby. 
1889. 

2nd Nov. 1889 
18th June 1891 
10th Aug. 1891 
4th July 1892 
3rd Aug. 1892 


[Date of making 
overcharge. 


13th Nov. 1875 
31 at Jany. 

1876. 

7th Apr. 1876. 

15th May 1870 
13th Aug. 

1877. 

13th Oct. 1877 

20th July 3980 
18th Oct. 1880 
23r(l Oct. 1880 
6th Nov. 1880. 
20th Nov. 1880 
1st Feby. 1681 
19th Nov. 1881 
161b Aug. 1883 
19th Oct. 1883 
1st Mar. 1884 
12th Aug. 1884 
4th Oct. 1884 
18th Mar. 1886 
12th June 1885 

11th Sept. 
1885, 

30th June 1886 

9ih Oct. 1860. 
Uth Nov. 1886 
6th Dec. 1886. 
18th A pi*. 1887 
22nd Dec. 1887 
22nd Feby. 

1 QiQ 

2nd Nov. 1889. 

18th June 1891 
10th Aug. 1891 
4th July 1892 
3rd Aug. 1892 
4th Apr, 1893 


Name, 


Date of assum- Date of making 


Capt. C. S. De 
Butts Marrindale. 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson 
Lieut. C. P. Eger ton 
,, F. E. Brad¬ 
shaw. 

Mr. Denzillbbetson 

„ R.Sykes 

„ C. E. Gladstone 
,, H. A. Roso 
,, J. M.Douie 
,, R. A. Mant 
„ W. 8. Talbot 
, # J. M. Douie 
„ \V, Renouf 
Lieut, J. G. Crosth- 
waite, 

Mr. W. Renouf 
Captain Dunlop Smith 
Mr. W. Renouf 
,i H. B. Beckett 
Lieut.-Col. A. deC. 

Rennick. 

Mr. C. M. King 
Licut.-Col. A. deC. 
Rennick. 

Mr. M. L. Waring 
Lieut,-Col. A. deC. 

Rennick. 

Mr. C. M. KiW 
„ L, French 
Capt, A. E. Barton .. 
Mr. F. W. Johnston .. 
Capt. A. E. Barton .. 

,, F. E, Biad 
a haw. 

Mr. S. Wilberforce... 
Capt. F-. E- Bradshaw] 
Mr. W. A. LeRossig'l 
nol. 

Mr. M, W. Fenton ... 


ing charge 


4th Apr. 1893 

9th May 1893 
6tb Juno 1893 
26th Aug, 

1893. 

26th Sept. 1893 

27 th Feby. 

1894. 

31st Mar. 1894 
31st Aug. 1894 
13th Nov. 1894 
9th July 1896 
llth July 1895 
23rd Sep. 1895 
4th Nov. 1895. 
18th Sep. 1890 

17th Oct, 1S9G 
5th Nov. 1800 
17tb Nov. 1896 
6th Jany. 1897 
8th Apr, 1897 

1 5th June 1897 
15th July 1897 

6tb July 1898 
17th Aug. 1898 

2nd May 1899 
28th June 1899 
2nd Aug. 1699 
29th Sep. 1899 
29th Oct. 1899 
7th Feby. 1900 

3rd June 1901 
10th July 1901 
2nd Apr. 1902 

lat Jany. 1903 


over charge. 


9th May 1893. 

6th Juno 1893. 
26th Aug. 1893. 
26 th Sept, 

1803, 

27th Feby. 
1894. 

31st Mar. 1894. 

31st Aug. 1894, 
13th Nov. 1894. 
Olh July 1895. 
llth July 1895. 
23rd Sept, 1895 
4th Nov, 1895. 
18th Sept. 1896 
17th Oct. 1896. 

nth Nov. 1896. 
17th Nov. 1896. 
6th Jany, 1897. 
8th Apr, 1897. 
15th June 1897. 

15th July 1897. 
6th July 1808. 

17th Aug. 1898. 
2nd May 1899. 

28th June 1899. 
2nd Aug. 1899. 
29th Sept, 1899 
29th Oct. 1899. 
7th Feby. 1900. 
3rd June 1901. 

16th July 1901. 
2nd Apr. 1902. 
31st Dec. 1902. 


Archw.iogy, The chief objects of archaeological interest are described in 
Chapter IV. Jullundur contains no monuments of the early Hindu 
period unless we count the tank of Guplia in Jullundur, said to be the 
bathing place of the demon Jalandliara, and the tank of Bhikham- 
sar at Muhammad pur near Alawalpur, said to have been dug by 
Bhishama Pitama, grandfather of the Pandavas. There are, mouadg 
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at Malsian and Nakodar supposed to be the ruins of ancient towns 
or villages. The earliest Muhammadan buildings are the shrine 
of Imam Nasir-ud-din (15th century) and the Jama Masjid and 
Hafiz Alamgfr Masjid in Jullundur, of which two the latter was 
built in 1508 A.D. and the former some time in the preceding 
century. The Mosque and tomb of Shaikh Darvesh in Basti Shaikh 
Darvesh are fair specimens of the Pathan style of architecture. 
The Mughal Royal road from. Delhi to Lahore ran through the 
District from Phillaur by Nnr Mahal and Nakodar leaving Jullun¬ 
dur on the right, and the royal sarais at Nnr Mahal and Dakhini 
described in Chapter IV are fine specimens of this class of building. 
The tombs of Nakodar, dated 1012 A.D. and 1657 A.D. are also 
handsome buildings. The royal road crossed the Bern by a fine 
brick bridge, and its course is marked by Jeos-minars at intervals 
of about 2^ miles. Seven of these are now standing, pillars of 
brick about 15 feet high. The Barahdari at Nawashahr also 
deserves notice. The only Sikh buildings of religious importance 
are those at Kartarpur. The fort at Phillaur was built at Ranjit 
Singh’s order by an Italian Engineer and is a good example of the 
fortification of the period. Tara Singh Gliaiba’s fort at Nakodar 
and Diwan Mohkam Chand’s tomb at Phillaur may also be men¬ 
tioned. There are Naiujazas at Rahon, Jullundur, and between 
Alawalpur and Kartarpur. 


Section C-—Population- 

The pressure on the soil is probably greater in this district 
than in any other of the Province ; in density of total population 
on total area it comes first, and though Hoshiarpur has a greater 
density on cultivated area, this is to some extent relieved by the 
extensive grazing grounds in that District. Jullundur, on the other 
hand, has no such pasture, and in spite of the fact that over 56,000 
emigrants from the District were enumerated in the Chenab Colony 
on March 1st, 1901, the congestion of the population and the con¬ 
sequent minute sub-division of holdings has reached a point where 
it is a menace to its prosperity. The actual data are 

.. — detailed in the margin, 

Persons . the density for the rural 

mile. population being added 

640 ^ or P ur P oses °f compari¬ 

son. That there is hardly 
842 any room for extension 

719 of cultivation is shown 

637 by the heavy pressure of 

_ _ the rural population in 

the culturable area which 
is the highest in the Province, though that on the cultivated area 
is less than in Kangra, or HoshMrpur. ( 33 ) 


Population, density on— 

_ 1. Total araa ... 

Total 


Kara! 


■{ 

( 1. Ci 
1 2. O 


2. Cultivated area 
Cultivated area 
ulturable area 


CHAP. I, B. 
History. 

Archaeology. 


Density. 
Table 6 »/ 
Peat B. 


(“*) Disregarding Simla and Montgomery in which the ecmditions are quite exceptional, 
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The population and density 


Tahsil. 

Population 

1901. 

Density, 

JuUnndur ... •• 

305,976 

780 

Nakodar 

222,412 

743 

Pliillaur 

192,860 

647 

Nawashabr ... 

196,339 

527 


608 to the sq. mile. The Tahsils 
if cities and large towns of over 2 
the most densely peopled in the F 


of each Tahsil is given in the 
margin, the density being that 
of the total population on the 
total area. It will be seen that 
the Jullundur Tahsil is very 
densely populated and it is, with 
the exception of Amritsar and 
Delhi, the most densely peopled 
Tahsil in the Province. Ex¬ 
cluding Jullundur city and can¬ 
tonment it still has a density of 
of Nakodar and Pliillaur are, 
>,000 inhabitants be eliminated, 


The District contains 10 towns and 1,216 villages, and the 
- population of the former is given in the 
margin. At the Census of 1901 Jullundur 
town, excluding the cantonment, showed 
an increase of 8 per cent, on the figures 
of 1891 but the remaining towns only 
showed small increases, or in the case 
of Ration, Jandiala and Banga actual 
decreases, amounting in the former 
town to 19 per cent., the trade of Ration 
having been ruined by plague. The 
open market at Phagwara in Kapurthala 

— .territory has drawn off trade from 

Jullundur and other towns in the District and thereby affected 
their population. Only 15 per cent, of the District population 
live in the towns. 


Town. 

Population 

1901. 

Jullundur . 

67,735 

Kartarpur . 

10,840 

Nakodar . 

9,958 

Nurmahl 

8,706 

liahon . 

8,661 

Phillaur . 

6,986 

Jandiala . 

6,620 

Nawashabr ... 

5,641 

Banga 

4,697 

Alawalpur 

4,432 


The average population of the village in this District is 644 
souls. 

The proximity of a village is known by the superior quality 
of the crops and the careful fencing of the fields forming the 
“ nidin chalc,” or highly manured block of land adjoining the 
homestead. The road may be narrow and bordered by trees, or 
unusually wide, in which case this is where the cattle collect before 
being driven out to the pasturage. In the immediate vicinity of 
the village are grouped the sugar-mill yards and small fenced 
enclosures containing stacks of fuel and little ricks of maize-stalks 
and broken wheat-straw. Generally one or more small ponds 
(tola or chhapri), bordered by piped or bolir trees, are found. 
These dry up long before the rains; but till then they are used for 
watering cattle, and, perhaps, still more for preserving the wheels 
of sugar-mills and other timber from dry-rot. The water is also 
used for household purposes, but drinking-water is got from the 
wells which are always close to the homestead, if not actually 
inside it. In the immediate outskirts of the village are the little 
monuments or buildings erected in honour of the ancestors of the 
village, of Sultan Sarwar, Guga Pfr, Bala Shah and other venerated 
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personages. The lowest classes of the menial population, the CHAP. I. C. 
Chuhras and Chamars, live in a separate group of houses, or in population 
the outskirts of the homestead by themselves; and even the villages and 
Chuhras and Chamars keep aloof from each other. Along the Purser 3-18 
river, villages liable to be destroyed by floods are often merely a 
collection of thatched wattle sheds. But further inland, and 
everywhere in the uplands, the villages are substantially built of 
mud blocks dug out of the adjacent tanks. The houses are 
flatroofed and plastered. In the Bet villages the plastering is 
grey: in the sandy upland villages reddish-yellow, and elsewhere 
greyish-yellow or brownish. The outermost houses are built with 
their fronts facing inwards, while their backs form a sort of outer 
wall to the village. The entrance is usually by a gateway, 
sometimes provided with a door, roofed-in and with a raised 
platform on each side. Travellers put up in these gateways, and 
in wet weather the villagers assemble and gossip here. Brick 
gateways are rare, but the structure is always substantial, and 
it is a point of honour to rebuild, as soon as possible, any danuajd , 
as it is called, that has fallen in. The gateway is usually crossed 
by a rope to which are attached charms to preserve the cattle 
which have to pass under them from disease. Broadly speaking, 
villages are of two types, which may be called the Jat and Gujar 
types. In the former, inside the gateway are narrow lanes flanked 
by high walls with wooden doors, which communicate each with a 
separate house. The houses usually consist each of a small yard 
with rooms or verandahs on two or more sides ; they are built 
close together, and very little space is wasted. Cattle are kept in 
the yard or one of the verandahs, but often in a separate building. 

In the Giijar type, the houses are built loss in long rows and more 
in detached groups. There are spacious enclosures for cattle be¬ 
tween the lane and the houses. These enclosures have low walls, 
and mud-troughs in the middle and round the sides, and are closed 
by gates of sorts. Several houses will have one large court-yard. 
Disintegration would appear not to have got so far with the Gujars, 
who still retain pastoral tastes, as with the Jats, who have already 
passed completely into the agricultural stage. The Dogar and 
Rajput villages are of the Gujar type. But many of the Rajput 
villages have a decayed look; and a Rajput’s house is constructed 
more with a view to securing the privacy of the family than to 
accommodate the cattle, which is what the Dogar and Gujar look 
to principally. Saini and Mahton villages resemble those of Jats. 

An Aram village is sometimes of one type, sometimes of the other, 
and most often something intermediate. The Awan villages are 
poor-looking, and in their dilapidated condition most like those of 
Rajputs. Some Rajput villages are hardly distinguishable from a 
Jat village. This is due usually to the tenant population immensely 
outnumbering the Rajput proprietors or to the latter having run up 
the walls of their yards so high that they look like the outer walls 
of Jat houses. The lanes and conrt-yards are not dirty, except 
just after rain, when the former become very slippery and miry. 

They are often “fanged with murderous slag,” or crossed by 
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branches of trees to keep the rain from scouring them out. They 
also form favourite rope-walks, and are the common store-ground 
for the wood-work of the ploughs of the whole village. But the 
shares with the well-gear are kept carefully inside the houses. 
The manure is carried out every morning and thrown on its appointed 
heap outside the village. Indeed, if it were not for the filthy state 
of the ground close to the wells, where water is slopped about and 
putrefies in oozy slime, the village inside the gateway would form 
a pleasing contrast to what is found just outside. 

Brick houses are rare, except in some few villages with a 
special history. When found, they usually belong to traders, or to 
persons who are themselves, or whose forerunners have been in 
service. Little attempt is made at embellishment of the houses, 
unless pre-Baphaelite representations of subjects from the Hindu 
mythology, curious hunting scenes, and outrageous caricatures of 
II. M.’s Civil and Military Services, done in gaudy colours on the 
walls of Dharmsalas and the houses of rich traders can be so called. 
But there is generally some neat carving on the upper lintel of the 
doors, and there is scarcely a village in which at least one lover of 
flowers does not keep a sickly cactus or, more commonly, a sativarg 
(Carpesium sp. ?), growing in a broken water-pot on tire roof or 
the top of a wall. The doors are often marked with the sign of 
the Aryan fire-drill, and the walls are stamped with the impressions 
of a hand, usually in black, rarely in red, but often in white, 
especially in the Nakodar Tahsfl. These are charms to keep off the 
evil eye. The shopkeepers lavish red ochre in writing Ram a 
countless number of times on the front of their houses ; no doubt, 
also with an eye to business. Glass is coming into use, and there 
are several villages containing houses with glazed doors or windows. 
The public ovens for parching maize, generally tended by a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, deserve mention. The fiat roofs are got at 
by wooden ladders or mud stair-cases. The former would seem 
more common in Jat villages, the latter elsewhere. Grain is 
occasionally kept on the roof in small conical receptacles made of 
cotton twigs and thatched. Straw is commonly stacked on it, too; 
and it is a marvel, that villages arc not constantly burnt down. In 
the hot weather, the people sit and sleep on the roof when the sun 
has gone down. Every Muhammadan village has a mosque, 
generally of brick. Near it there is usually a small house for 
travellers, which is called talda, and to a considerable extent takes 
the place of the Hindu gateway ( darwdja ). 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the District as 
it stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 

The census of 1868 showed a population of 794,412 which in 
1881 had decreased by 4,857 persons, due principally to epidemic 
disease in 1877 and 1878. From 1881 to 1891 there was an 
increase of 118,028 persons or nearly 15 per cent. From 1891 to 
1901, in spite of the fact that the District contributed 56,983 
settlers to the Chenab Colony, its population increased from 
907,583 to 917,587, i.e., hy 10,004 or IT per cent., and the ratio 
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of District-born to the total population rose from 
per cent,* Another sign that this increase was 


86-2 to 87-2 
not clue to an 


CHAP-1, C. 


Population. 

influx of refugees from less favoured Districts is that females have Growth of 

population. 
Table 6 of 
Part B. 


O 

increased by 6,191 and males by 8,813. 


Tahsil*. 

Total Population, 

Percentage op 

INCREASE OR 
DECREASE. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 

on 

1881. 

1901 

on 

3891. 

Total for the 

789,555 

907,583 

917,587 

+ 15 

+1-1 

District. 






Jullundur ... 

243,759 

295,301 

305,976 

+21‘1 

-f-3'G 

Nahodar ... 

194,069 

217,079 

222,412 

+11'8 

+2-5 

Phillour ... 

168,269 

189,578 

192,860 

+ 12-6 

+ 1-7 

Nawashahr 

183,458 

205,625 

196,339 

i 

+12'1 

-4-5 


The marginal table 
shows the fluctuations 
in the population of 
each tahsil since 1881. 
The following notes on 
the tahsil figures of 
1901 and 1891 are 
taken from the Punjab 
Census Eeport for 
1901:— 


Tahsil Jullundur .-—The population in this tahsil has increased 
from 295,301 to 305,976 or by 3*6 per cent. Excluding the town 
and cantonment it has increased from 229,099 to 288,241 or by 
3"9 per cent., and of the increased numbers (9,142) 5,108 are 
females and 4,034 males. 

Tahsil Nawashahr .—This tahsil alone shows a decrease. The 
population fell from 205,625 to 196,889, a decrease of 9,286 or 
4*5 per cent, and the females have decreased more than the males 
( 4,974 as against 4,312). 

Tahsil Nahodar .—The population rose by 2’ 5 per cent, from 
217,079 in 1891 to 222,412 in 1901, an increase of 5,333 (3,170 
females and 2,168 males). 

Tahsil Phillour .—The population rose from 189,578 to 
192,860, an increase of 3,282 (2,100 males and 1,182 females) or 
1*7 per cent. 

The following table shows the effect of migration on the popula- raMes t 8°-’9 
tion of the Jullundur District according*‘to the Census of 1901 :— of Part b. 



Persons, 

Males, 

| Females. 

Immigrants — 

I.—Prom within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. 

11.— Do. the rest of India 

I,— Do. do. Asia... 

— Do. other countries ... 

109,828 

5,626 

79 

1,158 

33,576 

3,177 

65 

1,066 

76,252 

2,449 

14 

92 

Total immigrants ... 

116,691 

37,884 

78,807 

Am grants — 

—To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, 

,—To the rest of India ... .. 

175,660 

6,116 

[ 82,086 

4,515 

93,574 

1,601 

Total emigrants 

181,776 

86,601 

95,175 

Esc- Is of emigrants over immigrants 

65,085 

48,717 

16,368 


* The births returned in 1801-1900 number 385,469 and exceeded the deaths by 
83,21 i, whereas the District-born population only increased by 18,746. But adding to th# 
jatte the settlers in the Chenab Colony the returns are in close agreement. 
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CHAP-1, C. 

The bulk of the immigration is 

from the I 

Population. 

Migration. 
Tables 8—9 
of Part B. 

Ambala 

.. 1,563 

No, of 
males in 
l,00u im¬ 
migrants. 

383 

Lahore 

1,072 

No. of 
males in 
1,000 im¬ 
migrants. 

438 


Hoshiirpnr , 

.. 49,324 

264 

Amritsar 

5,143 

1,654 

424 


Eapdrlhala 

..22,549 

254 

Gnrdaspnr .. 

372 


Ludhiana 

.. 11,789 

292 

Rdjpitdna 

1,235 

554 


Ferozepore 

.. 8,447 

336 

United Provin¬ 

3,668 

576 


Patiala 

.. 1,900 

418 

ces of Agra 
and Oudh. 




and States in 
India noted in 
the margin. 
There is also 
a considerable 
volume of im¬ 
migration from 


the 


countries 


outside India, as given above. 

The emigration is mainly to the Districts, Provinces and 


Males. Females. 


Males. Females. 


(States noted 
the maroon. 


m 


Ambala 

. 1,315 

772 

Gajranw&la ,. f 852 

579 

Hoshiarpnr . 

. 7,328 

23,032 

Rawalpindi (in- 1,102 
eluding Atfcock). 

465 

Kap&rthala . 

. 8,933 

20,761 


Ludhiana , 

, 6,433 

8,046 

Chenab Colony 33,728 

23,255 

Ferozepore . 

. 6,109 
. 1,140 

5,442 

British 1,059 

219 

Patiala 

1,033 

Bilochistan. 


Lahore 

, 3,026 
. 3,908 

1,734 

Uni tod Provin- 2,177 

953 

Amritsar 

4,261 

ces of Agra 


Gardaepnr 

. 729 

1,276 

and Oadh. 



The District thus loses 65,085 souls by 


Net gain from + or loss to - 


Arnbnla 

... — 524 

Gtijranwala 

- 1,075 

Simla with Hill Stales —674 

Rawalpindi (includ¬ 

— 1,022 

Iloshiarpur ... 

... -4-18,96^ 

ing Attock). 

Rap&rthala ... 

... -7,145 

Chenab Colony ... 

— 56,965 

Ludhislna . . 

... —2,690 

Mnlbau 

— 953 

Ferozepore ... 

... —8,104 

l’eshiivvar ... 

— 789 

Faridkot ... 

... — 862 

Rdjpntdna ... 

-f 1,125 
+ 538 

Lahore 

... —3,688 

United f’roviuces of 

Amritsar ... ... -—3,026 

noted in the margin. 

Agra and Ondh. 
British Bilochistan ... 

- 1,276 


migration, and its 
net interchange 
of population 
with the Dis¬ 
tricts, Provinces 
and States in 
India which 
mainly affect its 
population is 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Jullundur lost, 


Gain or loss by intra-Provincial migration. 



1901. 

1891. 

Total 

... —65,832 

+ 1,830 

Chenab Colony ... 

... — 56,983 


Kupurthala ... 

... —7,145 

— ’3,964 

Lahore ... 

... —3,688 

— 2,882 

Ferozepore 

... — 3,104 

— 3,624 

Amritsar ... 

... — 3,026 

— 1,673 

Ludhiana 

... — 2,690 

—570 


by intra-Provincial migration 
alone, 65,832 souls in 1901 or 
64,002 more than in 1891. 
Taking the figures for intra- 
imperial migration, i.e., those 
for migration in India both 
within the Punjab and to or 
from other Provinces in India, 


we have in 1901 a net loss of 66,322. 


The only hope of relief for the congestion of the District 
population lies in continued and increased emigration, and it is 
satisfactory to notice that it is becoming quite a common thing 
for men from the District to emigrate to Australia. Some six 
or seven years ago a few adventurous spirits returned from 
Australia with substantial proof of the fact that money could be 
earned there, and since then it has become quite the thing for one 
of a large family of brothers to be sent off. The cost of getting 
there is about Rs. 200. The sugar plantations find work for 
many of these emigrants: some trade as pedlars, nearly all return 
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after^ spending five or six years there, with a smattering of 
English, as “morning, boss,” or “evening, squire.” Work on the 
Uganda Railway has also drawn a few men from this District. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail 
in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the age 
distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 




Age period. 

Males. | 

Females. 

Persons. 

Age period, 

Males. 

Females. J 

Persons. 

Infants under 1 

103 

166 

359 

25 and under 30 

425 

386 

811 

1 

and under 2 

90 

82 

178 

30 „ „ 35 

412 

368 

780 

2 


»5 ^ • • • 

136 

115 

251 

35 „ „ 40 

319 

289 

60S 

3 

>> 

>> ^ '•> 

138 

119 

257 

40 „ „ 45 

322 

290 

612 

4 


K 

I) ° 

144 

116 

200 

45 „ „ 50 

215 

194 

409 

5 

Jf 

„ 10 

009 

549 

1,246 

50 „ „ 55 

200 

225 

485 

10 

’) 

„ 15 

678 

400 

1,168 

55 „ „ 60 

13i 

110 

241 

15 

)! 

„ 20 

488 

389 

877 

60 and over 

382 

347 

729 

20 

V 

„ 25 

375 

352 

727 






Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District are normal- 
The last quinquennial average was 38,211 births or 42-2 per mille 
of the population. The highest number recorded was in 1899, viz., 
43,209 and the lowest in 1901, viz., 32,970. 


The followin 

g table 

shows the figure 

s by religion and sex:— 


Birth-rate per 'mille. 


Hindus, 

Muhammadans. 

AU religions. 

Ykak. 









Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalos, 

Total. 

1898 

19‘3 

19H 

24'1 

227 

21-9 

20'3 

421 

1899 

21'9 

20-6 

27'9 

25'8 

254 

23'4 

48'5 

.1900 

20-3 

19'0 

207 

25'6 

237 

22'4 

460 

1901 

17‘4 

165 

20'1 

18'8 

18'8 

177 

36'5 

19U2 

187 

17'4 

22'9 

21'5 

207 

19'4 

404 

Quinquennial 

19-5 

18'6 

24'3 

22'9 

21'8 

20'4 

422 

average. 


_ 







The quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years is 

9Q.fi - 


34,857 or 38-5 pe 


Year, 

Hindus. 

M uham» 
madans. 

1898 

30'(; 

31‘4 

1899 

28'4 

28'6 

1900 

36'6 

38-8 

1901 

45'0 

39'9 

1902 

56'5 

527 

Quinquennial 

average. 

394 

37'9 


It w'U be seen that the 


mille of the population The average rate 
in this period was 39T for Hindus and 
37’9 for Muhammadans, but it does not 
appear that the Hindu death-rate normally 
exceeds that among Muhammadans as 
the marginal figures show that the Hindu 
death-rates in 1901 and 1902 were alto¬ 
gether exceptional. The high mortality 
in 1900 was due to fever: that of 1901 
and 1902 to fever and bubonic plague, 
female death-rate normally exceeds the 
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Age. 
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Part B. 
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Tables 11 to 
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Death-rates. 
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dan birth 
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Purser, 3-29. 


Sex. 
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male and is a very marked feature of the 
earlier period, as the marginal figures show. 

The commonest diseases are fevers 
and bowel complaints. Small-pox has 
decreased considerably since the introduc¬ 
tion of vaccination. 

The rate of female infant mortality 
is abnormally high, as has already been 
noticed. 

The ceremonies observed at birth ambng the Hindu agri¬ 
cultural population are few. If a girl is born, she is ignored. If 
a boy is born, congratulations pour in, and the menials of the 
family expect presents. The GhMmba probably hangs up fillets 
of leaves of the mango or dhrek (Melia Azadirachta ) at the door, 
and the tailor adorns it with tassels of colored thread. Seven 
days, or sometimes thirteen, after birth the child is named: a 
Brahman being often consulted in this matter. On the thirteenth 
day the mother is washed, the family priest ( parohit) is fed at the 
parents’ house, the menials are again fed, and five wafers -{mandd 
or poll) prepared by the JMmvar, with some molasses thickened 
with flour and boiled, are sent to relations and near friends. 

When a child is born, the Mulla or priest is summoned and he 
utters the being, or call to prayer, in its ear. For this he gets a 
fee, more for a boy, less for a girl. When a boy is born alms are 
distributed. The Chhhnba and tailor at once decorate the door 
of the house as with Hindus, but Avith sarinh (Acacia speciosa) 
leaves. On the seventh or tenth day, the .barber cuts off the hair 
on the child’s head. Some Rajputs have a custom by which the 
mother’s daughter, or some near female relative of her husband, 
brings in a calf, Avhose tail the mother takes hold of, after which 
the calf is removed. This is apparently a relic of the veneration 
of the cow that has come down from the time previous to their 
conversion. On the fourth, seventh, tenth, twentieth and fortieth 
days after birth, the mother is Avashed, and on these occasions 
the women of the village, connections or intimate friends, assemble 
and make presents of flour to the midwife. The child is named 
a couple of days after birth. Boys are circumcised by the Nm 
(barber), usually when before four and six years of age, at latest 
when ten years old. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
beloAV :— 


Average Death-rates by ages in the 
5-year Period 1898—1902. 


Age-period. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-1 

9-7 

13’5 

1-5 

G‘3 

8-0 

5-10 

1-7 

2'1 

All ages 

84,' 

43'9 


Census of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 


(1868 . 



... 


5,495 


\ 1881 . 



5,460 

6 489 

5,464 

All religions 

1 1891 . 



5,417 

5|511 

5.431 


(. 1901 . 


... v 

5,412 

5,421 

5,413 


(Hindus . 



5,509 

5,515 

5,510 

Census of 1901 

j Sikhs . 



5,578 

5,906 

6,596 


(Muhammadans ... 

•** 


5,268 

6,230 

5,262 
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The marginal table shows the number of females to every 

1,000 males under five 
years as returned in 
the census of 1901. 


Tear of life. 

All re¬ 
ligions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Undsr 1 year 

861 

840 

709 

924 

1 and under 2 

858 

817 

765 

920 

2 „ „ 3 

848 

825 

706 

012 

8 „ „ 4 ... 

863 

828 

783 

933 

4 „ „ 5 

<00 

"87 

665 

873 

Total 0—6 

848 

821 

700 

913 


The proportions of 
the sexes at birth have 
already been given un¬ 
der vital statistics on 
p. 53. In both reli¬ 
gions, Hindus (who 
include Sikhs) and 
Muhammadans, the 
number of male births 
exceeds the number of 
female. This excess however is not sufficient to explain the low pro¬ 
portion of female children under 1 and it will be observed that the 
proportion under 5 is even lower than it is in the first year of 
life. This replies to all religions except the Sikhs, among Avhom the 
proportion is the same for both periods. When the figures for castes 
are considered the proportion is seen to be still lower in certain cases, 

as the figures in the 
margin show. The 
figures for tribes are 
less significant, the 
Jat tribes being much 
broken up in this Dis¬ 
trict, and no one tribe 
being very numerous. 



Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

! female* per 1,000 

i 

Caste. 

Between 

At all 


0-5 

| 5-12 

ages. 

Hindu Jatg ... 

83.843 

664 

613 

697 

Sikh Jatg 

81,824 

' 641 

507 

747 


Civil Condition. 

Betrothal ( kurmdhx ) among Hindus takes place when the girl 
is a year old or after. She may not belong to the boy’s clan, his 
mother’s, his father’s mother’s or his mother’s mother’s clan. Her 
parents send the priest ( parohit ) or barber to look out for a 
suitable husband, who ought not to be more than half as old again 
as the girl. As a rule, nothing definite is known as to who the 
husband will be till the messenger has made his report. If the 
girl’s parents approve of his choice, they send by him a rupee and 
seven dates to the boy’s parents. These call their near friends 
and relations together who express their congratulations. The 
gifts are put into the boy’s lap, who also eats part of the dates. 
Presents are given to the family menials, and the messenger gets 
one rupee as his fee, and a present of some small coins, which 
have been passed round the boy’s head by way of removing any¬ 
thing unlucky to which he may be exposed. This ceremony is 
known as vdrnd. The go-between is next sent back with a rupee, 
some henna, concrete sugar, and skeins of colored thread to be 
plaited in the girl’s hair as a sign of her being betrothed ; and 


chap, i, c- 

Population. 

Sex. 


Behrotbal 

among Hin¬ 
dus, 

Purser, 3 f 28. 
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these presents on his return are placed in her lap. No month is 
forbidden for betrothals. But for marriages, Asu, Katik, Poll and 
Chet are unlawful, unless the first nine days of the half year fall in 
Asu or Chet, when these days are lawful. 


The proper month is fixed by the Brahman ( pddhd ), as 
is supposed, by means of astrology or divination. The marriage 
ceremony may take place any time after the girl is 5 years 
old, but between 8 and 10 is the correct age. The boy’s 
father is informed of the time fixed, and of the number of 
guests he may bring with him. Shortly before the marriage, a 
religious ceremony, called skint , is performed by the parents at 
their homes. The nine planets (including Rahu and Ketu are 
worshipped, and Brahmans are fed. A lock of the girl’s hair is 
rubbed with oil by the barber’s wife, who gets a present, called 
tel tdlwdi, of one pice from each of the girl’s relations and friends 
who are present. At the same time, the bride is presented with 
bone, sometimes ivory, bracelets and a gold nose-ring by her 
mother’s parents. An offering of a rupee is made at some dharm - 
sdia or temple, where the bridegroom pays his devotion by putting 
his head on the ground. Then a sort of crown with a fringe of 
brass (rarely gold) wire hanging down in front is placed on his 
head, and he is mounted on a horse. His sister or cousin holds 
the bridle and gets a present for doing so. Small donations are 
also made to the inevitable menials (for whose special benefit 
people seem to be born, get manned and die), and the poor; and 
the procession sets forth, accompanied by music and wedding 
guests dressed in their best clothes. Only men and boys form the 
procession. There are no women. On arriving at the girl’s 
village, the party are met by the chief men, and conducted to a 
suitable place where they can rest. After nightfall, they go with 
fire-works and music to the bride’s house where they are met by 
her father, who gives the bridegroom’s father some money and 
articles of clothing, and in return receives for the bride a cane- 
basket, called sohdgpitdri, containing a paper parcel tied with 
colored thread, and stamped with the mark of a hand in red, and 
containing a silver head-boss, a long silver ring, a comb, a silk 
cord for tying the hair, colored thread, and cloves and carda- 
m imi a covered with silver-foil. This ceremony is known as 
peshhdra, and is an occasion for further donations, and winds up 
with a feast, after which the actual marriage, called Idnwdn , takes 
place, after midnight. A framework (bedi) of four posts is 
erected, about five feet high and four feet square. It is not 
roofed, but at one side there is a cross bar at the top, and on this 
representations of birds, as sparrow's and parrots, are stuck. Inside 
a square (chauk) is formed by four lines of flour, and this is divided 
into smaller compartments by cross lines of flour. Inside each 
compartment is placed a little flour covered with red color. Over 
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the square a chair w is placed on which the bride sits. The bride- — 
grbom takes his seat beside her on it. The priest (pdclhd) performs Population, 
religious ceremonies, reciting sacred formulas {mantra), ringing a Marriage, 
hell and keeping up a small fire inside the bedi, made, if possible, 

.with wood of the dhdk tree ( butoa frondosa), and further fed with 
clarified butter and sweet oil. When he has done, the clothes of 
the '-bride and bridegroom are tied together, and they walk four 
times : round the chau/c and fire, he in front and she behind. This 
circumambulation is called phera. The ceremony is then complete. 

Alms are distributed, and fees again paid ; and the bridegroom’s 
party withdraws. Next morning, the married couple are seated 
bn a cot, and the bride’s dower, consisting of clothes, household 
utensils, ornaments, cash, a bed and stool, are given by her parents 
to the girl. The marriage party is then feasted and dismissed. 

In Some cases, the dower is not given till a day later, and then 
the guests are entertained for an extra day. The girl is sent at 
once in a sort of palanquin to her husband’s house, and stays 
three days there, after which she returns to her parents till grown 
up, when she goes back at once to her husband. It is considered 
disgraceful for a girl’s parents to take money for her when given 
in marriage. They rarely do so, and then in secret as far as 
possible. 

Widow-marriage may take place with any one with whom 
a first marriage ia permissible; but, as a rule, the first husband’s 
brother takes the widow to wife, and very often after they have 
been already on very intimate terms. The priest (pddhd) or 
plTjfh Bddh covers them with a sheet, or they may do this them- 
Bfllves. Then the Pddha performs religious ceremonies or the 
Sddh reads part of the Granth, the sheet is withdrawn, and after 
the distribution of sweetmeats, the ceremony is over. 

The Deputy Commissioner (Colonel Gurdon) Wrote as follows 
in his Census Report of 1881 : — 

Among Hindus and Sikhs girls are generally married between the Part b 
ages of 7 ana 12 years—the shastraslaying great stress upon the necessity 
to marry a girl before or immediately upon attaining puberty, after which 
it is, of oonrse, a great disgrace for her to remain iu her father’s house. 

Among Muhammadan*, viz., Sayyids, Moghals, Pathans, marriages of the 
girls rarely if ever take place before the age of 15 years. R4ins, Jats, 

Awbns, both Hindu and Muhammadan, adopt the limits for age observed 
by Hiadfia. Among Hindus, as a rule, according to custom, monogamy 
oiirte, and a second wife is only in very rare instances married for the 
purposes of issue, supposing the first wife to be barren. Muhammadans, 

Bujfh a* Sayyids, Moghals, Path&ns and other*, marry two and three wives 
fefKweatly, and of course are allowed four by the shar'd. As regards 
remarriages of widows, the only classes that re-marry are Jats, Lobar*, 
jhir wars, Tarkhans, Mahtams, who are allowed by their custom to go 

(pTRil t* not-» chair on which the bride »ud bridegroom »it bat two buk^bg (khArdi) 
aAdj of sarkania turned upside down on Which each of them site. The bride at first git* 

ngatjnaud basket and tf>« bridegroom on the left, bat they ohiadge seat wheo, to 

litcds. ar* over 


Rarewa or 
widow-m*rri • 
age. 


Civil condi¬ 
tion. 

Tall* 10 of 
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through the ceremony of karewa. Among Musalmdus—with the exception 
of Sayyids, Moghals, Pathans, Shekhs and Kajputs—all women re-marry. 
Among all the inferior castes, who are, in short, Shudras, when one 
brother dies the widow is not allowed to go out of the family, but is 
claimed by one of the other brothers, who looks upon her as belonging to 
the family, money having been spent upon her; and litigation in the 
Courts, both in Civil and Criminal sides, to enforce these supposed rights, 
frequently takes place. I mention the Crinimal as well ns Civil Courts, 
since it is not an uncommon matter for a brother to prosecute his sister- 
in-law and any second husband she may take for bigamy; because she has 
failed to transfer her affections to the surviving brother—the existing 
marriage tie of the widow being of course a myth, and resting alone in the 
imagination of the late husband's brother’s mind, who would retain his 
sister-in-law for his own marital claims and rights as a ‘ household chattel.’ 
Polyandry does not exist even among the very lowest castes of the people.” 

As regards prohibited degrees in marriage the Muhammadan 
law is followed. Betrothal may take place at any time, but usually 
does not till the children are a year old. The matter is first of all 
settled by the women of the two families, and then the men agree. 
Either the girl’s parents invite the boy’s father to their house, and 
present him with some cotton-cloth (called in this case reza), or 
else they send it to him. with a rupee, and an uneven number of 
dates by the Brahman, or barber, or genealogist ( mirdsi ). Only 
converted Rajputs employ Brahmans. Ordinary agriculturists send 
only sugar. If a messenger is sent, the boy’s father, on his arrival, 
collects his friends and relations and distributes sweetmeats. The 
gifts brought are presented, and some of those eatable tasted by 
the hoy. The messenger gets a rupee as his fee, and also receives 
some money for the menials of the girl’s family. He is then 
dismissed. If, as sometimes happens, a woman assumes the rdle of 
go-botween, she is presented with a full suit of clothes ( tewar ) 
consisting of three pieces, a shawl, tunic and petticoat. Marriage 
follows betrothal at various ages among the different tribes. 
Arains marry their children while still quite young; Jats 
rather later than Arains; Rajputs when nearly grown up, and 
Pathans not till they are quite grown up. The girl’s parents fix 
the day, and announce it to the boy’s parents, generally by the 
barber. Before the wedding, the bride and bridegroom are anointed 
with perfumed oil on at least three days. When the appointed 
time has come, the girl’s hands and feet are stained with henna, 
and she is decked out in her best clothes and jewels to await the 
arrival of the bridegroom, who is also attired in his best and wears 
the marriage-fringe. The ceremony takes place at night, and is 
performed by the Kdzi who repeats the Muhammadan creed, as 
do those present who know it. Then the bridegroom is asked if 
he will take the girl with such a dowry. On his answer in the 
affirmative, the bride is asked if she consents, and if she does, • the 
ceremony of nikah, or marriage, is complete. When the parties 
are too young to know what they are doing, they are represented 
white 9r agents After the ceremony, the bey’s father give 
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the customary fees to the girl’s family menials, and her parents 
and grandparents give him whatever dowry they can afford, rarely 
worth more than Rs. 10 or 12. The girl goes home with her 
husband, and stays with him three days. She then returns to her 
parents, and remains with them till grown up, when she is sent 
at once to her husband. There is no difference between a first and 
second marriage. 

As regards female infanticide Colonel Cur don wrote in 1881 as 
follows- 

“The villages of Koletah, Oliak Andien, Dos/Snj Kalan, Bnrka Kal£n, 
Bundala, Jandifila, Sumvi&l, Bilga, in the Phillaur Tabsil, and Phar&la, 
in the Nawasbalir Tabsil, are ‘suspected * of perpetrating ft-malo infanti¬ 
cide, principally because under the Sikh regime they used to kill their 
female children to escape the expenses of marriage ceremonies, and 
looking, upon themselves as high caste Jats j but surveillance is more or 
less exercised tinder the present Government, and probably there are few, 
if any, cases of regular female infantieido. It is, however, easy enough to 
evade justice; if required, by systematic mel-nutrition of female infants j 
and no doubt everywhere, more or less, the lives of female infants are of 
less value than those of males, and this probably accounts somewhat for 
the relative dispioportion in the sexes j nevertheless, qualified by the 
above remarks, it cannot be said that infantieido exists in the district. 
Religion has nothing to do with the less careful nutrition of female 
children than of males. As already stated, if the crime does exist, it is 
merely among Jats who look upon themselves as something superior in 
caste or got to their brethren, and find consequently female offspring 
rather a drug in the market, and superfluous.’-’ 

According to Mr. Purser (3, 34) the principal villages accused 
of this crime are Jamsher* 1 ’ in Jullundur, a Gil village; Pharala, U) 
in Nawashahr, owned by Athwal Jats, who call themselves “ Great 
Jats”; the Sahota village of KuletaJ 1 ’ in Phillaur; Dosanj Kalan (l> 
owned by Dosanj; Rurka Kalan' 1 ’ owned by Sindhus; Bundala (1) 
owned by Bassf Jats; Jandiala' 1 ’ belonging to Jauhals; Samra (1 > 
owned by the Samra clan, and Bilga,* 1 ’ a Sanghera village, all in the 
Phillaur Tahsil. “ These are all large and thriving villages, indeed 
among the largest and very best estates in the District. There are 
other villages of the same clans concerning Avliom no suspicion 
exists, so the practice is more probably due to local and special 
reasons than to any tribal or clan custom. It may be noted that, 
except Bilga, all these villages lie near Phagwara, a Bed! strong¬ 
hold, and that the Bedis practised female infanticide is well known. 
When steps were taken, in 1853, to put a stop to this custom, the 
Bedis of Phagwara figured prominently, but no mention was made 
of any Jat villages-in Jullundur being suspected, though it was 
said that “ some self-styled superior orders of Jats scarce known, 
in this Doab, hut strong in the Manjha, were guilty.’’ (Selections 
from the Public Correspondence of the Administration for the 


(1) Proclaimed under the Female Infanticide Act (VIU of 1870) by Faojab Government 
NoMlmtion Ne, 815, dated lith February 1901, 
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Affairs of the Punjab, Vol. I., p. 391, and especially p. 484.)” 
Mr. M. W. Fenton, Deputy Commissioner, writing in 1903i said :— 

“ Enquiries made by District Officers since 1894 go to show that ia, 
ihe above mentioned large villages the crime of infanticide ia not merely 
suspected but is admittedly existent and is becoming more prevalent. 
Tin* ugh subdi vision of land, the Jat proprietors become poorer, the 
Malthusian motive becomes stronger, and the gitls are sacrificed in 
oi der that loans raised for their marriage expenses may not encumber the 
land.descending to the sons. The birth of a daughter is regarded as the 
equivalent of a decree for Hs. 2,000 against the father. It ia usually the 
grandmother (father’s mother) and the midwife who get rid of the poor 
infant. The methods most resorted to are starvation, or starvation fol¬ 
lowed by a glut of milk, which causes severe colic, or exposure to the 
weather; but when hasty measures are desired the poor infant is placed 
in a large jar, the cover is put on and not removed till the child has been 
suffocated. 

Police supervision has proved useless as the crime is so easy to 
conceal, and the Iowor ranks of the police are so venal. The existence of 
a dispensary presided over by a Hospital Assistant in Rurka KalaU haa 
also failed to check the mortality of female infants as the children are not 
brought to the dispensary for treatment. The people themselves, while 
admitting the evil say that the only remedy is the enforcement by crimi¬ 
nal process of the observance of a maximum sealo for marriage expenses." 

All the nine villages mentioned by Mr. Purser wore proclaimed 
under the Female Infanticide Aot in 1884, but the results of: this 
action do not appear, from the Census returns of 1901, to have been 
very successful. Detailed discussion of the figures would be out of 
place here, but it may be mentioned that in Rurka Kalan for ex¬ 
ample the Sindhu Jats returned 138 boys to 61 girls under 5, 
although the Jats in that village had in 1896-1900 registered 242 
male to 214 female births. They had also registered 127 female to 
53 male infant deaths, pointing to extreme neglect of female infant 
life. In other villages, notably Pawadra, the figures were also un¬ 
satisfactory. Lastly other castes, such as the Hindu Rajpfits and 
Khatris and the Muhammadan Khojas and Nais showed a more, or 
less unsatisfactory ratio of female children under 5. 

Language. 

Panjabi immensely preponderates, being returned by over 98 
per cent, of the people and it is the only language of the agricul¬ 
tural population. If the Eastern or true Panjabi be regardedas 
mainly divided between the Manjha and Malwa types, the Panjabi’ 
of the Jullundur Doab, while for the most part approximating; to 
the Manjha language, doubtless more or less assumes the charadtep 
of the Malwa as one approaches the Sutlej. But this has noLyat 
been worked out : Mr. Purser only observes that he has'be/^H' toid 
tfiat there is a great difference befcwejen : the language 1 as Appleer) 
ia Nakodar and about ftahon in Nawashahr. The seepnd partr.of, 
the. Panjabi BdtcMt (the text-book for the H. S. Panjabi Examina¬ 
tion) is written in the dialect of the Jullundur Do£b. 
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Tribes and Castes and Leading Families. 

The prineipal tribes of this District are Hindu and Sikh Jats, 
found eveTy where; Muhammadan Jats, found chiefly to the south- 
^W9 n * n , the Bet lowlands of the Sutlej; Arains chiefly 
in Nakodar; Awans in Jullundur; Sainis in Nawashahr: RajptitB—- 
sub-divided into Ghorewaha in Nawashahr, Manj in Jullundur 
and some Mahtons in Jullundur; Kambohs in Nakodar; Giijars 
in all tahsils, but very few in Jullundur ; Dogars principally in 
Nkkodar and Pbillaur. 


The Jats are by far the most important section of the popu¬ 
lation in every way. They form more than one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of the District, and own in whole or in major part 
half the villages. In extensive agriculture they are unsurpassed 
and' equalled by few. In fact, here, as in other places, a man of 
this tribe does not call himself a Jat. but a zammddr. or agri¬ 
culturist, if he does not give the name of his clan. 

The Hindu and Sikh Jat villages are found all over the 
District, but are comparatively very few on the Boin in Nawa¬ 
shahr, and hardly in due proportion on the same stream in the 
Nakodar uplands. Along the Sutlej, they are scantily represented, 
except in the south-west of Nakodar, where the Sirdars of the 
Kang clan of this tribe were formerly in great strength. The 
Muhammadan Jats are found chiefly in the alluvial plain of the 
Sutlej where a large group of about 28 Mussalman Jat villages is 
found chiefly to the east of Rahon ; again in the south-west of the 
Nakodar Bet, where they are hemmed in on one sido by the Hindu 
Jat block and on the other by Muhammadan Rajputs ; and lastly, 
in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil, mostly along the Kingra cho 
or in its neighbourhood. It thus appears that the Mussalman 
J&ts,, like. Gtijars and Dogars, go after water. They undoubtedly 
own villages where at present there are no traces of water, but 
the rule holds good generally. 

The Muhammadan Jats are usually considered inferior to 
their Hindu and Sikh name-sakes as cultivators. They rank with 
Gdjars in this respect. They have not yet so completely emerged 
from the pastoral state as the others, as is shown by the situation 
of fcbeir villages : and the damp, enervating climate must tend to 
deteriorate the physical and, in consequence, moral vigour of the 
inhabitants of the river lowlands. The Hindu Jats are, Mr. 
Barkley says, “generally disciples of Pfr Sultan Sarwar of Nigaha 
on the Derajat Frontier, and are distinguished from the Sikhs 
chiefly by the use of tobacco and by shaving their heads. They 
are called Mona Jats in contradistinction to Sikh Jats.” He also. 

S &, “ many of the Jat clans lay claim to, a Rajput origin, while 
^ hkvo ho traflitich Of ant: ^period when they were other 
than Jats.” 
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Mr. Barkley adds, “ a few only of tlie older clans have no tradi¬ 
tions of their first settlement in this Doab. Some came from the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges or Delhi, others from the Rechna or 
Bari Doab, and a few say that they came from Garh Ghazni, -which 
they believe to be the city and fort of that name in Afghanistan, 
though the name may really be a reminiscence of the Gajm or 
Gajnipur, the site of which has been pointed out by Major-General 
Cunningham near Rawalpindi.” They are sub-divided into an 
enormous number of clans or gots, but very often the name of an 
al, or sub-division of a got, is taken for the name of a clan. Large 
tracts of country, each occupied by villages of one gdt, are not 
found here as they are in other parts of the country. The nearest 
approach to such a state of things is met with in the Phillaur 
Tahsil, Avhere there are a cluster of Sihota villages about Kuleta 
(Barapind), itself a very large estate belonging almoist entirely 
to this clan. 


The following account of the Jat clans of the District is 
chiefly taken from notes left bv Mr. Barkley:— 


An] la ... Anjla Jats hold Muth&dda Kalin and Khurd, near Maaani and Anjla near 

Bilga in Tahsil Phi lip nr, NahimazAra in Tabsil Nawashahr and KambSra 
ill Tahsil Jiillandur, 

Aulskh ... Aulakb Juts lio’tl Aulakh and half Dhogar in Tahsil Nakodar. 

Rndaicha ... Budaicha Jats liold Mnndholi in Tahsil Nawashahr, Rnrnpur in Tahsil Phil- 
lanr, and part of Simihanwala in the het of Tahsil Nakodar, in wliioh the 
J&gfro&rs of Shahknt and Dhandow&l are also of this elan. 

Ragri ... Bagri Jata hold Chak Kalan and Chak Waindal in Tahsil Nakodar, and part 

of Kl'usrep'ir near Kartarpur (where they come from Chak Waindal) in 
Tuhsi Jnliundnr. 

Bains ... Bai- or Bains Juts hold Bains, MazAra Khnrd and share# in MazAra Kalan, 

Shuhit i.ur, * Anumazara, Clink Bilsa, Miipur Lnkha, Malah and Mahmud- 
pnr in the Nawashahr Tahsil, and Kandhaul»h,MnbaddfpurandSaro- 
wal, noar the N.E. border of the Julluudnr Tahsil. Muhammadan Bain* 
Jats hold portions of Siindarpnr and Khojpur in the same tahsil. The 
Aliwalpur girdirsare Bains Jats, whoso ancestor left Mahilpnr in the 
HoshiArpur District, 10 or 1 1 * generations ago, and settled at Julia (near 
Sirhmd) in the Nab ha Suite. 

BAjwt Bal ... BAjwa Jats hold Ba-jwa KalAn and Khnrd in Ilia bit of Tabsil Nakodar. 

Bal Jats hold Bal Kohna and Nairn, in Tnhsil Nakodar and AkAlpnr in 
that of Phillanr. 

Basra ... Basra Jats are found at BangAla and tTmsrpnr in Tahsil Phillaur and Mahli 

in Tahsil Nawashahr, Kern near Jnllnndur City, and KAmsinghpiir*, 
GhassanwAli and Nftrpur near Kartarpur. The Chandhris of FhagwAra 
were of this race. In the last cent.nry one of them named Tilok Chand 
married Bibi Baj Cliandar, the grand-daughter of Ala Singh, the founder 
of the Patiala State. She succeeded on' her husband’s death to his pro¬ 
perty and his authority, and in 1874 A, D, went to Patiala to put an end 
to the distracted slate into which that country had fallen under her 
cousin Maharaja Sahib Singh, and seems in practice to have direoted the 
administration almost up to the date of her death, 7 years afterwards. 
Her brother-in-law, Chuhar Mai, who is said to have been a leper, 
eventually succeeded her at Phagwara, hut in 1803 A.D. his widow was 
deprived of it by Raojit Singh, who gave it in exchange to Fatah Singh 
Ahluwalia. The Basra proprietors have since been ejected from Phag¬ 
wara by the Kapurthala authorities, arid have settled in the village of 
Mahli in the neighbouring British Territory. 

BA«» ,,, BAssi Jats hold Bundala, a village paying Rs. 8,800 land revenne, Shy- 

ampur, BAssian and Bir Bassian and part of Mithra in Phillaur • Sifeowil 
Fazilpur Mub&rakpur (resident in Kular) and BAasian in Nakodar, and 
half Daulatpfir and one patti of Sarmastpur in Jullandur Tahii), 
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Bhullar Jats are found at Bhirllar in tlie I'killaur Tahsil, Bhullur in tlio 
Nakodar Tahsil, and Manllar in that of Jullundnr. 

Biring or Birin Jata hold Jandhiili, Firozpur, Raipur, Lalumaz&ra and 
Nyamazara in Tahsil Nawashahr. Baling Jats, who hold part of Chak 
Beltra in the same Talisil, are perhaps the same. 

Birk Jats hold Bilk and Jajjnmazara in the Phillaur Tahsil, Bfrowal iu 
that of Nawashahr, and share in Reru iu that of Jullundnr. Those of 
Birk settled nere trom Chnliarkhana in Gujranwula, in which district this 
clan of Jats, there called Virk, is very numerous, 600 or 650 (?) years ago, 
and were afterwards divided into 4 pattis , the proprietors of one of which 
emigrated and settled at Birowal near Jadala. 

Bopara Jats hold Boparai and share in Jetowal and Bir Jetowal in Taheil 
Phillaur, and hold half Pryagpur in Tahsil Jullundnr. 

Chahil Jats hold Smigwal and part of Nizamuddinpiir in Jullundur Tahsil, 
Darapur in Phillaur Tahsil, Chahil near Mnka>.dpur, half Talwandi near 
Bahrain and nart of Chahil near Mnsspur in Nawashahr Tahsil, 

Chhokar Jats hold Chhokaran Tnran, two-thirds Pasta and pacts of Jetowal, 
Bfr Jetowdl and Moshampnr in Phillanr Tahsil, Mnnder in Nawashahr 
and part of Bhogpur in Jullundur Tahsil. 

Chima Jats hold Chiina Kalan and part of Ohima Khurd near Nfu-mahal, 
and Chftna Kalan and Khurd near Masanf, all in the Phiilaur Tahsil. 
Chatta Jata, a clan associated with them in the Gnjrauwala District, hold 
two-thirds of Dhandowal in Nakodar Tahsil. 

DAdhri Jats hold Uuhaddipur, Daulatpur, and Bhikhiwal of Fatteligarh in 
the bet of the Nawashahr Tahsil, 

Deo Jats hold part of Rasulpur in Tahsil Nawnshahr, part of Tut Slier 
Singh in Tahsil Nakodar, and Larohi in Tahsil Jullundur. 

Dhadda Jats hold Dhadda nearLaroha in Tahsil Jullundur, and at Dhadda 
Daulatpur, Dhadda Haripur and Dhadda Dahna in Tahsil Nakodar, 

Dhesi Jats hold the large villages of Kami Dhesian and Sang Dhesian in the 
Phillaur Tahsil, and that of Raipur near Jamshor iu Jullundur. The 
villages in the Phillaur Tahsil are named, after the founders, Kuna and 
Sang, who came from the neighbourhood of Delhi about 150 years ago. 
Dhaliwal Jats hold Kangniwala and Rnpowal and shares in Nurinahal, 
Bakapur, Mansurpur, Sultanpur, and Naicha in the Phillaur Tahsil, ah urea 
in Uhaliwil, Bilochan, and Kankrah Kilain Nakodar, two pattis of Kala- 
bukra in Jullundur, Nangal and shares iu Punumazilra and Malpur iu 
Nawashahr. They are one of the predominant castes in the Feroaepore 
District and the adjoining Patiala and Nabha territory, 

Dhillon Jats hold Dinarean Sutowitli and parts of Hasan Mundah and 
Kishangarh in Jullundur Tahsil, Bara and parts of Jafirpnr and Jalalpnr 
Kalan in Nakodar Tahsil aud Ilandi and part of Moshampur in the 
Phillaur Tahsil. 

Dhindsa Jats hold Moron and Dbiudsa in Phillaur Tahsil, Rahpa near Mu- 
kandpur and part of Mahmudpur near Awar in Nawashahr Tahsil, and 
part of Biaspind iu Jullundur Tahsil. 

Dos4uj Jats hold Dosdnj Kalan, Khokejwal, three-fourths of Pawadara in 
the Phillaur Tahsil and Llosinj aud a share iu Khatkar KalAn iu that of 
Nawashahr. At Pawadara they say they oama from the Bangar towards 
the Ganges, but do not know the exaot locality, 

Dule or Dileo Jats hold Partapura, Kbusrupur and one-fourth Moshampur 
in TaliBil Phillaur. 

Garcha Jats hold Garcha, half Sal Kalan and part of Malkain the Nawashahr 
Tahsil, aud part of Jhajah iu that of Phillaur. 

Garhiwal Jats hold parts of Jafirpur and Kankrah Kila in the Nakodar 
Tahsil and Kot iu that of Phillaur. 

The Goraya Jats of Goraya, Surja and Daliwal iu the Phillaur Tahsil are 
regarded as a sub-division or family (a!) of the Dhillon Jats. 

Gosal Jats bold Ratinda, Sukar and Gosal all in the Nawashahr Tabsil. 
GilJats hold two out of six vattis in Jainsher Tahsil. Jullundur, Gil, half of 
Adnagil, and part of Kishaugarh in the same TahBil, Gil aud part of 
Khanpur in Nakodar Tahsil, Landra in Phillaur Tahsil and part of Mahal 
Khurd near Awar in Nawashahr Tahsil. Muhammadan Gils hold KAdian 
near Taiwan in Phillaur. That thoy havo loug been sottled in this district 
appears from the statement of the Sindhus of Rurka Kalau that they were 
brought th»r» by Gil Jats, They are also one of the principal Jat tribes in 
the Ferozepore District. I 

Her Jats are found at Her and Kotla Herau in the Nakodar Tahsil, at Padt 
Jagir and Kile in the Phillaur Tahsil, and they share in Malpur near Awar 
in the Nawashahr Tahsil. Two-thirds of Alimpur in Jullundur Tahsil are 
held by Muhammadan Her Jats. At Her in the Nakodar Tahsil a very 
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I old Jat village, they have no tradition of their first settlement. They cay 
they have held the village for 1,000 years which must be understood as 
meaning simply a period of indefinite duration. 

I Ithwal Jats hold Phar&la and shares in Basdlpur and Musepur in the 
I Nawasbahr Tahsi), and hold Cbitti and share in Khojpnr in that of Jallnn- 
! dur. 

Jandher Jats hold part of Sarmastpor in Jullundur Tahsil. At Talwandi 
Jandher and Ukhira in the same Tahsil, they are Muhammadans. 
JanhalJais hold Jandi&la, a village paying Ra. 11,009 lland revenue, and 
Janhal, and share in Sunar Kalin Adhikali in the Phillaur Tahsil, hold 
MAb&lke (near Jandiala) in the Nakodar Tahsil, $alempur Masandin, 
(where they are styled llasand, as they are the agents of the Gurti of 
Anandpur for the receipt of the offerings made by his! disciples), and part 
of Gopalpur or Bidhipur in the Jullundur Tahgil. 

Jhaj* Jats hold Jhaja Kalan and part of Jhajft KbUrd in Tahsil Phillaur and 
part of Gahlmaziri in Tahsil NawaBhahr. 

Jhangar Jats hold Mukandpur, Jagatpur, Baghanrah Jhangar and tnree- 
fourths Laroka in the Nawashahr Tahsil; Diitpur in tjhat of Phillaur and 
JaSal and Kishacpur in that of Jullundur, The jAgXrtlir of Mukandpur is 
of this family, and is usually called Chaudhrt, his family having held that 
position here before the Sikh conquest, whon he took advantage of his 
position to make himself master of the surrounding chantry. 

Kang Jats are found at Kang Sahibu and Kang in the north of the Nako- 
dar Tahsil, Kang Chela and Kang Jassa, Kallar Kalin ;aud Khurd, Kotah, 
MfrAjwila and Domana in the S. W. of the same TJahsil, Kang J&gfr in 
Phillaur, Kang near R&bon Kharkhnwal, and half thd village of Kulthan 
in Nawashahr, and in Jullundur Tahsil Kalakhera, Kptli Raghbatan and 
Sarmastpur are shared between them and other proprietors. Most' of - the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Nakodar Tahsil either belong to this <j6t, or were 
connected with it by marriage when they establiahed their authoritytbAre, 
Tira Singh Ghaiba, who was their leader at the time of the conquest, 
was himself of this race, and a native of Kang on the Sutlej, where it is 
said 18 Sirdars at one time resided j but on the village being swept away 
by the river, they dispersed, and established themselves in their sepatdte 
jagirs on both aides of the river. Kang Jassa was founded in the landB 
which remained belonging to the old town. They have a tradition that 
they originally came from Garh Ghazni to the Punjab. They are found in 
all the districts of the old Amritsar Division. 

Kaler Jats hold Kaleran, Niirpnr, and two-thirds of Sirhal Kaziau in the 
; Nawashahr Tahsil, part of Mithra in that of Phillaur, part of Khinpur in 
that of Nakodar and Nasi in that of Jullundur. 

Kalera Jats bold Khankhanan and Lakhpur in Tahsil Nawashahr. 
i Kaion or Kalu Jats hold Cnakrila, Mustfapur, K&lwin and part of Aims, all 
! near Kartarpur in the Jullundur Tahsil. 

Kallu Jats (Muhammadan) are found with others at Pachhranga in the same 
Tahsil, and Hindds at llutafallu in Phillaur Tahsil. The name is perhana 
i a modification of the last. 

Kandhaula JatB hold Hapowal and parts of Kama, Musvpur, and Pnnuiuatira 
In Tahsil Nawashahr and Kandhanla Khurd near Bilga and parts of 
Kandhaula and Phabuwin in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Khangura Jats hold Nanumazara, L&dha Ganja and parts of SamrarX and 
Mahal in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Khatkar Jats hold MangowAl, Khatkar Khnrd and parts of Khinpur, Ab- 
dullahp-fir and Bahirwil in the Nawashahr Tahsil, and part of Ifsahampnr 
in that of Phillaur. 

Khaira Jats hold three-fourths of Adampur, and Khairp near KartArpnr in 
Tahsil Jullundur, Kbaira, on the Sutlej, audpart of'Mulawal Khaira in 
Tahsil Nakodar and Khaira in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Khela Jats hold Mawai, Khela and Ranwen and part of Naiohah in Tahsil 

I Phillanr. 

Khbsa Jats hold Khosa, SojanwiU and Kotla Suraj Mall in Tahsil Nakodar, 
and part of Gopalpur or Bidhipur in Tahsil Jullundur, Nor this alan, too 
1'erozepore Gazettes'.'. 

Knlar Jats hold Kular, h’attahpur and Nanrangpur, in the Nakodar Tahsil. 
Kfinar Jats hold Rurki, throe-fourths Dhanipind and part of Dhuudowil 
in the Phillaur TahBil. 

Lalli Jats hold Lallian Kalin and Laliian Khurd or Kjioda Lallian, and a 
share in NizamnddXnpdr, and hold, the lands of Kiel pur Lallian:'as 
hereditary cultivators, all in the Jullundur Tahsil; in that of Phillanr 
they hold Lallian near Barapind, and there are also a few amongst the 
proprietora of Takkhar. 
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lidhar Jats hold Lidhran and part of Ghugh in the Jullundnr Tahsil, 
Lidhar Kalan in that of Nawashahr, and Lidhar Khurd and Thalia in 
that of Phillaur. The jngfrdars ot Thalia are of this clan, Malta Singh 
of Lidhar, about 0 mil-'s off, where family still holds property, haying 
established himself at Thalia when the Sikhs, conquered this Doab, 

Mahal Jats hold Malml Gahlan, three-fifthe Kama, part of Mahal Khurd 
near Awar in tho Nawashahr Tahail, part of Mabal in the Phillaur Tahsil, 
and Bajab in the Jnllandur Tahsil. 

Malhi Jats hold Malhian Kalan and Khnrd and half Bileehan in Nakodar 
Tahsil, part of Atta in that of Phillaur, and part of Malbi&n in that of 
Jnllnndor. 

Man Jats hold Banga and Chak Mahi Das, and shares in Hazara Kalan in 
Tahsil Nawashahr, hold Katana in Phillaur, JJdhowal, Bir Udhowal, and 
one-third Balolci in the bit of Tahsil Nakodar, and one-sixth of Jamsber 
in Jullnndur. The proprietors of Banga settled therefrom Mansa in 
the Bhatinda country, now belonging to Patiala. The founder, Chuhar 
Mall, was a Sultani or Mona Jat, i.e., a follower of Sultdn Sarwur. He is 
said to have been a contemporary of Guru Govind, and to have acquired 
Banga and the neighbouring country by purchase. He held 60 or 70 
villages, for which he paid revenue to Delhi. Sirdar Dharm Singh of 
Amritsar took the oountry about Bunga from him and from the Kotgarh 
Sirdar, 

Chak Mahi Das in Nawashahr and Tutnmazara in the Hoshiarpur Kandki 
were founded by Mahi Das and Deoraj, two brothers of the Man git 
originally from Dhada in Hoshiarpur, who got the land from Adina Beg. (1) 

There are said to have been originally 12 Man Jat villages near Baloka the 
pooplo of whom left the neighbourhood. Some of them settled at 
Kishanpura across the Sutlej, and the existing villago was settled by 
Man Jats from that place and Araina from Alowal near Nakodar. 

Mander Jats hold Shujawalptir, Bamochak and Chak Mander, and part of 
Gnhlmazari in Tahsil Nawashahr. 

Mathon Jats hold Raawnli and Sitalpur in Jullnndur Tahsil, part of Baga in 
Nakodar Tahsil and part of Badnpur in that of Phillaur. 

Mulana Jats (Muhammadans) hold Burj Sherpur, Jodhuwiil, Mithewiil and 
Mallikwdl in tho bet of Tahsil Nawashahr. 

Nahal Jats hold Nahalan and Unlike in the Jullundnr Tahsil, Adhi in that 
of Nakodar and part of Nahal near Nurmahal in that of Phillaur. 

Nagre Jats hold Kohala in Tahsil Jullnndur, Jnbowal in Tahsil Nawa¬ 
shahr, and Nigra, near Bilga in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Nijjar Jatshold one palti of Jamsher, Nijran, Goindpur, Korali, Pindori Nij- 
ran, Kathlir, Masamyin and Diyanaipur, all in Tahsil Jnllundur, the last 
four villages adjoining the Hoshiarpur border. 

Nipal Jats hold Lalluwal, Maliwila and Muudi Kasu in the S. W. of the 
Nakodar Tahsil. 

Pahal Jats hold Gumtala, Gumtali and Sagarpur, all near Bilga in Tabsil 
Phillaur. 

Punian Jats hold Bharomazara, Bh&khrf, Puuian, Jindwal, Nagre aDd 
part of Musepur, all in the Nawashahr Tahsil. 

Kai Jats hold Raiwal and Nnrpur in the VV. of Tahsil Nakodar and Lail 


Ranu 


in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Rann Jats hold Serhala, Bharmazara, Bahromazara and two-thirds of 


Randhawa 


Reru 


Sara 


Jassumazira In the N. W. of Tahsil Nawashahr, 

Randhawa Jats hold Randhawa, Saidowal, Haripur and part of Singha 
jdgtr in the Phillaur Tahsil, Randhawa and part of Ispur in Jullundur 
Tabsil, and at Nurpurin the same Tahsil, Muhammadan Randhawas, 
with other Muhammadan Jats hold as tenants of the Kartarpur Guru. 

Rero Jats hold R«ru and three-fourths of Lasuri (from which Reru was 
settled) in the bet of the Nakodar Tahsil. They came to Lasuri from 
Kandhaila near Delhi, and claim descent from Tunwar Rajputs. 

Sara Jats hold Sara Jandn Sarai (when half the property belongs to. 
Muhammadan Juts of this race and half to Hindus), and part of Hasan 
Munda, near Kartarpur, also Kot Khurd, near the Jhllundur Cantonment, 
in the Jnllundur Tahsil ; Motip&r, Chak Chela and a share in Jalalpur 
Kalan in that of Nakodar, and part of Surapur in that of Nawashahr. 


(1) The Settlement Rercd drawn up in 1851 A.D., says that this occurred 200 years ago, which is SO. to 
100 years too much. Tbi« is a fair illustration ot the way in which periods of no very great duration 
are popularly expressed in round numbers invariably in excess of the truth. 

Another instance cams under Mr. Barkley's notice at Taiwan, Then Kot Badal Khan wae said to 
hare ‘been purchased by the Pathin founder from the Manj RSjputs of Sbamshabad 400 years ago. Only six 
generations had elapsed in this interval, but the purchase deoil was forthcoming, and when produced showed 
the purchase to have occurred in A.H. 1088 or almost exactly 200 years ago. The rule seems to be to treat 
three generations as equal to about 200 years, the fallacy being overlooked that it is only the interval 
between the mean data of the birth of one generation and that of the next which has to be reckoned. 


CH4PJ, C. 
Population. 

Jat clans. 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

•Tat clang. 


Samri 

Sang#r» 

Sabota 


Sidhu 


Sindhu 


Sotar 

Sunar 

Singhe 

Sodo 

Sohal 

Thaudl 

Upal 

Utfil 

Varaiab 


Samra Jats hold the large Tillage of Samrai, Machhiana one of the three 
pattis of the adjoining village of Pindori, in the Phillaur Tahail. 

Sangera Jats hold the large village of Biiga and Pharwala in the Phillaur 
Tahsil, and Shankar, Sirin Sadikpur and Talwandi Sangera in that of 
Nakodar. 

Sahota Jata hold Barapind Kulaita (one out of twelve puttis being held 
by Arabia), Rnrka Khurd, Dhulaita, Pkalpota, Chak Sahibu, Chak Indhian 
and one-fifth of Atta and some land in Kntbiw&l, all in the game neigh¬ 
bourhood in the Phillaur Tahsil. This is the largest group of villages of 
the same Jat clan to be found In the District. When the Imperial 
authority was overthrown in this Doab, Gnlab Singh of Barapind 
appropriated the revenues and built a fort, and his family held posaea- 
aion as jagfrdars until A. D. 1806 (S. 1862) when Ahluwalia Sirdar 
confiscated the jdgir, See further, Hoahiarpur Gazetteer, 

Sidhu Jata holdManikpur and Sidlinan in Nakodar, share in Bilochan and in 
Salanagar, and held one of the paltii of Malsian in the same Tahsil. They 
hold Sidhu Mntsaddi, Sidhu Hari Singh and Jagn Singh in Phillaur 
Tahsil, all near Nurmahal, part of Garhi Mahan Singh in the same 
Tahsil, half the village of Talwandi and part of that of Punnmazara in 
Nawaghahr ; Kndowal, Tajpur, Bhagwanpfir aad a share in Khojkipur in 
Jullundnr, and Muhammadan Sidhua share in Darauwan, Khojpur and 
Bhogpnr in the same Tahail and hold Karrialp-fir in Nakodar Tahsil. 
Thoss of Manikpur say that the first settlers, an uncle and a, nephew, 
came 400 years ago from Phfil Mahraj, the original seat of the 
clan whence have sprung the reigning houses of Patiala, Jmd and 
Nabhn, and that the sons of the former founded Manikpur and^Sidhu^n 
in this District, while ths latter founded two villages near Dnianagar. 
The Sidhu Jata claim descent from the Bhatti Rajputs of Jaisahner. 
Sindhu Juts are found at Rnrka Kalan, Atti in Phillaur, Sindhnan and 
Bikha in Nawashahr. Alichnk in Jullundnr, and as sharers in Khatbar 
Kalan, Sudfan and Mahmfidpur in Nawashahr, Moshainpur in Phillaur, 
and Talwandi Salem and Jahilpnr Kalan in Nakodar. In Theng also, 
the family of Dal Singh, a jAgird&r who crossed the Sutloj and burnt 
the Ludhiana cantonment in 1845, in the absence of the British troops 
in the field against the Sikhs, and who was iu consequence deprived of 
his jdgir are in possession of the lands acquired by him. 

At the large village of Rnrka Kalan they say that they migrated from 
the south to the Manjba, and from 200 to 300 yeara ago, when the Pathans 
had dispossessed theManj Rajputs of the country, they settled here 
from Thattian in the Amritsar District. The village formerly belonged 
to Manj Bajpiits and Gil Jats, and the latter brought in the Sindhus to 
take the place of the Rajputs. It now belongs entirely to Sindhus, 
neither Rajpiits nor Gil Jats remaining. 

Sotar Jats hold Sotar, one-third of Pali Unchhi, and part of Chahil in 
Tahsil Nawashahr and part of Mansurpur in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Sunar Jats hold Sunar Khurd and parts of Sunar Kalan and Sundar 
Tatar in Tahsil Phillaur. 

Singha or Sanga Jats hold Jandn Singha in tahsil Jullundnr, parts of 
Singha Jagir and Singha Khurd in tahsil Phillonr, where there are also 
a few families in Dosanj Kalan, and part of Shahabpfir near Jadala in 
tahsil Na washahr. 

Sode Jats hold Pakbrodi near Jadala and parts of Sodian, Malka and 
Nurpfir Dak ha, all near A war in tahsil Nawashahr. 

Sohal Jats hold Athanlah and Sohalpur, half of Adhagii and part of 
Desalpur in the Jullundur Tahsil, Sohal in that of Nakodar, part of 
Atta in that of Phillaur, and par t of Chak Biiga in that of Nawashahr. 
Thandf Jats hold Daulatpfir Thandijin, two-thirds Padhaoa and part of 
Mahal Khurd in the Nawashahr Tahsil, and Palran in that of Phil¬ 
laur. 

Upal Jats hold Kat, half of Bukhara and part of Mahmfidpfir in tahsil 
Nawashahr, both Upals near Nurmahal and Upal near Biiga and 
part of Phabuwan in tahsil Phillaur, ana part of Biaspind in tahsil 
Jullundur. 

Ut£l Jats hold Khurdpur and Fattahpur near Adampur in tahsil Jullun¬ 
dur and Utal near Jadala in tahsil Nawashahr. 

They say that their ancestor acquired the village of Birk by service. 

The Bharaich (knownin Gojranwala as Varaich) bold Billi Bharaioh Id the 
Nakodar Tahsil. At Sarai in Phagwfira they hold one out of 4 pattis, 
and say that their ancestor came from Gojranwala District, and re¬ 
ceived a jdgir for service rendered to the Kapnrthala State, He after¬ 
wards acquired proprietary rights, which his descendants now hold. 
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The following clans it will suffice to name, as being less im¬ 
portant in this District:— 


Atkar, 

11 u tar. 

Hindal, 

Lodhar (M). 

Pnriwal. 

Arakh. 

Chohar. 

Hoti. 

Mandi, 

Raaanda, 

Bade. 

Dahar. 

Hundal. 

Mandahir (M). 

Sadhana. 

Bahi. 

Dhah. 

Jalli. 

Mangat (M). 

Sadhre. 

Bale. 

Ubandal. 

Jassar. 

Mann an. 

Sabi. 

Bareh. 

Dhandu, 

Jitu. 

Mannu, 

Sainsi. 

Baryal (M), 

Dhanoi. 

Jawanda. 

Mann, 

Sherian (M). 

Bachhre. 

Dhandwor. 

Kajla. 

Mehat (M). 

Sin. 

Bachhu. 

Dhod. 

Kala Siogha. 

Mokhe, 

Sindhar. 

B&th, 

Dhotar. 

Kama. 

Mokhle. 

Sumal. 

BhagwAi (M). 

Dhug. 

Kandhila. 

Muna. 

Suraoi. 

Bhangu. 

Dial. 

Kakke. 

Mundi. 

Takkhar, 

Bharola. (M). 

Duhrah. 

Khak. 

Nare. 

Tamani. 

Bhedi (M). 

Gadri. 

Kharwar. 

Nathi. 

Teji. 

BhogaD. 

Garola. 

Khaaa. 

Nihing (11), 

Thattiala. 

Bhut. 

Gelan. 

Kbotar. 

Nirwan. 

Tind. 

Bilagan. 

Ghtigh. 

Khunkhan. 

Pander. 

Tindwar. 

Bisla. 

Goreh. 

Kunjar. 

Pansota (M). 

Totan, 

Bowal. 

Guron. 

Lags. 

Pathar. 

Tut. 

Buddhan. 

Gtiti. 

Lese (M). 

Potah. 

Tung, 

Buie. 

Habra. 

Landhre. 

Punaich. 

Urapxiri. 


The only exclusively Musalman tribe of Jats which is notice¬ 
able is the Kauja or Kohja who holds the five villages of Kauja, 
Dhurial, Nangal Fida, Alamgfrpur and Kotla Kauja in the north of 
Jullundur Talisil where the Kinjgra cho enters the District, sharing 
the last of these with Arams. They say their ancestor was a giant, 
who accompanied Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in one of his invasions 
and settled down here as he liked the country. His name was 
Ali Muhammad, or Manju, and he was nick-named Koh-chct, or 
little mountain, on account of his size. The change from Koh-cha 
to Kauja or Kohja is simplo. (1) That they are true Jats is shown 
by their intermarrying with Jats only. Marriages between members 
of the same got occur, but they will not marry near relatives such 
as cousins, though the Muhammadan religion favours such mar¬ 
riages. The 5 villages are all said to have been settled from Khera, 
now a deserted site (theh) in the neighbourhood. 

Six other clans (Sim, Sadlid, Arak, Sfn, Dhanoe and Khunkliun) 
claim to be of Arab descent, and so originally Muhammadans. The 
other Muhammadan Jats were converted at various times since the 
reign of Akbar. The Muhammadan Jats of Nawashalir say their 
ancestor was one Mahr Matha, who ruled at Patti, in the Kasur 
Tahsil. His descendants became Muhammadans in the reigns of 
Akbar and Alamgir, about which time, too, they came into this part 
of country in search of pasturage for their cattle, as their old home 
had become too narrow for them. According to their account, they 
came via Sultanpur, Jullundur, and Phagwara, and crossed the Beas 
at the Naushahra ferry, a rather circuitous route. The Nakodar men 
say they came from the Ferozepore District, some in Sikh times, 
some previously. They can give no account of their early history. 


(U When Babar had taken Malot (in Hoshiarpur) in 1526, Dilawar Khan joined him in 
that neighbourhood coming on by Snltanpnr and Koohi. This Kochi is probably Kauja 
which lies in the direct line between Sultanpur and Malot, (lirskiue’s Memoirs of Bibar, 
Pondon, 1826, p. 296), 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

J&t clans. 


Musalmin 
Jats, Kauja. 
Purter 3, 3*, 


Other Mu- 
salman Jats. 
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CHAP. I, c. Though the Jats do not attach such importance to their 
Population, genealogies as the Rajputs do, their mirdsis are always able to trace 
Jat h c eac ^ 1 family a number of generations back, and the practice of 
tsrietics. ’ erecting jateras in commemoration of an ancestor, at which certain 
ceremonies are performed after the birth of a son, tends to keep up 
a knowledge of their ancestry. These jateras are generally mere 
mounds of earth or sundried bricks, but when a family can afford 
it, a masonry structure or a small tank is sometimes substituted. 
Where the family has emigrated from its original home, they serve 
to keep the fact in the recollection of its members. 

Amongst Hindu and Sikh Jats, the rule prohibiting marriage 
between persons of the same family name or got, tends to maintain 
the permanence of the got sub-divisions, by rendering it impossible 
for a member of one got to enter another except by adoption, and 
sometimes preserves the memory of a new got having branched off 
from an older one, the members having always on this account 
abstained from intermarrying. Muhammadan Jats, though, as 
noticed in the case of the Kauja Jats, less strict in observing the 
rule against intermarriage between members of the same got , are 
so far influenced by the rule that when a member of another got 
settles in a village, whore ho is allowed to succeed to property in 
consequence of marriage, he continues to belong to his original got. 
This is one of the many survivals of practice originally rendered 
necessary by the laws of Hindu society. 

The Jat of the Jullundur District is in no way inferior to his 
brethren elsewhere. As has been well said of this tribe : “ His 

manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild freedom 
which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. 
Sturdy independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his 
strongest characteristics. He is independent and lie is self-willed ; 
but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if left alone, and not diffi¬ 
cult to manage” (Census Report, 1881, I., 221). But a Jat is much 
better as a servant than a master. The innate boorishness of the 
Jat is seen at once when he is asked to provide a pair of bullocks 
to go a stage. Tara Singh Ghaiba knew his tribesmen well when 
he said a “ Jat’s nose reached to Mooltan, and that if he lost a 
part for any offence, there would still be enough remaining. 
Implying that he was a stranger to shame ” (Prinsep’s Ranjcet 
Singh, p. 209, Note). There is no form of crime to which the Jats, 
as a whole, are addicted, but certain villages as has already been 
said are strongly suspected of female infanticide. 

Th« Rajputs. The Rajputs are the third most numerous section of the 
Furttr 3, as. population, following the Arams, at a long distance, as they have 
less than a third of their numbers. As will be seen from the 
figures in Table 15 they are mostly Muhammadans. The Rajputs 
formerly held a more important position in the District than they 
do now, and they in many ways preserve the traditions of their 
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former pre-eminence. Their principal estates have the large area CHAP. I, C. 
which generally distinguishes old estates held by important bodies Population 
of proprietors from those subsequently formed in waste or con¬ 
fiscated lands, though in many cases some portion of these estates Thfl RuJputs ' 
has passed into the hands of proprietors of other castes. Their 
own tradition is that under the emperors of Delhi, prior to the 
feikh contest, the Jullundur Doab was divided into 86 parganas, 

83^ held by Rajputs, 1J (Mahilpur, Budipind and Garha) by Jats, 
and 1 (Jullundur) by. Pathans. 

As the Muhammadan Rajputs are converts from Hinduism, 
they follow some Hindu customs. Some keep Hindu Brahmans 
who assist at marriages, on which occasions certain Hindu customs 
are especially followed. Among them may be mentioned, making 
a square of flour, applying henna to the hands and feet, the giving 
of presents by the maternal relations of the bride and bridegroom, 
stamping the wall of the house with, the open hand after immersion 
in rice-water, anointing the bridegroom, fastening charms attached 
to a bracelet of coloured thread on the right wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, putting a fringe of flowers over the bridegroom’s 
face, and cutting off a piece of a jhand tree (if available, if not, of 
a her), when the bridegroom mounts his horse. 

The Rajputs are most numerous in Jullundur and Nawashahr, njstribn- 
the Tahsils nearest the hills, which contain more than two-thirds tion ' 
of the tribe. In Jullundur, the Rajput villages form a broken line 
round the Tahsil, being most numerous in the north-east, and least 
so in the south and south-east. In Nawashahr, Rajputs are found 
everywhere in force, except in the north-west third of the Tahsil, 
where they are scantily represented : they are most numerous 
along the east border, and old bank of the Sutlej where the long 
villages lie partly in the up-lands and partly in the Bet. In 
Phillaur, they are more scattered, but here too, many estates on 
the old bank of the river are owned by Rajputs. InNakodar, this 
tribe is found mostly in the south-west, but has some villages in 
the north-east, on the Bern, nor far from some Phillaur Rajput 
estates. 

The Ghorewahas are found in the greatest number in the south TheGhore- 
and east of the Nawashahr Tahsil, as well as in the adjoining 3 P 1 sg' 

Garhshankar Tahsil of Hoshiarpur, but they also hold estates in 
the east of the Phillaur Tahsil, and the Grand Trunk Road between 
Phagwara and Phillaur may be regarded as approximately the 
boundary between them and the Manj Rajputs. They are proprie¬ 
tors or part proprietors of Ralion, Nawashahr, Gunachaur, Jadala, 

Awar, Baglaur, Hion, Kamarn, Nauhra, Apra, Massani, Indina and 
other places of less importance. 

The Nawashahr and Phillaur Ghorewahas give almost the same 
account of their arrival in this country. In Sarnbat 1130 or 1131, 
two brothers, Ahwaha or Hawaha and Kachwaha, sons of Raja 
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CHAP. I. C- 

Population. 

The Ghore- 
waha Rajputs 


Man, came from Kot Kurman or Kurwan on a pilgrimage to 
J awiila Mukhi. Near Arak or Rakh, a place in Ludhiana, close 
to Rupar, they met Shahabuddin Ghori, who was then the 
ruling monarch. They had a fine horse which they presented to 
the king, who, in return, gave each as much country as he could 
ride round in a day. Hawaha took this side of the Sutlej, and 
Kachwaha the other side ; and at night-fall, the former threw 
down his spear ( sela ), where is now the village of Selkiana, to 
show the limit of his domain ; while the latter marked the spot 
he had arrived at by his bracelet ( hmgan ), on the site of the 
present village of Kanganwal. After this Kachwaha returned to 
Udaipur, but Hawaha stayed here and held both territories. 

The accounts of the successors of Hawaha are very various. 

A. According to one version, furnished to Mr. Barkley 
by Suleman Khan of Rahon, the successors of Raja Hawaha, for 
18 generations all entitled Raja, were Sirinaur, Sirikand, Markand, 
Baddeo, Rajeswar, Tekhmangal, Lohar, Utho, Jaspal Prithi, 
Padam, Mall and Bin. Raja Bin was the father of Rani Raj pal, 
and of Bhinsi. From these the following gdts are descended:— 

Rajpdl —the descendants of Rana Raj pal, the son of Raja 
Bhin. Of this got are the Ghorewahas of Rahon and Shekhomazara, 
and those of Sarolia Simli, Mukandpur and Gag in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil and of Bairsian, Kunail, &c. 

Bhinsi —descended from 4 brothers Rana Rip Chand, Anup 
Chand, Sarup Chand and Partab Chand, who were descended from 
Bhin. Of this got are those of Garhshankar, Hion, Gunachaur, 
and Bhin. 

Sard —those of Katgarh, Balachaur, Banali, Taunsah and 
Rail: the Raho Rajputs do not know the origin of this name. 

Rana Udho, the ancestor of the Rajputs of Rahon was in the 
7th generation from Rana Rajpal (the successive generations being 
Ajeo, Lakho, Nai, Siso, Jharn, Pakho and Udho, all entitled Rana). 
His ancestors arc said to have come from Kot Karwan, neap 
Jaipur, and he himself came from Kotgarh in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil to Shekhomazara, and thence to Udhowal in the bet near 
Rahon. He and his sons, all of whom have descendants in Rahon, 
continued Hindis. If the conquest of Rahon was effected by him 
or by his sons, it must have been comparatively recent, as 
Suleman Khan of Rahon from whom Mr. Barkley had the gene¬ 
alogy, and who was in 1878 about 70 years of age, was but ten 
generations from Udho (Palilwan, Mansur Khan, Mahmud Kha n, 
Taj Khan, Bula Khan, Saif Khan, Roshan Khan, Dadu Khan, 
Hassan Khan, Suleman Khan). 

B. The account given by Mr. Purser (8, 86) is that Raja 
Hawaha’s descendants founded 9 ehhat (a term the meaning of 
Which is not clear), and 12 makm , and sub-divided into 12 muM, 
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called, according to Nawashahr tradition, after the sons of CH AP-1 . C. 
Uttam, the fourteenth in descent from Hawaha. There was a Population, 
thirteenth brother who became a Kalandar, a Muhammadan Thu Gllore 
ascetic. The Phillaur Ghorewahas say Jaimal, their ancestor, waha RAjputs 
had 18 sons after whom the mu Ids are called. They are the 
following:— 

Rajpal found in Nawashahr. Dip found in Nawashahr and 

Sedsur found in Nawashahr and Ludhiana. 

Umballa. Main found in Ludhiana. 

Blumsi found in Nawashahr, Raj pur found in Hoshidrpur. 

Phillaur and Garlishankar. Salkho found in Ludhiana. 

Sard found in Garhshankar. Ajd found in Hoshi&rpur. 

Sahupa] found in Nawashahr. Bhup found in Umballa. 

Jai Chand found in Nawashahr LadM found in Umballa. 
and Pbillaur. 


Of these names only 1—4, 7 and 8 agree with those given by the 
Nawashahr Ghorewahas. The latter mention one Sahn Chand, 
who is probably the same as Sahnpal. Some of the Ghorewahas 
remained Hindus, but most of them gradually were converted 
to Islam, principally in the reign of Aurangzeb. The Nawashahr 
men say their real clan is Koshal , those of Phillaur say Koshash , 
and that Ghorewaha is only the name of a sub-division (al) of 
the clan (got). The former are contented to say that the horse 
given by the brothers was a very fine one; the latter assert it was 
the offspring of a river-horse and an ordinary terrestrial mare. 

The nine chhat of the Ghorewahas above mentioned are 
Garhshankar, Punam, Sarowa, Simli, Gunachaur, Kariam, Ratenda, 
Rahon and Hinn, of which the first four are in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil of Hoshiarpur, and the others in this District. The twelve 
makdn are Matewara in Ludhiana, Samundra and Birampur in 
Garhshankar, Judana in Phillaur, Bahrain, Awar, Bhin, Kahma, 
Kariha, Bakhlaur, Jadla and Bhaura in Nawashahr. The Jats say 
that a chhgt is an important tribal centre and the makdn an inferior 
one. In the darbar at a marriage the mirdsis used to get a certain 
gratuity for each eh,hat, of which the tribe could boast and half as 
much for each mdkdn ; Re. 1 per clihat and annas 8 per makdn. 
The chhat and makdn thus measure the dues paid to mirdsis at a 
marriage of the member of a tribe or got. The more important 
the got, the more would be the number of chhats and mahdns and 
the more expensive the mirisi’s fees. They are said to have 
reached Rs! 11 per rhhat. Mr. Barkley was given the Ghore¬ 
waha chhat as Garhshankar, Rahon, Kanain, Punam, Simli, Mir 
Jabhar (family of mirdsis), Mian Amir AliShah (Pir of Garhshankar), 
Pir Hassan Jehanya of RMion, Thus a chhat does not necessarily 
imply a-place but only a name, whether of a place or person in 
honour of which or whom the mirdsis get fees at marriages. 

It is very difficult to disentangle from this jumble of Rajpdt 
legends the real truth as to who the Ghorewahas actually are. 
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CHaP. I, C. In the first place it is necessary to point ont that if Kot Kurman is 
population identified as i s usually done with the modern Udaipur, consider¬ 
able difficulty arises, as the Kachwahas (which the Ghorewahas 
waha^iiijp.ita apparently claim to be) did not belong to Udaipur but to Jaipur. 

A possible explanation is, as Mr. Purser suggests, that Kot Kurman 
is only a general name for the seat of the Kachwahas, leimna and 
Icaclvwa both meaning tortoise (Tod II. 823). The statement that 
their real clan is Koshal shows that the Ghorewahas are referring 
to the Jaipur Rajputs who claim “ descent from Cush, the second 
son of Rama, King of Koshala, whose capital was Ayodhia, the 
modern Oude; ” and this agrees with the Rahon tradition given 
above. 

Assuming that Udaipur is only a popular mistake for Jaipur, 
we have still two main difficulties. First, as to the date of the 
Ghorewaha conquest. As mentioned above Rana Udho is only 10 
generations from Mr. Barkley’s informant who was about 70 in 
1878. He cannot therefore have lived before 1580 A.I), nor 
can Raja Raj pal have lived much before 1330. 

The 14 generations more back to Raja Hawaha bring us 
to about 1070 which corresponds with the date Sambat 1180 
actually assigned to his meeting with Shahabuddin : but Shahab- 
uddin’s first invasion of India was not till 100 years after that 
date. It remains then an open question whether the Ghorewahas 
established themselves in this district in the 11th, 12th, or 14th 
century. It seems at any rate certain that the division of the 
country took place while they were still Hindus. The proprietors 
of Gunachaur were (when Mr. Barkley wrote in 1878) 12 gener¬ 
ations from one Rai Kallu who became a Musalman and took 
the name of Kamaluddm. His brother Kanju is the ancestor of 
the Rajputs of Shebhopur Baglaur who have remained Hindus. 
These two brothers are said to be sons of the Partab Chand, 
mentioned in the account of the Bhinsi got, but are perhaps further 
removed from him. 

The second question is: How did the Kachwahas ever get 
into this District. Pandit Maharaj Kishen, once Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Jullundur, and subsequently Member of 
Council in Jaipur, informed Mr. Purser that the Ghorewahas are 
quite unknown there. Mr. Barkley, in his notes on Jullundur, 
points out that the Ghorewaha “ bards or genealogists, who 
still pay them periodical visits, reside at Kotah and Bundi, in 
Rajputana.” Now the Kotah Bund! Rajputs- are not Kachwaha 
but Haras, and, though the resemblance between Hard and Hawdha, 
and between Hard and the first two syllables of Ghorewaha is not 
to be over-looked, still in the Ain-i-Akbari the Ghorewahas are 
entered as such, and there is nothing to show when or how a change 
from Hara to Ghorewaha occurred, so that the resemblance of 
names, though noteworthy, is not worth much more. 
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Jullunbur, Dist.] Ohorewdhas. 

Mr. Purser thinks that the Ghorewahas are probably not CHAP-1, C. 
Kachwahas, but Ohauhans, a tribe of whom the Haras are a sub- Population, 
division. (1) It has already been noted that the date ascribed to Tbe Gbore . 
the meeting with Shahabuddin is 100 years before that monarch’s waba BajpiSts. 
first invasion of India. Tod (II. 420), speaking’ of the Hara 
chronicles, notices that all the tribes of the Ohauhans antedate 
their chronicles by a hundred years. (2) The story of as much 
land being given to the two brothers as they could ride round in a 
day is only a repetition of the Blind! legend concerning Manak 
Bae, who was the 6th of the Chauhan race, and is, perhaps, the 
same as Baja Man, who the Ghorewahas say was “ the 6th in 
descent from Kasa, son of Bum Chundar.” Moreover, the strange 
origin of the steed given to Shahabuddin, as related by the 
Phillaur Ghorewahas is not peculiar to it. There is a Bundi tale 
concerning a charger of a Khichi chief “ which owed his birth to 
the river-horse of the Par and a mare of the Khichi chieftains 
and in the same tale mention is made of the wondrous horse of 
Bae Dewa, the Hara chief, who lived in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi (1488 to 1517) (Tod II. 422-428). (8) The Chauhans also 

have clihat and makdn as mentioned, above of the Ghorewahas. 

Mr. Purser thinks it more likely that the Ghorewahas are Chauhans 
than that they are Kachwahas. The two tribes may have got 
mixed up in the bard’s recitals on account of both being present 
at the great battle fought by the united Eajputs under Pirthi Baj 
against Shahabuddin, near Taraori, a little north of Karnal, in 
1193. It is to be remarked that Kachwaha went back to Eajputana, 
which though not inconsistent with the Ghorewahas being Kach¬ 
wahas,—for if they are Kachwahas, they were so long before the 
time of Shahabuddin,—-would still seem to point to a collateral and 
not direct connection with the Kachwaha. It is also quite possible 
that Kachwaha and Khichi have got confounded. The Khichis and 
Haras are both said to be descendants of Manak Bae (Tod II. 411 
and 419). Mr. Purser thinks the Ghorewahas may be a branch of 
the Chauhans, but that they did not come from the main body of 
that tribe, which is found in Ambnlla and Karnal; as, if they did, 
they would, probably call themselves by the more dignified name 
of the tribe, and not by that of a clan, but caine in a more straight 
line from Hansi and Hissar (a tract of country possibly called 
Hariana after the Haras), probably moving up the Ghaggar river. 

Hansi or Asi is stated by Tod (II, 411 and 419) to have been 
founded, or at least acquired, by AMraj, a progenitor of the Haras, 
who derive their name from his having lost (hard) this fortress to 
Mahmud of Ghazni, about 1022. Even now there is a Chauhan 
colony in Hissar on the lower Ghaggar, separated by the Tiinwar 
Bajpdts from the main body of its tribe. Some further notice of 
this clan will be found in the remarks about the Mahtons. The Territory 
territory in the Jullundur Doab of which the Ghorewahas made ° b “ Bpi G!l0J ^ 
themselves masters, is, according to the tradition preserved by Mr. y^tas, a0re " 
Barkley, said to have been bounded by those of the Jaswal, Manj, 
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CHAP. I, C. and Naru Rajputs, and this is confirmed by the Ain Akbari in 
Population they appear as proprietors of the Dardak, Rahimabad and 

Sankar Banot (supposed to be Garhshankar) mahals as well as of 
oooiTpied° r \y Bijwara in the heart of the Naru country. Of these, the Dardak 
the Ghore- mahal seems to have comprised all their territory in the Jullundur 
wAiiau. District, and the other three, the aggregate revenue of which was 
less than three-fourths that of the Dardak mahal , are all probably 
to be looked for in the Hoshiarpur District. The local tradition 
represents the Dardak parganah as having contained 785 villages, 
and extending on the east beyond Balacliaur to the Sutlej near 
Rupar, and on the west to Salkiana on the road from Rahon to 
Phillaur, Apra, Ludina, and Kulthan near Phagwara. On the 
north-east it was bounded by the Bern, and on the north it included 
Hion and Bahrain which then included the area of the present 
village of Pharala. Garhshankar was a separate parganah. The 
name is said to mean “ habitation of the dhalc tree ” (Bulea frondosa), 
which forms the natural jungle of this track. The vowel in dhalc 
is here pronounced short, but this derivation is possibly a mere 
conjecture, though it is favoured by the absence of any place which 
could have given the name of Dardhak to the pargana. Rahon, a 
brick-built town on a sort of promontory projecting from the high 
bank into the lowlands of the Sutlej, which has been raised high 
above the adjoining country by the accumulated debris of centuries, 
must always have been the capital of the Dardhak country, and 
when the Ghorewahas acquired a place of such natural strength 
their authority over the whole tract must have been consolidated 
and made secure, though the account of their traditions already 
given makes it probable that they had long previously established 
themselves in important positions in the neighbouring country. 
The house of Rahmat Khan, Zaildar, who is the sole representative 
of one of the six sons of Rana Udho, is marked as a fort in the 
District map—the other fort there shown having been that occupied 
by the forces of Government under the Sikh rule, and probably 
also under the Delhi empire, which is now the site of the Police 
Station, District School, and other public buildings. 

Most of the Rajputs of Rahon are said to drink their asulpmii, 
the name here given to a draught of post or concoction of poppy 
heads ( doda ), and the same name is mentioned in Tod’s Rajasthan 
as given to draughts of opium in Rajputana. Mr. Barkley preserves 
the name of Suleman Khan as an honourable exception to this 
practice, A good many of this tribe are still Hindus, not only at 
Rahon, but at Jadala in the east, and Shekhupur in the west of 
Nawashahr, besides other villages. Even the Muhammadans keep 
Hindu Brahmans and bards to whom they give presents on occa¬ 
sions of marriages and deaths. They also observe various other 
Hindu customs. 


Wanj. 

Pur ter , 3, 37, 


The Manj villages are now much scattered. They are found 
principally in the north-east, south-east and south-west of 
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Jullundur, in the south-west and north-east of Nakodar, and along 
the river in Phillaur. The Manj Rajputs trace their descent from 
the Bhatti Rajputs, and were at one time the dominant race 
throughout the south-west of the District and also on the opposite 
side of the Sutlej in the districts of Ludhiana and Ferozepore. 
The following account of their genealogy was given to Mr. Barkley 
from memory by Amir Khan, a brother of one of the lambardars 
of GhiirkaSaliva h ana 3,100 years after Krishna, from whom lie 
was 26th in descent, had 84 sons, among whom were Tavesar, 
ancestor of the Tunwars, Ras Tavas, ancestor of the Taonis 
of Ambala, and Bisal, ancestor of the Bliatis. Ran a, Jundal, the 
7th in descent from Bisal, ruled Bhatner. His son, Achhal founded 
Jaisalmer. From him are descended the Manj and Bhatti tribes— 


ACHHAL. 


JAGPAL. 


Chun. 

I 

Manj. 


~d 

Dhan. 

1 

Bhatti. 


One of the descendants of Manj, in the 9th generation from 
Achhal, was Mokhal, who founded Athur His four sons and their 
descendants are shown in the following pedigree :— 

MOHKAL. 

I 


f 

Jairai.D) 

I 

Tutsi Das or 
Shekh Chacho. 

l__ 


I i 

Wairsi* ancestor TJdhasi (died 
of the Nawftb of without issue). 
Kot Isa Khan. 


1 

Mailsi, whose 
descendants hold 27 
places inoluding Malsian, 


r 

RAi Ka'le 
(founded 
Talwandi). 


d 


Rai Jit 
(founded 
Taiwan). 


Jagraon 

(founded 

Jagraon), 


i 


r 


i i. d 

Jalal Khan. Nasirde Hamirde and 3 other 
| (6 villages). (C villages). sons. 

Mubara 1 — -v—- ' 

Khan (founded The Barapind, 

Jalalabad). 


Kamvaj (founded Ahmad (founded Mahmdd (founded ShiDde (founded 
Ghurka), Khanpur, near Daryapur Bagote Jagraon Dear 

i Apra). near Jullundur). Alawalpur). 

Indr&j. 

, I 

ItubSra Khan. 

I 

Rustam Khan, 

l_ 


r~ - 

By his wife Ratto. 

I 

r i d 

Alanddin (patti Sikandnr (patti Lakho 
Awal Khan). Doim Khan), (patti Lakho). Khan. 


( — 

Brahm 


By another wife. 

I 


i i , .d 

Rasul Khan. Mahmud Jiwe Khan. 
Khan, 


(1) The traditions of Nakodar and Malsian show that Mr. Barkley’s informant transposed 
Jairsi and Wairsi, the latter being the father of Shekh Chacko and.the ancestor of the Manj 
RijpAt* of this Doib, and the former the ancestor of the Naw&b of Kot Isa Khan. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Manj. 
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CHAP-1. C, Mr. Barkley’s informant was 9 generations removed from 
Population. Alauddin, and therefore 1 G from Shekh Chacho (Tnlsi Das). He 
Date of tho ^ated that it was in the time of the Emperor Alauddin that Kamraj 
foundation of came from Jagraon and founded Glnirka, and that Hadiahad, the 
Ghurke. capital of the Barapind, was founded, about the same time. If the 
reference to the name of the Emperor bo correct, the question 
would remain which Ala-ud-din is meant. The number of genera¬ 
tions is scarcely reconcilable with Ala-ud-din Klnlji, while the 
authority of Ala-ud-din Sayyid extended over a very limited tract of 
country near Delhi. An important clue is afforded by the general 
tradition that Tnlsi Das was converted to the Musalman faith at 
Atirur by Hazrat Makhdrim Jahaniya of Unchha (Uchh), on which 
he assumed the name of Shekh Chacho. The date of the death of 
Makhdum Jahaniya is determined by a Persian inscription on the 
door of his tomb at Uchh, (1) which gives (in words) the year 785 
Hijri, which began on the 6th March 1888 of our era. The 
conversion of Tulsi Das, the grandfather of the founder of Ghurka, 
cannot therefore be dated much further back than 500 years ago, 
and its foundation in the time of Ala-ud-din Sayyid about 480 
years ago is thus quite possible, though much reliance cannot he 
placed on the date. Before the time of Mokhal, the above genealogy 
is only of value as illustrating the supposed connection between 
Connection the Manj Rajputs and the other tribes who profess to derive their 
of Mauj ami or io-i n from Salivahana, ami especially between them and the Bhattis, 
who are so widely spread m tho Punjab. There is of course no 
reason to suppose that the eponymous ancestors of these two tribes 
had any real existence, the short a in Bhatti being due simply to 
the shortening of the long vowel in Bliati, -in the same way in 
which Jat in the Punjab shortened to Jat, and in which the Rajputs 
of this Doab speak of their hereditary genealogists as Bliats instead, 
of as Bhats. The genealogy, however, may be taken as showing 
that a closer connection is recognized between these two tribes than 
exists between them and the others who trace their descent from 
Salivahana. 


Distribution 
of the Manj. 


The Eaia of 
Talwandi and 
Saikot. 


Atlnir (or Hathvir) in the south-west of tho Ludhiana District is 
universally regarded as the original seat of the race, but Tulsi 
Das or Shekh Chacho is generally spoken of as the first to settle 
there. His descendants, and those of his uncles, rose to consider¬ 
able power, and founded the principalities of Kot Isa Khan, and 
Rai Kot (of which an account will he found in the Ludhiana Settle¬ 
ment Report and in J. A. S. B., for 1869), to the south of the 
Sutlej, and the ildqds of Taiwan and Nakodar to the north of 
the river. Besides these, there was a cluster of Manj villages about 
Phagwara, called the Barapind. 

The Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over an extensive 
territory after the dissolution of the Delhi empire, hut after losing 
much of it to their Sikh neighbours, were deprived of what was left 


(i) Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pages 796 to 798. 
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by Maharaja Ran jit Singh. The Nawabs of Kot Isa Kb an attained 
that rank in Imperial times, when they appear to have been the 
most important branch of the family. 

To the north of the Sutlej, the Manj Raj puts never succeeded 
in establishing a principality, as their kinsmen, the Rais of Raikot, 
did on the south ' side of the river. They rose, however, to the 
rank of taluleddrs, both at Taiwan and at Eakodar. The Taiwan 
ildqa extended from the Ghorewaha country, in the east, as far 
west as Shahkot. In the north, the Rein and Ghurka were its 
limits and the Sutlej bounded it on the south. The Aakodar ildqa 
was much smaller as it is said to have contained only 127 villages, 
against 360 of Taiwan. 

The Mailsian tradition is that of the four uncles of Shekli Chacho, 
Mailsi, Wairsi, Jairsi and Udhasi, the latter bad no sons, and the 
other three divided the country between them at Tihara on the Sutlej. 
(It is added that this gave rise to the name of that town, but this 
is extremely improbable.) Mailsi founded Malsiau and most of 
the Riijpiits there are descended from his son JDhir whose tomb is 
on the road to Shahkot, though those of Nabi Bakhsh’s taraf 
are descended from a subsequent settler, Dargalii Khan, also of the 
Manj race. Taiwan is stated to have fallen to Wairsi, and the share 
of Jairsi was allotted across the Sutlej. 

This tradition, however, takes no account of the extensive 
possessions formerly held to the south of the Sutlej by the descen¬ 
dants of Shekh Chacho, the son of Wairsi; and Taiwan tradition, 
in accordance with the genealogy already given, states that Rai Jit 
came from Athnr to Taiwan, then a considerable city, and establish¬ 
ed a number of villages in the waste country to the north, settling 
families of different castes, and sinking a few wells in each. The 
Emperor Babar gave him 60 villages exempt from revenue, and 
entrusted to him the collection of the revenue in 300 more, giving 
him an 18 per cent, talukddri allowance on the revenues of the 
latter, and also the ferry dues of Taiwan. The existing village on 
the high bank was established while the city existed. Taiwan was 
deserted by the cultivators in the famine of S. 1840, but the 
Rajputs brought them back. It was again deserted by many of them 
in the famine of S. 1870. The Sikh leader, Bhagel Singh, and the 
Rajpiits divided the ildqa peaceably, taking 50 or 60 villages each, 
and Bhagel Singh established a fort at Taiwan, the Rajputs also 
having a fort of their own. Ranjit Singh left the Rajputs 25 
villages in the Manj ildqa, and the lands held by them, but in 
S. 1884 (A. D. 1827) the Sindhanwala Sirdars Lahna Singh and 
Budh Singh razed their fort and dispossessed them. They retired 
to Niirmahal, but some years after, on application to Ranjit Singh, 
were granted Rs. 1,000 each, 1,000 ghumdos, and Rs. 4 per annum 
from each village of the Manj ildqa, an allowance which they con¬ 
tinued to enjoy until the commencement of British rule, when they 
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The Taiwan 
and Nafcodar 
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The Mail- 
sian tradition. 


The Taiwan 
tradition. 
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seem to have made no claim to it, or, if they did, failed to prosecute 
it effectually. The 360 hherds or villages of their ildqa extended 
to the Bein and to Ghurka on the east, and to Bijapur, beyond 
Shahkot, on the west, but in the town of Bilga, four pattis were 
held by tenants of the Ghorewaha Rajputs and three by those of 
the Manj Rajputs. Beyond Ghurka, the Ghorewaha territory 
adjoined that of the Manj Rajputs. The Arams of Parji in the 
centre of the lowlands of the Nakodar Talisil, and far from any 
Rajput settlement, say that in Imperial times the whole of those 
lowlands belonged to the Taiwan Rajpxits who took half the re¬ 
venue, the other half being received by Government. Rai Jit had 
seven sons, of whom three left no children, one settled in Ajtani and 
one in Fattahpur. Of those who remained at Taiwan, Rahrnat Khan, 
Zaildar, was fourteen generations removed from one, and Fauju 
Khan, twelve generations from the other. Shamsh Khan, son of 
Fattah Khan the founder of Fattahpur, founded Shamshabad. 

The Rajputs of Taiwan admit that the Nakodar taluha always 
remained distinct from that of Taiwan, and that Rai Mallik, the 
founder of Nakodar, was a brother of Rai Jit, though he is not 
named in the genealogy above given. 

The Nakodar Rajputs say that their ancestor Baba Mallik was 
one of four brothers, descended from Wairsi; Rai Bharo, who 
founded Bharo wal beyond the Sutlej, Rai Izzat (evidently the 
same as Rai Jit), the founder of Taiwan, Baba Mallik, the founder 
of Nakodar, and Manik Deo, the founder of Dhandowal. There are 
two tar aft of Rajputs, named Raik and Milkani, descended from 
two grandsons of Mallik. Ghulam Ghauns, Zaildar, was 11th in 
descent from Mallik. Nakodar is said to have been founded in the 
recently deserted bed of a river. Its site is, however, considerably 
higher than the present bed of the Bein, a few miles distant, 
though not elevated above the surrounding country, and 27 villages 
were attached to Nakodar in Imperial times, Kangna, of Mail shin 
ildqa, and the Bhatti village of Alditta in Kapurthala territory 
being on the boundary. Here Tara Singh Ghaiba and Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia are said to have been the Sikh conquerors of the Manj 
Rajputs. Tara Singh conquered Nakodar and the country south of 
the Sutlej down to Dharmkot. He expelled the Rajputs from the 
town of Nakodar, and gave the land to the Kanungos, but restored 
the Rajputs 20 years later. Taiwan resisted th<5 Sikhs, being 
promised assistance from the Rais of Raikot and Raja Sansar 
Chand of Kangra, but none was received, and Taiwan and Jagraon 
fell into the possession of the Ahluwalia Chief, who also took Kot 
Isa Khan from Kddir Bakhsh Khan, son of Isa Khan. 

The Barahpind is a smaller group of Manj Rajpiit vallages 
near Phagwara and partly in Phagwara territory. Hadiabad, the 
original village founded by the brothers Nasirde and Hamirde is 
in the Phagwara parganah. It is the Hariabad of the map. The 
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other villages were settled from it, and are Daduwal, Ballowal, 
(now a patti of Daduwal), Salarpur and Daulatpurin the Jullundur 
Tahsil close to the Phagwara boundary, and Unchhapind or 
Kharkhar, Nan rang Shahpura, Maheru (now held by Jats), Sunrah, 
Pandwah, Darveshpind, and Harbhaunspur (now a patti of 
Darveshpind), all in Phagwara. The adjoining Manj villages of 
Ghurka and Sirhali are not included. Hadiabad appears as a 
malud in the Am-i-Akbarf. 

Amir Khan of Ghurka, from whom Mr. Barkley obtained the 
genealogy already given, gave the following list of the possessions 
of the Manj Rajputs in Imperial times. The Talwandi ildqa, 768 
Idierda or villages (south of the Sutlej); the Taiwan ildqa, 860 
Icherds, Ghurka being one of these ; the Nakodar ildqa, 227 Idler as 
(127 in the local account); the Jalalabad ildqa (south of the Sutlej) 
860 Icherds ; the Barahpind, 12 villages. The Nakodar Ra jputs say 
that Jalalabad, like Ise Khan Kot was founded by the descendants 
of Jairsi and the above genealogy may require correction on this 
point. 

Some of the Manj Rajputs remained Hindus for some time 
after the conversion of Shekh Chacko, but all are now Muham¬ 
madans. The Bhats of the Manj as well as the Bhatti Rajputs now 
reside in Patiala, where the reigning family, though now Sidhu 
Jats also trace their descent from the Bhattfs of Jaisalmer. In the 
Axn-i-Alcbari though the Manj in the Jullundur Doab are properly 
described by that name, south of the Sutlej they are called Main. 
The Manj have no sub-division called Main but the Ghorewahas 
have. The Ghorewahas say that this designation properly belongs 
to their kinsmen in the Ludhiana District. Possibly Main and 
Manj were confounded together at the Delhi Court. 

The Naru Rajputs are found mostly in the north of the 
Jullundur Tahsil near the Hoshiarpur border, but there are some 
villages of this clan, forming a sort of intermediate zone between 
the Manj and Ghorewaha Rajputs, in the Phillaur Tahsil. The 
original seat of the Nanis appears to have been Man, a few miles 
west of the town of Phillaur, which they no longer hold. They 
say that they are Surajbansis converted forcibly in the time of 
Ma h mud of Ghazni and came originally from Mathura and thence 
through Jaisalmer to the Punjab. Their ancestor, Raja Tilochan, 
having applied for help in a civil war to the King of Delhi, was 
sent to conquer the Punjab, which he did, and in return was made 
ruler of the country/ 11 His son, Nihal Chand, became a Muham¬ 
madan, and assumed the name of Nani Shah. Nani Shah first 

settled at Mau, whence his son Ratan Pal founded Phillaur. From 

____________—--»---— - - - 

U) Amir Khan of Ghurka told Mr. Barkley that the Narus are Ragnbansis who came from 
Ajodhia to Mau. Shahab-ud-dfn, Ghori, is named as the sovereign but Hijri dates are also given 
which would indicate a period long before his time, and it is thus doubtful whether more faith 
can be put in the reference to the Ghori monarch than in the chronology, which is manifestly 
inacourate. Sipahra, named as the first settler, and his sous Rattan Pal, Hansa, and Bhopat 
have all Hindu names. 
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Phillaur they occupied the five parganas of Hariana, Bajwara, 
Sham Chaurasi and Ghorewaha in Hoshiarpur and Bahram in 
Jullundur. The chief man in each of these parganas is known as 
Rai or Pan a ; the present Rfina of Bahrain being Jamil Khan, 
Zaildar. 

Man had been deserted by the Nani Rajputs before the 
present inhabitants settled there about 180 years ago. The village 
site is very extensive compared with the size of the existing vil¬ 
lage, and the Rajputs of Taiwan say that the habitations of Mau 
and Taiwan were at one time continuous, though there is now no 
trace of this having’ been the case. The name suggests a more 
eastern origin, as it is a frequent termination of names of places in 
Oudh and the Eastern Districts of the United Provinces, and is also 
the name of a cantonment in Central India, while it is not of 
common occurrence in the Punjab or the adjoining Districts. The 
word means apparently a jdgir or assignment for the maintenance 
of a member of a ruling family. 

The Narii ildqa near Phillaur can never have been large, being 
shut in between Taiwan, the Dardak ildga of the Ghorewahas, and 
the river, and it appears to have ceased to be a distinct mahal 
before Akbar’s time. Kara Rajputs at present hold in this tract 
only Ganipind, Shekohpur, Begampur, Langrian, and shares in 
Panjderail (the proprietors residing in Phillaur), Khanpur near 
Aprah, Katpalon and Ashaiir. 

The Kurds in this District are now all Muhammadans. (1) But 
they still maintain Brahmans, who are of the Basdeo got, and follow 
numerous Hindu customs. 

The Bhatti Rajputs are most mumerous in this District in the 
neighbourhood of the Kapurthala border and to the north of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, where they have several villages. The adjoining 
town of Zahura in Hoshiarpur belongs to them. They are 
numerous in the Kapurthala State, and the Rais of Kapurthala, 
before the Ahluwalia family dispossessed them, were of this 
tribe. Shekhopur near Kapurthala, the residence of a Kanungo in 
Imperial times, was an old Bhatti village, but now belongs to Suds. 

The Bhatti hold Aldatta within the Kapurthala border, cul¬ 
tivating the whole extensive areas themselves, and have several 
other villages on both sides of that border, especially north of the 
road from Sultanpur to Nakodar, south of which several Manj 
villages are found close to the border. Many of them belong to 
the Maipal Sub-division which is strong across the Sutlej in Feroze- 
pore. They have also shares in several villages near Phillaur, 
chiefly in the old Narii ildga. They are greatly surpassed in 
importance by the Narus in the Jullundur, and by the Manj in the 
Nakodar Tahsil. 


(1) For further information as to the history of the Narus, see the Hoshiarpur Gazetteer. 
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According to their own tradition in the District the Khokhars CHAP. I> C. 
are Sayyids, descendants of one Kntb Shah, who came to India Population, 
during the reign of the Sayyid kings. He accompanied one of ^ 

them on an expedition from Delhi into the Punjab, and, in return kbar „® °‘ 
for good service, received grants of land in Lahore, Sialkot and Purser, 3,39. 
Jullundur. His son Khokhar gave the name to the tribe. The 
Awans also claim descent from Kntb Shah (see the account of this 
tribe below), and say there are Awan Khokhars and Rajput 
Khokhars ; but the latter do not admit the claim to kinship made 
by the former, and point out that the Awans permit widow-mar- 
riage, which the Rajput Khokhars do not. The two tribes do not 
intermarry. According to the genealogical table of the Rajput 
Khokhars, Khokhar had twelve sons, of whom six have descendants 
in the country about Delhi; the descendants of one live in Lahore, 
and of another in Amritsar. The remaining four are represented 
in Jullundur by the Sher, Pur, Kalu and Singh Khokhars. This 
however is purely mythical, as the wars of the Khokhars with the 
Bhattfs of Jaisalmer, long before the time of Muhammad, are 
noticed in the Annals of Jaisalmer (see Tod’s Rajasthan). They 
are here generally reckoned Rajputs, but their right to that title 
is sometimes questioned, and they do not intermarry with other 
Rajput tribes, but take their wives from Khokhars, Awans, Shaikhs 
or sometimes, it is said, from Sayyids. According to the Muham¬ 
madan historians, the Khokhars appear to have been formerly 
powerful in the Bari Doab; Shaikh and Jasratli being famous 
leaders of this clan. 

The Khokhar villages mostly lie about 8 or 10 miles north of 
the city of Jullundur, Khokhars are among the proprietors of 
Jullundur City, and in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil they hold 
Khandhala, Jallowal, Shukarpur, Nahal and Lesriwalam; in the 
south-west of the same tahsil, Changawan, Sejangi and Singh. In 
the Nakodar Tahsil they hold Saham, which is close to Singh, 
Maimunwal, Yusafpur near Malsian, Kankra, Rajputana near 
Shahkot and the large village of Mandhala near Mahidpur. 

Bagowal in the north of the Kapurthala State belongs to them. 

In Akbar’s time, they were shown as the zanundars of tlieDassuah 
mahal or pang ana. 

The Khokhars settled here from the neighbourhood of the 
Ravi, on both sides of which they have still a number of villages 
in the Lahore and Gujranwala Districts. They have also many 
villages in the Multan District. The sub-divisions here known are 
Singh Khokhars (at Singh) and Jallowal, Bart Khokhars at Shukar- 
pur, Blr Khokhars (at Maimunwal and Nahal as well as at Bagowal 
the proprietors of which are related to those of Nahal), Sher 
Khokhars (at Lesriwala), and Kalu Khokhars (at Kandhala, 

Mundhala and Saham). The latter say they have 18 Icherds or 
villages. The large village of Rasulpur Kalan adjoining Saham 
formerly belonged to them, but only 2 or o families remain there, 
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and the present proprietors are Arains. The Kaln Khokhars came 
to this Doab from Niirpur in the Sharakpur Tahsil of Lahore. 

In Naked a r it is said the Khokhars were Shaikhs, who 
intermarried with the Bhattis and so became Rajputs. The 
Khokhars have all the Rajput characteristics, pride, comparative 
idleness, want of thrift, and in consequence are as badly off as 
the Rajputs. At marriage ceremonies they practise Hindu customs. 

The Punwars say they came from Dharanagar, and are sprung 
from Raja Pawar, a descendant of Raja Jagdeo, and their tribe is 
mostly found in Oudh ; but they can give no account of their own 
migration. The Tunwars, Baryahs, Chauhans and Kharals are 
equally ignorant, and, as there is nothing peculiar in their local 
circumstances, it will be sufficient to refer to the Census Report 
for an account of these tribes. There is only one Kharal village, 
on the northern border of the Jullundur Tahsil. Its inhabitants 
do not share the usual Kharal love of robbery, and appeared 
much surprised to hoar that their kinsmen on the Ravi were 
principally famous as accomplished thieves. 

The Mahtons of the Jullundur Tahsil claim to be Manhas 
Rajputs, and to have come from Jammu about 1,000 years ago. 
Their ancestor, Raja Dhund, came on a hunting expedition, liked 
the country, settled down and. formed a matrimonial alliance with 
the ruler of the place. Raja Hari Chand, who gave him a large 
tract to govern. The first settlement was at Haratah, in Hoshiar- 
pur. Afterwards, owing to constant feuds, the Manhas lost their 
chiefship, and for some time subsisted by taking service; but, 
finally, when that failed, they fell back on agriculture. After 
being deprived of the chiefship, they became known as Mahtas , 
and it is only within the last 80 years that they have been called 
Mahtons (nasal n), a name they at first considered a disgrace. The 
Nawashahr Mahtons say they were Sdrajbansi Rajputs who came 
here before the rule of the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi. They 
occupied a great part of Nawashahr, till the Ghorewaha Rajputs 
treacherously murdered a number of them when assembled for 
religious purposes at the Surajkund tank at Rahon. This was 
followed by a general massacre of the Mahtons, the remnant of 
whom settled at Sahlon. Mr. Barkley notes that the Ghorewaha 
Rajputs admit that the Mahtons preceded them at Rahon and 
Gunachaur, and that the tradition is that the Mahtons had expelled 
the Gujars. The Nawashahr men say they adopted the custom of 
widow-marriage ( karewa ), on which they were called Mahtar. This 
was corrupted into Mahta, of which the plural is Mahton. The 
tribe is more interesting than important: its chief strength in this 
District is in a group of villages about Darauli, near Adampur, in 
the Jullundur Tahsil. Here they hold the large villages of Darauli 
(including Darauli Khurd), Padianah, and the smaller villages of 
Kalrah, Ghuridl, Chukhiara and Domunda. These are in the Sfrwal 
tract and have a rich soil, retentive of moisture with water at no 
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great depth. They are thus enabled to grow sugar-cane without CHAP. I, C* 
irrigation, sinking kachoha wells only when the rainfall is deficient. p 0 p^tipn 
In Nawashahr they possess the fine estate of Karnana, near 
Gunachaur, Sahlon, a fair village between that and Rahon, and tc ^) ia Mah ‘ 
Eampur, a small village recently founded on the Bern from Rihle 
in Hoshiarpur. In Phillaur they own most of Sirhal Mandi, a few 
miles to the west of Gunachaur. There are no Mahtons in Nakodar. 

They also hold 22 villages in the Hoshiarpur District of which the 
Tiach got hold a bdmh of 12 villages chiefly in the Hoshiarpur 
Tahsil, they also hold the town of Pandiliat, and the village of 
Narur in the north of the Phagwarah pargcma. The Darauli 
Mahtons say they settled from Haratah in Hoshiarpur, but very long 
ago. Darauli Khurd, Padianah, Kalra and Domunda, as well as 
Paid! in the Hoshiarpur kandhi are off-shoots from the Daraul 
community, and Chukhiara and Ghurial are connected with it 
by descent through daughters. Karnauch is an old Mahton 
community, but the Mahtons of Rampur settled there from Rira in 
Hoshiarpur a little over 40 years ago. 

Mr. Purser writes :— 

So far as I can see, there is no reason to believe the Mahtons were 
ever Rajputs. They may have been, but there is no evidence for the fact, 
except their own assertion. They are certainly not Rajputs now. They 
have not a single Rajput quality. The Rdjputs are distinguished by 
idleness, thriftlessness and pride. A Mahton is most industrious and 
penurious, and does not know what pride is. He wears dirty clothes out 
of choice j he sells his wheat and subsists on the coarser grain; he lets 
his women work in tho fields. If it is said that they are Rajputs who have 
been forced by circumstances to give up the prejudices of their ancestors, 
some proof of those circumstances which affected them, and not the 
Ghorewahas and other Rajputs, may be fairly demanded. As to the 
tradition that the Mahtons expelled the Gfujars, and were in turn driven 
out by the Ghorewaha .Rftjputs, it seems an idle tale. The Rdjputs 
certainly came to this part of the country while the Sutlej ran under the 
old north bank. Their villages, especially in Nawashahr, are numerous 
along the ridge, and the presumption would be that they settled along the 
river. But the Gujavs are now located between the Rajput villages and 
the present stream, showing that they came after the R&jputs. So we 
must assume that the Gujars came on two occasions, separated one from 
the other by centuries, if the Mahton tradition is to be accepted.d) But 
there is nothing to support such an assumption. It is, moreover) absurd 
to suppose that, if the Rajputs had expelled the Mahtons, as said, the 
latter could have maintained themselves in tho isolated villages of Sahlon, 

Karnana and Sirh&l Maudi, close to the powerful RHjput. centres of RAhon 
and Gunachaur. It has been already stated that the Ghorewahas claim 
to be Kachwahas, though, perhaps, erroneously. At page 321 (Vol. II), 
of Tod’s “ Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasthati,” there will be found an 
account of how the Kachwahas, on the occasion of the Diwali festival, 

“filled the reservoirs in which the Meonas bathed with their dead bodies.” 

(1) Tho following passage in “ The Races of the North-Western Provinces of India ” (London 
1869), Volume I, page 323, which may explain this story about the (idjars “ Kacbhwahas. 

These claim descent from Rash, the oldest son of Rim. They arc traced back to Jaipur, 
which now forms their chief seat, and whence they expelled the Minas and Bargujars.” The 
remark refers to Zilla Agra, It is almost needless to say that the Bargujars are Rajputs, 
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CHAP. I, C- On page 425, it is related that the Haras almost annihilated the Oosaras, 
who are said to be the sole representatives of the Mamas, tho unmixed 
Population. race 0 £ hitmen of Central India ; while the Meenas were a more mixed 
The Hah- race. Now, what is move likely than that the bards of the KachwAhas 
ton*. or Hftras, noting the similarity of names of the Mahtas (as the Mahtons 

were originally called), and Mainas, should have transferred the tale of 
the massacre at the tank to Rahon ? Before leaving the legendary side of 
the question, it should be noted that the Mahtons say their ancestor came 
on a hunting expedition from Jammu. Now the Mahtams, to the present 
day, are known as hunters. But such remote points of resemblance need 
not be dwelt od. We find the physical and moral qualities of the Mahtams 
and Mahtons of the present day the same. The Mahtams are remarkable 
for their low stature, so are the Mahtons (Hoshiarpur Gazetteer), and 
both are notorious for their quarrelsome disposition. I would rfot lay 
too much stress on the fact that the Mahtams are found on the banks of 
the rivers, and do not care so much for cultivating from wells as other 
tribes do, while the Mahtons are also found mostly in the SirwAl, both pi 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, where artificial irrigation is not needed, and on 
the Bern and its tributaries. Nor ought too much stress to be laid on the 
claim made by the Mahtams in Montgomery, their head-quarters, to a 
Jullundur origin. That they come from the same stock, seems very likely. 
They are probably bill-men, which accounts for their low stature, who 
emerged, may be at different periods, from the Jammu hills, through the 
valleys of the Ravi and Chen4b. One branch went down the Sutlej; these 
are the Mahtams. (The other crossed the Beas and settled in this Do&b ; 
these are the Mahtons). The migration of the Mahtams from the Ravi and 
ChenAb is noticed by Cunningham, in his “History of tho Sikhs/’pago 17. 
The Mahtams got among a lot of thieves, and have remained what they 
were originally, a very low class. The Maht&ns have, for nearly a 
century, enjoyed a fairly stable government, and have risen in the social 
scale, as they were bound to do on account of their industry, thrift and 
common sense, when they gob a fair chance. Their own story that, about 
SO years ago, they considered it a disgrace to be called Mahtons, simply 
means that, 80 years ago, they were still despised and held in contempt. 
It is far more likely that a tribe, with the qualities of the Mahtons, 
would rise from a low position, than that they would sink from a high one. 
The Census Report suggests that the Mahtams and Labanas are the same. 
This seems not unlikely but I am unable to say any thing more, one way 
or the other, on this point. It must be added that, though there are no 
Mahtons in Nakodar, there are Mahtams. They are Muhammadans, and 
say they were RAjpdts who became Mahtams on adopting the custom of 
widow marriage. They came from the direction of Delhi about 300 years 
ago ,* but no information can be got as to when they became Muham¬ 
madans. According to them, there are Hindu and Muhammadan Mahtams, 
The former are found in Nawaehahr, Jullundur, Garhshankar and Hosliiar- 
pur, and occupy themselves with agriculture. The latter are met in a 
few Nakodar villages, LohiAn, Mahatpur, Shahkot and others, and do not 
engage in agriculture, but make ropes and reed stools and sirhi- screens. 
This is their story, and, of course, the agricultural Hindu Mahtams are the 
Mahtons, The Mahtons do not intermarry with other tribes. They burn 
their dead. After all is said, there can be little doubt they are, if not the 
oldest settlers in this District, almost contemporary with them. Only two 
villages claim to have been founded more generations ago than Darauli 
and PadiAna, which belong to this tribe. 

There are about 30 Mahton gats. The proprietors of Darauli, 
Padiana and Darauli Khurd are of the Manas got and those of 
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Domunda of a now gdt named Khatti, an off-shoot from this. In 
Ghurial'the proprietors are of the Kharaudh, Mujariya and Khuthan 
gots, and the two latter are also found in Darauli. The Puri and 
Kharaudh gots occur in Domunda as tenants with rights of occu¬ 
pancy. The proprietors of Sirhal Mandi are of the Chauhan got. 

The Manilas, according to Mr. Purser, are probably Mahtons: 
he could find only one other village claiming to be of the Manilas 
clan—Chak Wendal in Nakodar. 

The Awans are all Muhammadans. Excepting a few villages 
in Phillaur and Nakodar, the Awdn-kdri , or country of the Awans, 
is situated within a few miles of Jullundur City, and mostly to the 
south of it. They say their ancestor was one Kutb Shah, a Shaikh 
of Iran, whose four sons accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni on his 
first expedition to India, in 1002 A.D., and settled in the present 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Jhang Districts. Twenty years later, in 
obedience to a fresh summons, they accompanied the king on an 
expedition still further to the east, and were left by him to 
preserve the conquests he had made in this neighbourhood. Prom 
Ya’kub, one of the sons of Kutb Shall, both the Awan Khokhars 
and Rajpilt Khokhars are said to be descended: but apparently 
this tradition is not correct. The two tribes do not intermarry . <0 
The Awans of this district say that Kutb Shah was a Shaikh Alawf, 
and that his descendants were known as Alawian, and in process 
of time this name became corrupted into Awan, and that Ya’kiib 
was a companion of Kutb Shah. This tradition cannot be true as 
there is no doubt that the Awans lived in the Sind Sagar 
Doab long before the days of Mohammad : General Cunningham 
identifies the Ananda of Pliny with the Awankuri. 

The Awan gots in the Jullundur District are divided into 
three great branches :— 

(1) Gulshahi at Khambra, Phulriwala, Badshhapur, Malko 

Tarar and Cliuharwali a sub-division of which is 
Natliial, at Nangal Karar Khan, Sufipind, Rahmanpur, 
Alipur (near Rahmanpind), Khusrupur, Alauddinpur, 
and Kasimpur (2) (uninhabited). 

(2) Kalgan, at Sirgundi, and in the Ludhiana District. 

Sub-divisons are— 

(a) Galli, at Madar and Sammipur. 

(b) Kliarjota at Chattowali, Udesian, one-third Bammian- 

wali and Chitewan. 

(c) Bagowal, at Lr.dhiwali and Laliwal (same village), 

Suchipind and both Chohaks. 

(l) Mr. Barkley says that an Awan of good family will marry as readily with a Khokar as 
with an Aw&n. Thia is denied at the present day. 

(2J All these except Khusrupur are offshoots from the Nathial stock of Sufipind. 
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(d) Jand, at Phulpur, both Dhanals, Udhopur, Bairsal, 
Mfranpur (part uninhabited) Hamm Khera, Jag- 
gan, Bajri, Alipur (near Phulriwala), Ladha, Bhata, 
Sabowal, Nangal Urdh and A wan Senghre (and 
at Baghaura in Hoshiarpur). 

(3) Chohan. 

At the marriages of the Awfin, some Hindu customs, such as 
preparing the chunk (square) and others connected with this 
ceremony, are still observed; and one clan, the Nathewal, have 
hereditary Hindu prohits (priests). The Awans are fairly good 
cultivators, but their land is mostly rather sandy and, probably 
in consequence, they are much in debt. Their villages have a 
dilapidated look, and this is not entirely due to the crumbling 
materials of which the houses are built, as the woodwork of the 
doors, too, is broken and decayed, and the mosques are inferior. 
Much cane is grown in the Awdnlcdri , so it is not idleness that 
makes the Awans less well off than others. Their women are not 
secluded, except by those of the highest class. They help in 
picking cotton and carry food to their male relations working in 
the fields. 

The Dogars are all Muhammadans. They are found in the 
Nakodar and Phillaur Tahsils on the bank of the Sutlej, and mostly 
near the large village Taiwan, of which they own part. They know 
nothing about their previous history. The Nakodar Dogars say 
they came from Sirsa Rania, up the Sutlej and Beas. The Phillaur 
Dogars claim an Arab descent, and say they came into the country 
with one of the Muhammadan kings. This tradition may be 
noticed with reference to the remark made by Mr. E. L. Brandreth 
in the Ferozeporc Settlement Report about the remarkable 11 Jewish 
face ” found among the Dogars. In the same report it is stated 
that they are supposed to be descended from converted Chauhan 
Rajputs. In the Mamdot Settlement Report, Mr. Purser says 
(paragraph 67), that they are divided into two main branches, one 
of which claims to be Charduin and the second Pauwar Rajpfits. 
The tribe is met mostly in Ferozepore, Lahore, Hissar, Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur and Amritsar, and some time ago was essentially 
pastoral, which accounts for their villages being always near a 
river. The Jullundur Dogars are still distinguished for their love 
of cattle, especially buffaloes ; but they are not at all notorious for 
being bad agriculturists, though they may not care much for the 
cultivation of crops requiring much labour, and consequently only 
a few Dogar villages grow sugarcane. They are quiet, well- 
behaved people, and do not share the evil reputation of the Feroze¬ 
pore Dogars. The tribe is somewhat remarkable for going 
about with uncovered heads. Till a man is nearly grown up, he 
rarely assumes the turban. The Dogars are said to marry late, and 
to have marriage songs not intelligible to other tribes. But there 
is no sufficient evident ^ of this. Among their gots in this District 
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are Basre, Chagathe, Chani, Gag, Jagatri, Jasran, Kahla, Kalli, CHAP-1, C. 
Karaul, Khoje, Mandri Masaunja, Royar, Sangwar, and Sitabe. Population- 

The Gujars are almost entirely Muhammadans. They are The Gujaw. 
found mostly near running water, as might be expected from a Purser ’ 8 ' 4,4 - 
tribe till recently almost entirely pastoral. They are most nume¬ 
rous in the eastern talisils. In Nawashahr, there are two main 
groups of Giijar villages, one in the extreme north along the 
Bern, and the second in the far west of the Bet, on the Sutlej. In 
Phillaur, there is a cluster a little to the east of Phillaur town, 
and several villages lie around Taiwan. In Nakodar, the Gujars 
occupy the middle of the Sutlej bank, and have a few villages in 
the east. In Jullundur, they are found in the east, in the vicinity 
of the Bern, or of some cho or drainage-channel. The Gujars here 
derive their name from gdo, a cow, and charana, to graze. Some of 
them say they came from Gujrat in the Punjab, others from Gujrat 
in Bombay, others from Pakpattan, and others again from Delhi. 

They were originally Hindus, and according to Mr. Barkley, 
quoted in the Census Report of 1881, say they became Muham¬ 
madans in the time of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). In Hoshiarpur 
there are still many villages of Hindu Gujars, and Sangatpur in the 
Phagwara pargana of Kapiirthala, belongs to Hindu Giijars. They 
do not claim a Rajput origin. 

In his Settlement Report the late Sir Richard Temple said of 
the Gujars:—“ Here, as elsewhere, their habits are pastoral; but 
they are more industrious, and less predatory than usual.” After 
thirty years of British rule, Mr. Barkley observed that they are 
probably as little given to crime as any other large class in the 
agricultural population. “ It is still generally true that they 
occupy themselves more with grazing than with agriculture; for 
instance, the Giijars of Semi keep carts for hire, and reserve much 
land for grazing. But this is by no means invariably the case. 

The flourishing village of Karimpur, in the bet of the Nawashahr 
Tahsil, the white mosque of which is a conspicuous object from 
Rahon, is purely agricultural, though all the proprietors are 
Gujars, and Ladian, in the upland tract of the Phillaur Tahsil, is 
also almost entirely agricultural.” They certainly cannot claim 
to be placed in the first rank of cultivators, and they have retained 
much of their fondness for cattle; but they are fairly industrious, 
and by no means bad or unsuccessful farmers. Their villages are 
neat and comfortable. They show no unusual criminal propensi¬ 
ties. When the next settlement is made, they will probably have 
outlived their bad reputation, and be placed on a level with Jats 
and Arains. Their women help in agricultural work, but only 
to a small extent. They wear the petticoat and not trousers. The 
shoes of this tribe are usually of a peculiar make, the upper leather 
covering little of the foot. The Nakodar Gujars are said to have 
the following custom (called pindivalnd) at marriages, a survival 
of marriage by capture. The young men of the bridegroom’s 
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party gallop round the village, so as to encircle it; those of the 
bride’s party endeavour to prevent this. If any one of the for¬ 
mer succeeds in completing the circle, he is given a present by 
the bride’s parents. Another custom is, for the girls of the bride 
or bridegroom’s family to try and prevent one of their brothers- 
in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the marriage feast 
is to be cooked.- If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a present of 
some article of dress. This custom is called jhallca-bhathi. 

The following Gujar gots may be mentioned : — 

Bagge at Jhungian (Nawashahr). 

Bagri at Sagarpur (Phillaur). 

Bargat at both GorsiAns (Phillaur). 

Batte at Karimpur and both Gorsians. 

Bazar at Karimpur and Bhundri (Phillaur). 

Bur at Gorsian (1st). 

Chaddar at Burj Hasan (Phillanr). 

Chanhan at Gumt&la (Phillaur). 

Chechi at Karimpur, both Gorsians, Thungian Hasan and Burj. 
Chhadre at both Gorsiiins. 

Chhaole at Karimpur, Burj Hasan. Ohauba, Sagarpur and Rasulpur 
(Phillaur). 

Dhandar at Burj Puklita (Phillaur). 

Dhange at Ladl;ln (Phillaur). 

Dhera at Burj Hasan. 

Gohrn at Bhfindri (Phillaur). 

Gorsi at Burj Hasan, Bachow&l Powari and both Gorsians. 

Kalota at Karimpur. 

Kalsan at Burj Hasan and Gorsifin (1st). 

Kathhua at Bhaure (Nakodar), Achanchak (Phillaur). 

Kharar at Bhatian (Phillaur). 

Kohli at GoriAn (1st), 

Koraike at Bhundri. 

Kasali at Salliiana (Phillaur). 

Lidhar at Lidhar (Phillaur), 

Molsitin at Burj Hasan. 

Motle at Rampur (Nakodar). 

Miman at Karimpur, Burj Hasan, Gorsi&n (1st), and Mahiditta 
(Nawashahr). 

Nagre at Gorsiau (1st). 

Nare at Pandrawar (Nawashahr). 

Nilon at Burj (Nawashahr). 

Pddhane at Bahadurpur. 

P&hdra at Burj Hasan. 

Pawadre at Ladian. 

Phamre at Phamran and Begowal (Nawashahr). 

Sosanbal at GorskLn (1st). 

Thandle at Bhundre 

But it is also said that only two and a half guts are asli 
Gajars, namely, Gorsi, Kasana and Bargat (half got). 
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The Arains, or Rains, are, after the Jats, the most numerous CHAP. I. C- 
of the agricultural tribes, making up nearly one-seventh of the population, 
total population of the District. The whole of the Jullundur The ,. nB 
Arains are Muhammadans. In the Jullundur and Nawashahr Purser, 
Tahsils, the A rain villages are much scattered and in both are 
conspicuously absent in the middle of the west border. In both 
Tahsils this portion is sandy, but not more so in Jullundur than 
some other parts of the Tahsil. It is just possible that the 
Muhammadan Arains may not have eared to intrude into the 
domain of the Sikh Guru of Kartarpur. In Phillaur, the Arains 
are found chiefly about Phillaur town, and in the south-west, about 
Taiwan and Nurmahal. In Nakodar, their villages lie in the 
south-east quarter, forming a continuation of those in Phillaur, and 
also in the middle of the northern half, where they join on to the 
Jullundur villages, and form a series extending, with scarcely any 
interruption, from Aakodar to Jullundur City. As landowners 
the Jats are far in advance of this tribe; for, while the former are 
only one-third more numerous, they own, in whole or in major 
part, nearly three times as many villages as the latter. Even in the 
Nakodar Tahsil, the stronghold of the Arains, where they out¬ 
number the Jats by nearly two to one, they own only 83 per 
cent, of the land, against 89 per cent, held by their rivals. But 
the Arains do not depend entirely on the land they own. They 
also work as tenants, and as such are highly prized all over the 
District. It is usually supposed that their forte lies in market¬ 
gardening ; and in paragraph 74 of the Regular Settlement Report, 
it is said, “ they especially excel as market-gardeners, they cultivate 
more elaborately than the Jats, but they could not manage a large 
estate as well. In qualifications they much resemble the Lodhas, 
and Kachis and Kurmis of the N.-W. Provinces.” But Mr. Purser 
regards this description as unfair to the Arains. It would, he 
considers, be more correct to say that, while they are quite 
equal to the Jats in the management of large estates, they are 
superior to them in intensive cultivation. There are many large 
Arain estates in the neighbourhood of Jat villages, and in no 
respect, whether as regards tillage-land or the homestead, do the 
former appear inferior to the latter. But the Arains certainly 
have not the same sturdy spirit as the Jats. In one point the 
Arains are far better agriculturists than the Jats, viz., in the care 
they take of their carts. A Jat scarcely ever thinks of putting his 
cart under cover, while an Arain village may be generally known 
by the number of its cart-houses. There is another point in 
which the Arains are remarkable—the minute sub-division of 
land in their villages, which is partly due to pressure of population, 
and partly to the character of the people, and partly to the desire^ 
to equalize the lot falling to each man’s portion. The Arains are 
not specially addicted to any form of crime. They are peaceable 
afid most industrious, and furnish a splendid example that 
Muhammadans may be quite a match for Hindus in peaceful walks 
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of life. They well deserve the compliment contained in the saying 
mdl 'gain, te ra’iyat Rmn, that is, as among cattle cows are most 
valuable, so among the agriculturists are Arains. Their women 
assist in field-work. 

The Arains are commonly believed to be descended from 
Kambohs. The popular account of the origin of the name pre¬ 
served by Mr. Barkley is that a. Kamboh aide-de-camp ( musdhib) 
in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, having used his hands to make 
a channel for irrigation, was designated by the sovereign a Ichub 
ram bandneivdla. Some of the Arains, however, ashamed of so 
commonplace an origin as that from the Kambohs, while not 
prepared altogether to disclaim the relationship, say that both 
Arains and Kambohs are descended from Abu Sena, son of the 
Kaliph Umar, but that the ancestor of the Kambohs was not the 
son of a married wife. No explanation, however, is offered of 
the conversion of the Kambohs to Hinduism, which, if this 
genealogy were correct, would require to be accounted for. In 
Mr. Purser’s enquiries the Arains would admit no relationship at 
all, nor do they now. 

According to Mr. Purser the Arains say that they came from 
Sirsa Rania and Delhi, and were originally Hindu Rajputs. They 
claim to be descended from Rae Jaj, grandson of Lau, founder 
of Lahore, jaj was the ruler of the Sirsa territory, and on that 
account was called llde, and his descendants subsequently became 
known as Raen. They became Muhammadans chiefly in the time 
of Shahab-ud-dm Ghori, or the end of the 12th century, and came 
into this part of the country about 300 years ago. Some of the 
Arains of the Jullundur Tahsil say they are descendants of Raja 
Bhuta, fifth in descent from Raja Karan, and were settled at 
Uclih. They were forcibly converted by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
They had to leave Uchh, because they refused to give a lady, 
called Basanti, to the king, and migrated to Sirsa, and thence at 
various times came into the Punjab. The following verse refers to 
the episode of the lady Basanti and the straits they were reduced 
to :— 


Uchh na ditti Bhutidn ckaid Basanti ndr. 

Dana print chuh yayd t chabban moti lidr. 

“The Bhutas neither gave Uchh nor the lady Basanti: Food 
and water were exhausted ; they had to eat pearls.” One of the 
chief Arain clans is called Bliutta. 

Mr. Barkley agrees that the oldest settlements in this District 
cannot date much before 1620 A.D. The settlements of ^ which 
he learnt the origin were either from Sirsa Rania, or Hansi in 
Hissdr. The zaUddroi Talwandi Bakhsha, a large village north 
of Nakodar, told him that the Arains there, of whom he is one, 
came from Sirsa Rania, and the same is stated of themselves by 
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the Arains of Nakodar itself. Those of Parjian Kalan and Khurd CHAP^ . . 
in the bet of the Nakodar Tahsil said they came from Sirsa in the population, 
time of Akbar. Those of the Hansi got in Mianwal and in Kot The Ar4inl _ 
Badal Khan, both in the Pbillaur Talisil, attributed the name of 
their got to their having come from Hansi. There are still a 
number of Arain villages in the Rania pnrgana of Sirsa, but not 
many in other parts of Hissar District, and the Arains there say 
they came from Multan, which was perhaps the original home of 
the tribe. There are still a good many Arains in the Multan Tahsil, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city. 

It would seem, according to the Census Report of 1881, that 
they were originally located on the lower Indus, and that one 
section of them settled on the Gliaggar. When this river dried 
up, they moved into the Jumna and Cis-Sutlej tracts; and, perhaps, 
spread along the foot of the hills and across the line of movement 
of their brethren, who were moving up the valleys of the large 
rivers. By some they are said to be of the same stock as the 
Sainis, but this is certainly not a common tradition, and the 
assertion is probably based on the facts that Arains were called in 
Persian Bdghhdndn, which is the translation of Mali, gardener, 
and thftt Saini is only a local name for the Mali class. It may be 
noted that Mahr is a title among the Arains and also among the 
Gujars. Mahr Anbiya, in Nakodar, and Mahr Fazil, in Jullundur, 
were both well-known and influential men among the Arains. 

No less than 115 go Is or clans of this tribe are mentioned, but 
few of these are numerically important. The following are the 
principal:— 

Hansi, at Midnwal, Kot Badal Khan, Rasulpur Kaldn, Theng, Bhalo- 
wal, Nahal, Kamdlpur. 

Rama at Baloke, Adarman, Nangal Ambiya, Ugi, Talwandi Bakhoha, 

Rashlpur Kaldn, Singhpura, Nurmahal, Kot Badal Khau, Sanga, Ajt&ni, 

Nahal, Taiwan, Jullundur. 

Mund at Nakodar, Talwandi Bakhoha, Singhpur, Bath, Bhandal Buta, 

Bhalowal, Kot Badal Khan, Nahal. 

Bahmani at Bahmanian. Parjidn Bibari, Talwandi Bakhoha, Rasulpur 
Kalan. 

Gehlar at Gehlar near Parjian Kaldn, Nakodar, Kot Badal Khan, 

Wariandh, Jullundur, Nahal. 

Badhu at Akbarpur KaMn and Khurd, Pusaridn, Nakodar, Kot 
Badal Khan, Bhalowal Bath, Aujlab, Nahal, 

Mulane at Chahirke, Salalah, Phillaur, Theng, Kuttriwdl, Kamdlpur, 

Bhalowal, Jullundur. 

Ohaddur at Baloke, Adarman, Nangal Ambiya, Nurmahal, Kot Badal 
Khan. 

Rihar at Adarman, Bulanda, Jakupur Kalan, Theng, Kamdlpur. 

Gohir at Nakodar, Gohir, Baupur near Ugi, Saidupur, Taiwan. 

Dhaule at Tandaura, Kot Badal Khan, Upal Khalrasab, Nahal. 

Chhabe at Bath, Nurmahal, Chuheki, Kot Badal Khau. 

Mande at Chuheki, Kot Badal Khan, Sanga, Nahal. 
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Nain at Adarman, Nakodar, Jakupur Kalan, Cbtilieki. 

Parji at Parjian KalJn and Khurd, Nurmahal, Bath. 

Dheri&t Bhandal Buta, Bhalowal, Sanga. 

Thanu at Jullundur and Nurmahal. 

Qandhar at Nakodar, Kot Badal Khan. 

Jatala at Adarman, Kaniya Kalan. 

Mandher at Nurmahal, Nahal. 

Khodian, the largest Arain got in Jullundur City. 

Wedan at Garhi Wedan near Jullundur and at Changatthe. 

Bam Bassi, Beldar, Bodi, Ladke, Saggi, all at Nurmahal. 

Bachhran and Hail at Ohukeki. 

Bate at Jullundur (few). 

Shut and Dhode at Kot Badal Khan. 

Dhelar at Nakodar. 

Dher at Chahirke. 

Qanjial at Adampur. 

Naudan at Baupur near Ugi. 

Hande and Titian at Lohgarh. 

Majitha at Taiwan. 

The Kambohs are numerous in the south-west of the Nakodar 
Tahsil and the adjoining tract in the south of the Kapurthala State. 
Sultanpur in Kapurthala, and a number of the neighbouring 
villages belong to them. They are proprietors of Nihalowal, 
(shared with Jats), Badli, Turna, Nawapind, Kudowal, Sidhpana 
(shared with Rajputs), Bara Budh Singh (shared with Arains), 
Sabuwal, Karah, Bara, Jodh Singh, Gridarpind, Nasirpur (shared 
with Arains) and Darapur (shared with Mussalman Jats)—an 
almost continuous belt of villages near Lohian on the Kapurthala 
border to the south of Sultanpur. They also hold the isolated 
villages of Lambapind near Jullundur, Kambohi near Rurka Kalan, 
.Dalla near Nurmahal, and Shahpur near Tlieng. In this District 
almost all are Hindus and Sikhs, but there are some Muhammadan 
Kambohs amongst the proprietors of Bhalowal, near Nurmahal, 
which belongs chiefly to Arains, and one family of Muhammadan 
Kambohs in Nakodar, whose ancestor got the office of Kanungo 
owing to his having distinguished himself as an athlete ( ■pahlwdn) 
at Delhi, though the office did not remain in the family. There is 
a Kam boh mohalla in the town of Nakodar, now chiefly occupied 
by Arains. The Kambohs who remain are Hindus, with the 
exception of the family just noticed. Muhammadan Kambohs are 
numerous in the Ambala District, and a member of this tribe, 
Shahbaz Khan, attained the rank of commander of 5,000 men un¬ 
der Akbar, and distinguished himself as a general in Bengal and 
elsewhere. Kambohs are also numerous as cultivators at Lohian 
and Kang Khurd, where the proprietors are of other castes. The 
derivation of their name has not yet been ascertained. Ac¬ 
cording to their account, they originally lived about Mathura, 
and were Ksliatriyas. When Parasliu Rama was slaughtering 
the Ksh atriyas, lie found their ancestor Rup Rae armed and girt 
up for the fray. He, therefore, proposed slaying him; and on 
Rup Rae’s saying he Was not a Kshatriya, Parashu Rama replied 
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i he was armed and redolent of the Kshatriya (Kdim bu hai, 
f eri Id Chhatriydn wdli hai). Rup Rae at once objected 
■ he was not Kdvmbu at all, and so got off. He afterwards 
i known as Kaimbu, which gradually got changed into Karnboh. 

ridiculous story is merely quoted on account of the bearing 
i-.-ay have on the tradition of some of the Bijnor Kambohs, that 
i v v ere of the same stock as the Khatris. (The races of the 
1 i - Western Provinces of India, I. 304). 

he tradition as to their arrival in this District is that, in 
A. ! 654, the Punjab was devastated by disastrous floods. To 
tv . prosperity, Jahangir sent Sher Shah, a Suba, who took 
w m from the city of Sunam (possibly a mistake for Sohna in 

G u, a former strong-hold of this tribe), Rattu and Achbra, 

th . 'ostors of the Kambohs. The latter he located near Chunian, 
in a bore District. The former settled in the neighbourhood 

of 'i, near Suitanpur in Kapiirthala, and with his relations 

for ; twelve villages, which are still known as Bara. (1) In Sikh 
tin . lie Kambohs came from Kapiirthala into Jullundur. 

Phillaur Kambohs, though few, have a history of their 
own They say they were Surajbansi Rajpdts, and came from 
Kan . on the Brahmaputra, to Delhi in the reign of Humayun 
(15 ! 56). Thence one ancestor, Bohd Rae, migrated to the 

Lab and another, Dalu Rae, to the Jullundur District. This 

trad may have its origin in the achievements of Akbar’s 

Kan General Shahbaz Khan, mentioned above, who had 9,000 

hors v 1 or his command when operating on the Brahmaputra. 
(Ain ■ \i,'ban t Vol. I, 399-402. Blochmann’s Ed.). 

Kambohs do not claim any relationship with the Arains. 
They practise widow-marraige ( harewa ). Their women do not 
help ricultural work, but bring out food to their relations 

work v the fields. The division into Kalml and Zamindar or 
Khak Kambohs “ of the pen,” and agricultural Kambohs, is 
recogi The latter only are found here. They are quiet, well 

dispos oople, good cultivators, and, except that they pretend 
to be distressed circumstances when there is nothing the 
matter v, it is them, they have no bad qualities. They say they are 
divided mot fifty-two clans. None of the names given of these is 
that of important Arain clan, but the names of three clans 
(Gore, t km tie and Momi) are the same in both tribes. 

T! 'a mis are either Hindus or Sikhs. They are numerous in 
the ext > north of the Jullundur Tahsil; they hold a number 
of villa a - near the eastern border of Nawashahr, where the 
Jadla ai ; brshankar Befns unite, and in the south-west of the 
tahsil a half Lissara in the Phillaur Tahsil. They are also 
amongst proprietors of Phagwara. In the Jullundur Tahsil, 

(l) Another derivauoi. is hom^Wara, au enclosure. 
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CHAP. 1, C. they hold Laroha, except what belongs to the Jat Sirdar, Dalli 

Population, and £ Dalla, Gehlar, fths Bhundian, \ Jandhir, -J-rd Chulang, and 
The'Saiiif* Ciganwal. In that of Nawashahr they hold Ladhana Jhika, 
Sujon, Surapur Pali Jhiki, except Kot., £rd Pali Unchi, ^ Naura, 
;i tli Gobindpur, £th Kama, J Dipalpur, Balur Kalan (part) and 
Khurd (part), ftlis Bazfdpur, Dndhala (part), fths Urapur, Chak 
and Khurde, and there are a feiv families amongst the proprietors 
of Bharta Kalan. They are also tenants in Shekhupur, Sohita and 
Bharta Khurd. 

According to their own account, they were originally Mails, 
and lived principally in the Mathra District. When Mahmud of 
Ghazni invaded India, and the Hindtis gathered for the defence of 
the country, the ancestors of the Saints came into these parts, and, 
finding the land suitable for agriculture, they settled down here, 
and went not back to their homes. The explanation of the name 
Saini is that they were such good agriculturists, and did such 
wonders with their land, that the natives called them the rasdini 
tribe (from rasd'i, cleverness, skill); and in course of time the first 
syllable was lost, and the present name Sain! left. They are 
admirable cultivators, and are surpassed by none in industry or 
ability. They do more market-gardening than the Jats, and, 
perhaps, even than the Arams ; but this is in addition to and not 
in place of ordinary farming. They have no bad qualities to 
distinguish them which call for special notice. The Sikhs 
among them pay great respect to the Granth Sahib, and in every 
village have a copy of it, which is read diligently in the audience 
of the people. Men of this tribe not seldom take service, and 
especially in the cavalry. They consider themselves to be connected 
with the Arains, but the latter know nothing of any relationship. 
They are not found west of the Chenab, but are numerous in some 
parts of the Ambala District. Some of the got designations 
correspond with those of the Arains. The following may be 
mentioned:—Badwal (at Laroha), Bhanga (at Dipalpur and 
Shekhupur), Bhela (at Laroha and Dalli), Bhundi (at Bhundian), 
Bole (at Chak and Khurde), Cheran (at Sheklnipur), Daule (at 
Laroha), Dheri (at Giganwal), Ghalar (at Laroha and Gehlar), 
Giddhe (at Chak), Jandlifr (at Jandhir), Kaloti (at Laroha and 
ChuMng), Mulana (at Laroha), Sugge (at Laroha), Ti'mbar (at 
Chak). 

oth*r land- The Brahmans are said to have been at one time the principal 
01 *Br»hmana^ proprietors in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil, but to have 

eur««r3,48. been supplanted by Naru Rajputs. They still hold Brahmpur and 
part of Dittu Nangal near Kartarpur, they are amongst the 
proprietors of Jullundur City, and south of it they hold Chananpur, 
Langhra and Gokalpur, and in the west of the Nakodar Tahsil 
Chuhar Khiwa and Ladhiwali. They also possess Lakhanpal and 
Natewal near Sirhfili, Batureli near Jandiala and part of Khojpur 
in the north-west of the Phillaur Tahsil and one-fourth share in 
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the neighbouring village of Dhaliwal in Nakodar. They hold part CHAP- 1, C. 
of Mahedpur in Nakodar and near Shahkot they share Muliwal population. 
Khaira with Jats, Hindu and Muhammadan. They are industrious Qther _ 
cultivators where they hold land as members of cultivating owningtribu*. 
proprietary communities. Looking at the large number of this Brahm*n». 
tribe, it is clear they depend largely on other means of support 
than agriculture. They form a considerable portion of the priestly 
class, and take service. More than one-fifth of the patwaris of the 
District are Brahmans. Their sub-divisions are numerous. 

The Khatris usually hold land as landlords merely, but one- Khatna. 
sixth of Nakodar is held by Bhalla Khatris, in whose family the rurscr ’ 3 * 48 ' 
office of Kan ungo was formerly hereditary and who manage the 
cultivation of their own lands. When Tfira Singh Ghaiba conquer¬ 
ed Nakodar, he expelled the Rajputs who held half the village, and 
gave their land to the Kamingos, but twenty years after he restored 
the Rajputs to possession of one-third leaving the Kamingos one- 
sixth. In the city of Jullundur several gots of Khatrfs are amongst 
the proprietors, especially the Saigals, some of whom, formerly 
Kamingos, have become Muhammadan ; and the Thapars who are 
Muhammadan Khatris hold Chak Husaina, an uninhabited village 
near Jullundur. Saigal Khatris hold Damodarpur east of Jullundur, 
and were also formerly proprietors of the adjoining village of Talon, 
but the Jat proprietors got possession of the latter about the time 
of the Sikh conquest. Bhag Mai, Khatri of Jullundur, son of a 
Kardar of Shaikh Imam-ud-dfn, was proprietor of Jetwali, Rampur 
Lalli and Chak Rampur, Jats and in Jetwali Arains being tenants 
with occupancy rights. Karari, 12 miles North of Jullundur, be¬ 
longs to Khatrfs, and they share in Dittu Nangal near Kartarpur, 
and in several villages in this tahsil they have acquired shares for 
purchase. In Mr. Barkley’s time Bawa Khun Das Bedi was proprie¬ 
tor of fi ve-sixths of the large village of Sirsa, half of which he held 
in jdgir, and Bawa Narayan Das of half of Daulatpur. The Guru 
of Kartarpur, a Sohdi Khatri, is the largest landlord in the District, 
being the sole proprietor of Kartarpur, Dipalpur, Dhirpur, Mirch- 
hota, Niirpur, Shibdaspur and Chak Ram Singhpura, and also hold¬ 
ing two-thirds of Devidaspur. He also holds a jdgir of about 
Rs. 14,000 in all. Ram Chand, a Khatri, is Zaildar of Kartarpur. 

His ancestors have for centuries been Diwans to the Gurus. 

In other tahsils Khatrfs hold little land. In that of Nawashahr 
Guru Ke Chak was held by Mehr Singh, adopted into a branch of the 
Sodhi family of Anandpur, Khatrfs hold part of Nawashahr, part of 
Malhupota and part of Kharkhuwal: and there are a few Khatri 
proprietors in Rahon. Shibdyalpur belongs to a Khatri of Lissara. 

The Khatrfs engage largely in trade, and take service. 

Nearly half the patwaris are Khatris. There are four Darbari gots 
in the District—Sondi, Saigal, Thapar and Bhalle. The remainder 
are known as Bazari Khatrfs because they are employed in trade. 

One of the Jullundur Kots belongs to the Sondi Khatris. 
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The Ansari and Koreshi Shaikhs of Jullundur, if entitled to 
the designations they bear, would seem to be of Arab 
extraction, Koreshi being the name of the powerful tribe at Mecca 
from which Muhammad himself sprung, while the title of Ansar, 
or helper, was conferred by him upon those residents of Medina 
who originally bound themselves to aid the Prophet and the 
refugees, and was extended to all the people of that city as they 
embraced the faith of Islam. But the title of Shaikh was frequently 
taken by Hindu converts, as, for instance, by the Manj Rajput 
Shaikh Chacho, though his descendants did not continue' to bear 
it. There are thus many Shaikhs of purely native origin, 
including the representatives of indigenous tribes, as the Joyas 
at Malsian, whose name connects them with a tribe formerly 
powerful in the Southern Punjab, and the descendants of 
many different Hindu castes. Similarly the Kakkezai Shaikhs 
were originally Hindu Kallals. 


It is not uncommon for Shaikhs who have risen to a good 
social position, especially if not entitled to claim a distinguished 
ancestry as Shaikhs, to usurp the title of Sayyid. This has been 
done by a family at Rdhon, in this District, and also it is said 
by the proprietors of Khoja, and another instance is said to be 
afforded by the well-known Fikir family at Lahore. Shaikhs 
hold Jand in tahsil Pliillaur. 

The Ansa'ns own Basti Shaikh Darvesh or Basti Shaikh, and 
Basti Danishmandan, the first and third in size of the Jullundur 
Bastis, also Pindhori Shekhan in Nakodar Tahsil. They are 
popularly known as Pathans owing to their intimate connection 
with a Pathiin colony, and often take the appellation of Khan at 
the end of their names. They are called Ansarfs from their sup¬ 
posed descent from Hazrat Ayub Ansari, but are really Bar tikis. 
Those of Basti Shaikh are from 5 to 9 generations removed from 
Shaikh Darvesh,who came from Kani Kiiram and purchased the 
land of that village from Lohani Pathans in 1026 H. (A, D. 1617), 
and founded a town, which lie named Surajtibad after an ancestor, 
but which has subsequently come to be known by his own name. 
He died there in 1082 H. (1672 A. D.), and the principal build¬ 
ings are still the mosque built by him in 1030 H. and his tomb, 
which adjoins it, built in 1105 H. 

In a manuscript account of the family, drawn up in 118 H. 
or about A. D. 1706, which is in the possession of Ahdadad Khan 
of Basti Shaikh, the genealogy of Shaikh Darvesh is traced hack 
to Hazrat Ayub Ansari of Medina, whose true name is however 
stated to be Khalid, Ayub being his son’s name. This identifies 


U) The descendants of a son by his first wife, born before lie left Kani Kuram, are 7 to 9 
generations removed from him, and those of his sons born subsequently to his Settlement 
here 5 to 7 generations. Its would thus appear that while 3 generations in a century may be 
a fair average in a family of agrionlturists, the variation in different branches of the same 
family over a considerable period may be so great as from one generation in 27 years to one 
generation in 44 years or thereabouts. 
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him with the Abu Ayub, into whose house Muhammad was received 
on his flight from Mecca, from which the Hijra era is calculated, 
as his name is stated in Muir’s Life of Muhammad (vol. iii, pages 
11, 12) as Khalid ibn Zaid. His death in the 55th year of the 
Hijra era during the 1st siege of Constantinople is mentioned in 
Chapter lii of Gibbon’s Decline and Falh (1) 

According to the genealogy Shaikh Darvesh was but 22 
generations removed from this ancestor (i.e., if Abu Ayiib’s gener¬ 
ation be considered the 1st that of Shaikh Darvesh was the 23rd). 
This is a very small number of generations for a period of 1,000 
years, but in one branch of the family the 28th generation (27 
generations from Abu Ayub) is still in existence, and it may be 
supposed that a few generations have been omitted in the earlier 
part of the genealogy, without implying any doubt of its authentici¬ 
ty. Prom Maulana Ibrahim, 8 generations before Shaikh Darvesh 
and 14 from Abu Ayub, the genealogy is evidently genuine, as the 
several branches of his posterity are traced out. 

The pedigree of his descendants as given in this genealogy 
is as follows:— 

MAULANA IBEAHIM. 

> f: 


Shaikh Yusaf. 
Ancestor of Shaikhs 
of Basti Danishmand. 

Shaikh Bazid I. 

1 

Shaikh Snraj-ud-din. 

Shaikh Mahmud. 

1 

I 

Zaid Aka. 

r 


I 

Shaikh Muhammad 


Shaikh Ibrahim 

1 

j 

Shaikh Abdull&h 


1 

I 

| 

Shaikh Bazfd II 


I 

(Pfr Baushan) 

1 


i 



i 

Shaikh Darvesh, 

Ahdaditd. 


Ancestor of Shaikhs 



of Basti Shaikh Darvesh, 

Ibrahim was the author of a work called the Tarilch Muallim 


in which he calls himself Maulvi Ibrahim Danishmand Albrak, 
The Tafsir-i-Baizabi, a contemporary work, also refers to^ him 
as Albrak. No mention of the name of Ansari is made in either. 
Possibly he may have had some connection with the Danishmand 
Turks of Cappadocia. He had six sons. Prom one, named Shaikh 
Yusaf, the Shaikhs of Basti Danishmandan (originally called 
Ibrahimpur after Maulana Ibrahim), arc descended. Another was 
Shaikh Suraj-ud-dln, the ancestor of Shaikh Darvesh. Maulana 
Ibrahim is stated, to have emigrated from Medina, and settled in 
Baghdad. He afterwards came to Multan to meet Baha-ul-hakk 

O) The reign of each Sultan is inaugurated at liis mosque, built 780 years later, by binding 
on the Bword of office before the tomb of Abu Ayub. 


CHAILbC. 

Population. 

Ansari 

Shaikhs. 
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and by bis advice settled in Mastwi (otherwise Buded) in Barkistan, 
or the country of the Barik Pathans, in the Logar Valley near 
Kabul. The reference to Baha-ul-hakk would fix his date 
approximately at the middle of the 13th centuryT of our era 
or about 8-| centuries before Shaikh Darvesh. 

The most interesting- part of the genealogy is subsequent to 
this date. Shaikh Bazid I, the grandson of Shaikh Suraj-ud-din, is 
said to have come from Mastwi to Kani Kuram, and while Shaikh 
'Darvesh was descended from him by one line, the celebrated 
Shaikh Bazid II, otherwise known as Pir Roshan, the founder of 
the sect of Raushaniya, or Illuminati, was descended from 
him by another. 

In the Dabistan of Mohsani Fani an extract is given from an 
account of his own family written by the latter Bazid, or, as he is 
called in the histories, Bayazld, and this is translated by Leyden 
in the 11th volume of the Asiatic Researches (pages 406, 407). 
According to this account Shaikh Bazid II was born at Jullundur 
about a year before Babar’s conquest of India (therefore about 931 
II. or 1525 A.D.), his father being Shaikh Abdullah, who was 7th 
in descent from Shaikh Suraj-ud-din Ansari. His mother’s father, 
Muhammad Amin, and Abdullah’s grandfather, were brothers, 
residing in the city of Jullundur, but Abdullah himself lived at 
Kani Kuram, and when the power of the Muglrals began to prevail 
his wife went there with her son Bayazid. 

This differs slightly from the Jullundur account, as according 
to the pedigree given above Shaikh Abdullah was only 5th in 
descent from Suraj-ud-din. Also according to the Jullundur 
account Shaikh Bazid IPs mother’s father was Abubakr, grandson of 
Shaikh Bazid I (Punjab Notes and Queries Volume II, page 160). 
Apparently two generations have dropped out of Shaikh Bazid IPs 
line in the Jullundur pedigx-ee. 

In any case Pir Raushan (Shaikh Bazid II) seems to have 
been born in Jullundur, and the sect of the Raushaniya or 
Illuminati are famous as having given great trouble to Akbar and 
Shahjalian in the Peshawar hills. Mr. Barkley’s informant, 
Ahdadad Khan, was aware that Shaikh Bazid and his descendants 
headed the Raushaniya rebellions, and were generally reputed to 
be sectaries, but maintained that some of Shaikh Bazld’s writings 
showed him to be a good Muhammadan. His theory of the cause 
of their long conflicts with the Imperial power is that they 
considered themselves to have a right to a share in the dominion 
owing to the marriage of the daughter of Zaid Aka, brother of 
the elder Shaikh Bazid, to Abu Sayyid Mirza, Badshah of Herat, 

(l) T?aha-ul-h;ifck or Shaikh Balii-nd-din Zakariya waa for about 5| years the great saint 
of Multan. He Was visited by Kutb-ucl-din Bokhtiytir Haiti in the time of Nasir-nd-din 
Kobaehah, who was drowned A.D. 1225, ond was living on the accession of Balban in A.D. 
1201. His tomb belongs to the age oi'Balkan, Cuuningtam, Archaeological Survey Beport, 
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and that on some of their disciples, Patlians of Mastwi, being 
seized near Tirah on a charge of honse-breaking, they raised an 
insurrection. This account of course degrades the character of 
their struggles with the empire, but is probably more pleasing to 
the existing members of the family as it puts the establishment of 
a new sect by Pir Raushan out of sight. 

The head of Pir Raushan’s grandson Ahdadad was brought to 
Jullundur by Shahjahan’s Wazir, Sa’adullah Khan, (1) who was himself 
one of his disciples, and buried at the Khangah of Shaikh Ahmad 
Ghauns which is on the Circular Road round the City. Sa’adullah 
Khan also got th ejagir of Man Shamskabad near Agra for the sons 
of Jalal-ud-din, the eldest son of Pir Raushan, and they settled there 
after which there were no more Raushaniya disturbances on the 
Afghan border. One of them, Abdul Rashid Khan alias A.la Dad, 
presented the weathercock of the Basti Shaikh mosque. He is 
mentioned in the Dabistan as having been appointed to a command 
of 4,000 men in the Dakhan, and having died in 1057 H. (Asiatic 
Researches, Volume II, page 420). 

Another indication of the connection of the family with 
Jullundur before the time of Shaikh Darvesh is afforded by the 
Khangah of Ghauns-ul-Karam or Shaikh Ahmad, that above 
mentioned. His father Abdul Rahim was son of the older Shaikh 
Bazid, and brother of the ancestors of Shaikh Darvesh and Pir 
Raushan. Little, however, is known of the circumstances under 
which this earlier settlement was formed, and it would seem from 
the reference to the Mughals in Pir Raushan’s own account of hia 
birth that Babar’s conquest of India was regarded as unfavourable 
to the interests of the family, and led it to return into Kani Kuram. 

The migration of Shaikh Bazid I from Mastwi to Kani Kuram 
has already been mentioned. Though many of his descendants Damshman- 
moved to Jullundur at an early date others remained at Kani jian andBastf 
Kuram. The descendants of Shaikh Yusaf (son of Mulana Ibrahim) 
only settled at Jullundur in 1018 H. (1609 A.D.) They founded 
the town of Ibrahimpur now known (after Mulana’s other name 
of Danishmand) as Basti Danishmandan. Shaikh Darvesh, the 
great-great-great-grandson of Shaikh Bazid I, also came from 
Kani Kuram to Jullundur in the time of Jahangir, and in 1026 
H. (1617 A. D.) he bought the land on which he founded 
Surajabad, now Basti Shaikh. The mosque of Basti Shaikh, built 
by him, bears the date of 1030 H., and his tomb, which adjoins it, 
that of 1105 H. (1694 A. D.), his death having occurred in 1082 
H. (1672 A. D). Shaikh Darvesh had five sons, one by his first 
wife, born in Kani Kuram, before he came to Jullundur, and four 
born at Jullundur. One of these died without issue, but the others 
have left numerous descendants, some of whom have settled else¬ 
where, while others are still proprietors in Basti Shaikh. The 
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U) For a note on Sa’adnilah Khan, see P. N. Q., Vol. I, 809. 
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chap. I, C. present proprietors are from five to nine generations further 
Population, removed from the founder of the family. 

The found- A farman from Dara Shikoh in the 27th year of the reign of 
Shahjahan (dated 9th Rabi-ul-a.wall 064 H., 1635 A. D.) still exists, 
riiii and Basti granting certain exemptions to Shaikh Darvesh and his brethren 
Shaikh. on accoun t of the foundation of Surajibad, Ibrahnupur, and 
Babapiir (the latter being the present Basti Babakhel, a Barik 
foundation). The head of the Shaikhs of Basti Danishmaudan is 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-dm known as Mian Baghe Khan, Honorary 
Magistrate and Zaildar. His nephew is Lambardar of Basti Danish- 
mandan. The head of the descendants of Shaikh Darvesh is Pir 
Dad Khan, Pleader. 


Qoreshi 

Shaikhs. 


Kakkezai 
Shaikhs. 
Purser 3, fig. 


Qoreshian on the Tandah road, in the north of the Jullundur 
Tahsil, Kotli Shaikhan near Aliwalpind, Shekepind, Sherpur, 
Mubarakpur, Nangal Salempur and Nangal Jamalpur, (1) 2 north of 
Jullundur are held hy Qoreshi Shaikhs. Hardo Shaikh near Nur- 
malial also belongs to a Qoreshi family, in which the office of 
Qazi was formerly hereditary, and who claim descent from Bawa 
Farid of Pakpattan. 

The history of the Kakkezai Shaikhs will be found at page 
157 of Massy’s Punjab Chiefs. The family seem to have been at 
first Hindu Kalals of Nurmahal, but now call themselves Kakkezai 
Shaikhs. About the beginning of the 19th century all tlic adult 
male members of the family were extinguished in a feud at Kar- 
tiirpur with one solitary exception. The best known of the 
Shaikhs were Ghulam Mohi-ud-din Khan, Nawsib Imam-ud-dm Khan, 
Shaikh Karam Bakhsh, and Shaikh Sandhe Khan. They a.re princi¬ 
pally known for their revenue administration of the Jullundur 
Dodb and Kashmir and for the attempt of Imam-ud-dm to hold 
the latter province against the British in 1846. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, belongs to this house. Two other 
representatives of family in the Jullundur City are Shaikhs Mali- 
tab-ud-din and Abdul Latif. The fine saved near the Police Lines 
at Jullundur was built by Shaikh Karam Bakhsh. The new ruined 
brick bridge over the Bern on the Phagwara road is also said to 
have been constructed by the family. (3) 


BaraK The Barik or Baraki Patlians and the An sari Shaikhs appear 

ahAne. } iave come to Jullundur about the same time, originally as mer¬ 

chants. The Bariks lay claim to Arab descent, but Dr. Bellew 
t hin ks that they are Greeks from Bark in Lydia brought back to 
Persia by Xerxes. They came from the Logar Valley between 
K&bul and Ghazni. In a manuscript account of the Basti Shaikh 
family, hearing date 1118 H. (A. D. 1706), it is stated that 
many of the Barik clan settled in two Muhallas of Jullundur the 

(1) The proprietors of this group of villages, the first four of which are within one boundary, 
are of a common stook, and now assume the name of Sayyitls. 

(2) (Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report, p. 96). 
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Barikian (also known as Muhalla Karar Kh&n) and the Rasta Ikh- 
wand in 1003 H. (1594 A. D). The founders of the Barikian 
Muhalla came with Shaikh Ahmad Ghauns, whose Khingah is at 
Jullundur. After Jullundur and Muhalla Karar Khan were burnt 
by Gdrri Wadbhag Singh of Kartarpur in 1818 Sambat (1757 A.D), 
Kot KMn Jahan was founded by Khan Jahan, who was grandson 
of Usman Khan, brother of Karar Khan. This family is known as 
Siida-khel; and the Barik tribe also includes the Guz, Aliak, and 
BaMkhel families. 

Between 1026 H. (A. D. 1617) when Shaikh Darvesh came 
to Jullundur from Kam Kuram on the Bannii frontier, and 1030 
H. (A. D. 1621) when he built the mosque of Basti Shaikh, he 
bought land near Jullundur from Lohani Afghans, and some 
of the Babakhel who had accompanied him bought a deserted site 
named Dilni Nagal from proprietors of Jullundur and Shahabpur. 
Shaikh Darvesh founded the town of Surajabad (now Basti Shaikh), 
and the Pathans founded Babapur (now Basti Babakhel) on the 
lands so acquired. In Sambat 1816 (1760 A. D.) the Sikhs 
plundered and burnt Babakhel, but the inhabitants afterwards 
occupied a new site adjoining the old one being joined by people 
of other castes. 

Basti Guzan was founded in the time of Shah jahan by three 
sons of Muse Khan of the Guz family, who had come with Shaikh 
Darvesh from Kani Kuram to Jullundur, and had joined him in 
founding Surajabad. They afterwards bought lands from the 
Lodis, Sayyids, and Shaikhs, and leaving Basti Shaikh, occupied 
Basti Guzan, where they built a bazar. 

There are several smaller Bastis, also founded by Bariks, such 
as Basti Ibrahim Khan, Basti Pir Dad Khan, and Basti Shah 
Quli, which belongs to the Kapdrthala State, and others which were 
destroyed by the Sikhs. The Bariks appear to be the same as the 
Barais, who are described in Elphinstone’s Kabul (p. 315) as a class 
of Tajiks, “ who inhabit Logar and part of But Khak. Though 
mixed with the Ghiljis, they differ from the other Tajiks,” in that 
“they form a tribe under a chief of their own, and have a high 
reputation as soldiers. They have separate land and castles of their 
own, furnish a good many troops to Government, closely resemble 
the Afghans in their manners, and are more respected than any 
other Tajiks : their numbers are now about 8,000 families.” “ All 
traditions,” he adds, “ agree that they were introduced into their 
present seat by Sultan Mahmud about the beginning of the 11th 
century, and that their lands were once extensive, but their origin 
is uncertain; they pretend to be sprung from the Arabs, but others 
say they are descended from the Kurds.” 

The most important, and probably the oldest Pathan settlement 
in the District was that of the Lodi Pathans. Kot Bure Khan, 
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The Path&ns 
of Dhogri. 
Purser 3, 69. 


Sayyidi. 


adjoining tlie Devi Tal north of the city Jullundur, -was an old 
suburb belonging to the Lodi Pathans, but of this only a mosque, 
the roof of which is composed of a number of small domes of low 
pitch, and some old mango trees, belonging to the garden which 
once surrounded the mosque, now remain. In the Ain-i-Ahbari, 
the Jullundur mahal is shown as occupied among others by Lodi 
Afghans with a revenue of 14f lakhs of dams, being 2-17th of the 
whole Jullundur Doab Sarkar. Those of Dhogri, about six miles 
north-east of Jullundur, undoubtedly belong to one of the oldest 
families in the District; according to Mr. Barkley (P. N. and Q., 
Volume II), they say that their ancestor, Tatar Khan, came with 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and that this prince gave them the village of 
Dhogri, which had previously belonged to Dhug Jats. 

Mr. Purser says that it is not unlikely that they were a 
Military Colony, and that they seem to have settled at Dhogri 
eleven generations ago. According to the account preserved by 
him, in the time of Humayfin (1530-1556) their ancestor, Tatar 
Khan, held a farm of the whole of the Punjab, and took the part 
of Sher Shah, who mado him Governor of the Province. When 
Humaydn returned from exile he defeated Tatar Khan, but 
afterwards took him into favour. During subsequent Muham¬ 
madan rule, the family seems to have enjoyed extensive jcCgirs and 
to have founded many villages, among others Alawalpur and 
Adampur. In Sikh times, they were gradually dispossessed, and 
under Ranjit Singh, owing to the tcduqdar's refusal to attend 
on the Maharaja at the head of his sowars, the Jullundur taluqa 
was confiscated in 1812 A.D., and conferred on Sirdar Himmat Singh 
Jallewala; to whom thus Dhogri and Alawalpur went. On the 
introduction of British rule, Abdur-Rahman Khan was head of 
the family. He was made Tahsildar of Miani, and died in 1847. 
Of his sons, Abdus-Samadh Khan, was employed in the Police as 
Kotwal, and was subsequently Tahsildar of Garhshankar and 
elsewhere. Sirbuland Khan, a second son, was an Inspector of 
Police; his son Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Khan Bahadur, Revenue 
Member of the Kashmir Council then became head of the family, 
Niaz Muhammad his brother is a pleader at Jullundur. The 
family has a grant of Rs. 800 per annum charged on the revenue 
of Dhogri. It may be noted that, family tradition says it was 
Abdur-Rahman Khan who had the keys of the Phillaur fort made 
over to the English in 1846 by Chaudhri Kutb-ud-dm. Another 
family also lays claim to this surrender. An excellent example 
of how little time is needed for the growth of fiction. 

The Sayyids hold Lohian (ten families), Sayyidpur, Saddarpur, 
Hajipur and Mirpur near Shahkot, (1) and, as jagirdars, Dherian 
in the same neighbourhood, Dokoha and Chaugati near Jullun- 


(1) Shehkot itself belonged to Seyyida before the Sikh* conquered the country, when they 
were dispossessed. It owee its nemo to them. 
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dur, and are amongst the proprietors of Jullundur itself (the Kazi 
family). They are owners of Khanke, north of Kartarpur, and 
Shahpur near Adampur in Jullundur Tahsil. Gohawar, Chiliang, 
Ashaur, Miranpur, two-ninths of Fattahpur near Kot Badal Khan 
and two-fifteenths of Man in tahsil Phillaur, three-fifths of Saloh 
near Nawashahr, Shahpur and Alowal near Usmanpur, Khoja near 
the Sutlej, part of Karnana, and one-third Sirhal Kazian in tahsil 
Nawashahr. The proprietors of Dokoha, Chulang.and Gohawar 
are related amongst themselves. 

In Khoja the Sayyid community is large, it is said, however, 
that the proprietors of Khoja are really Shaikhs and assumed the 
title of Sayyid about 85 years since, there being a hundred or more 
shares. Here the Sayyids cultivate largely in person, but there are 
also non-hereditary Aram cultivators. The Sayyids acquired the 
village in the time of Akbar, but are so ignorant even of his name 
as to call him Sikandar Azim, son of Humayun. Sande Shah of 
Lohian told Mr. Barkley that his ancestors came from Aurangabad 
to Unchh (Uchh in Bahawalpur), and that three brothers from 
that place founded Dipalpur, Chunlan and Lohian 500 years ago, 
the founder of the latter having been Zain-ul-mulk, whose descend¬ 
ants in the 18th or 19th generation are the present proprietors. 
The Rajputs became his disciples and allowed him to found Lohian 
in what was then jungle. The Sayyids were dispossessed by the 
Sikhs, and went to Alawalpur, north of Jullundur, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Raja Fattah Singh of Kapurthala, on 
whose intercession Maharajah Sher Singh of Lahore restored 
Lohian to them. It is divided into five tarafs, one of which was held 
one-third by Sande Shah and two brothers, one-third by an uncle 
and one-third by another shareholder. The cultivators are Dogars, 
Arains, Tarkhans and Kambohs. 

The Sayyids of Sirhal Kazian, like those of Jullundur, are of 
a fa mil y in which the office of Kazi was hereditary. The Sayyids 
of Fattahpur near Kot Badal Khan and Ashaur are Bukhari Sayyids, 
those of Miranpur Mashahri Sayyids, those of Gohawar and a 
family at Indina, Tiraizi Sayyids, and at Sirhali there is a family of 
Gilani Sayyids. Sayyid Hassan Jahaniya of Rahon is mentioned by 
Mr. Barkley as the representative of a distinguished Sayyid family 
which has long held an influential position in that neighbourhood. 
He is a Bukhari Sayyid descended in the 11th generation ( x ) 
from Hazrat Makhdum Jahaniya of Unehha (Uchh in Bahawalpur) 
where Sayyid Jalal-ud-din, the founder of the family, had 
settled from Bukhara six generations earlier. An ancestor of Hassan 
Jahaniya’s migrated from Uchh to Burhanpur in Central India, and 
the Rahon branch of the family came from that place. Two 

(') This is apparently too short a succession for a period of nearly 500 years, Hazarat 
Makhdum Jah&niya having died A, D. 1383-4. But the case of the Ansari Shaikhs of Basti 
Shaikh which will be noticed immediately shows that it is not impossible, though it is most 
probable that a generation or two have been dropped out of the genealogy. - 
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families who now reside at Maler Kotla, besides that which remains 
at Ralion belong to it. Hassan Jahaniya’s father, who was noted 
as a physician (hahm), held the villages of Udhowal and Jhungian 
in jdgir until his death in 1857. This jdgir is said to have been 
originally granted by the last great Muhammadan governor, Adina 
Beg Khan, a disciple of the family, and was continued by Tara 
Singh G-haiba after the Sikh conquest. It was once withheld for 
a few seasons by Ranjlt Singh, but, with this interruption, con¬ 
tinued to be held by the family until the cession of the Jullundur 
Doab to the British Government, by which it was confirmed to 
Hassan Jahaniya’s father, for his life. 

Suds are proprietors of Kotla Sudan in tahsil Nakodar as 
well as at Shekohpur in Kapurthala, the old head-quarters of 
a pargana under the Delhi Empire, and formerly the property of 
Bhattfs. 

Kallals are owners of Chak Kallalan near Banga, and one- 
sixth of Jamslier. Baniyas hold part of Khojkipur near 
AMwalpur. 

Laban as hold Raj pur a, Bbatrura and two-thirds of Patial in 
the extreme north of the Jullundur Tahsil, but Salig Ram, a 
Khatri of Jullundur, has acquired some land in the former in which 
he has founded a new village, called Bhagwantpura. They are a 
sub-division of the great Banjara tribe, but not so successful as 
agriculturists as they were as carriers, when occupation could be 
found in that capacity. 

Bahrupias, another sub-division of the Banjara tribe, are 
proprietors of Butgarh, part of Sasrari and half Rawar, on the 
Sutlej near Lissara. An account of this tribe will be found in 
Mackenzie’s Gujrat Settlement Report, Wilson’s Glossary, under 
the words Banjara, Bhand, Bahrupiya, and in Elliot’s Supplemental 
Glossary, under Banjaras. 

Rawats hold Daryapur, half Begampur, and part of Bairsian 
in the Nawashahr Tahsil, and in Ibrahimpur are tenants with 
rights of occupancy of non-resident Rajput proprietors. In the 
Phillaur Tahsil they hold part of Phillaur and five-elevenths of 
Nahal. 

Lohar hold Lohar near Larohi in the north-west and Lohar 
near Partabpura in the south of the Jullundur Tahsil, in the 
XLorth of which they also share a third Lohar with Tarkhans, 
and north of Jullundur they share Dasupur with Nais. In the 
Nakodar Tahsil they hold Loharnangal, and in that of Phillaur 
one-fourth of Pindori near Jandiala, and they share one-eighth of 
Ghurkha with JNarsing Das. Tarkhans hold Tarkhanmazara in 
tahsil Phillaur, besides sharing with Lohars in one of the villages, 
of that name above mentioned. 
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Harms are proprietors of Mari Harman and Sadachak 
in the Jullundur Tahsil. They are not very industrious culti¬ 
vators, but seem to have completely settled down to agricultural 
pursuits. 

Changars, though they hold no landed property, are usually 
to be met with in some of the villages of the Phillaur Tahsil near 
the Sutlej. They live in movable huts of sirki or thatching grass 
which are pitched outside the villages, and they make baskets of 
tamarisk twigs and breed fowls for the Simla market. They bear 
a good character. They are interesting as an Indian tribe of 
gipsy habits. 

Of the fourteen Provincial Darbaris belonging to the District, 
three are of the house of Kapilrthala, namely, Kanwar Sir 
Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E., Sirdar Partip Singh and Sirdar Charanjit 
Singh. One Sirdar Muhammad Hamdam, Tahsildar of Jullundui’, 
is a political refugee and grandson of Shah Sujali, Amir of Kabul. 
The remaining chief families of the District are, for the most 
part, the representatives of men who rose to importance during 
the last days of the rule of the Delhi Emperors in the Punjab, or a 
couple of years later. The history of few goes back further than 
1759 A.D. 

In Sikh times, a great part of the District was held in 
jdgir. At the regular settlement, the demand of lands held 
revenue-free was stated to be Rs. 2,28,052, or nearly 18 per cent, 
of the total revenue. Their revenue now is Rs. 97,990. After 
annexation these grants were enquired into; some were resumed 
and some continued, mostly for the life of the incumbent, and 
subject to a deduction in lieu of the contingent of troops which the 
grantee had been required to supply in former days. This 
reduction or commutation was calculated sometimes at a certain 
share of the grant, and sometimes at so much per trooper, usually 
Rs. 16 per mensem, besides charges for equipment. Among these 
jdgirs were villages which had been acquired by the sword by 
various adventurers, about 1759 A.D. (Sambat 1816), when the 
power of the Delhi Empire was finally broken. These were 
treated as the other grants at first, but subsequently a further 
investigation was made, and, in 1857-58, all such conquest jdgirs 
{jdgir bazor-i-shamsher) were continued in perpetuity to the male 
heirs of the incumbents of “the year of primary investigation,” 
which is ordinarily 1846 A.D. As a rule, it was directed that 
part of the jdgir should be resumed on the death of such incum¬ 
bents. The condition of the conquest jdgir grants will be found 
in Appendix III of Mr. Barkley’s “ Directions for Revenue 
Officers.” A special register of the conquest jdgirs, corrected up 
to date, has been prepared and made over in duplicate to the 
District office. The principal jdgirs now existing are the 
following:— 
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Population. 

Assignment 

revenue. 

Name of Jdgirddr. 

- 

No. of villages. 

Revenue 
of jagir 

Tenure of jigir. 

Remarks. 

i 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 




Rs. 



Julltmdur... 

(Mru Nan Nihil Singh of 

4 

11,525 

In perpetuity... 

Provincial Dar- 


Kartarpur. 




bari. 

)) 

Sirdar Amr Singh of Nau- 

4 

1,399 

For life. 



gaja. 






Sirdirs Achhar Singh and 

1 

2,006 

Conquest. 



Jawala Singh of Alawalpur. 





„ •*» 

Rattan Singh and others of 

4 

1,809 

Conquest 

Nmnorons share- 


Jalbhah and elsewhere. 




holders. 

.4. 

Sirdar Dewa Singh and 

1 

1,355 

Do. 



another of Bahrain, 






Sirdar Bas&wa Singh of 

1 

1,000 

Do. 

Provincial Dar- 


Laroa. 




b&ri. 

I, • 

Ghnlim Ahmad Khin of 

1 

800 

In perpetuity. 



Dhogri. 





)) 

Mohant Jhanda Ram of Kar- 

2 

800 

For maintenance 



tirpnr. 



of dharmsdla. 


Nakodar ... 

Sirdar Amsr Singh of Baltike 

2 

685-8 

Perpetual, subject 






to Rs. 140 an- 






nual nanardna. 



Sirdars Nihal Smgh, Narain 

22 

1,122 

Conquest. 



Singh and Atnar Singh of 






Shahkot. 






Baba Kkem Singh of Kalhar, 

10 

6,115 

For life. 



in the Rawalpindi District. 






Sirdars Mil; Singh, Hira 

4 

4,849 

Conquest 

Sirdar Mit Singh 


Singh and others of Dhan- 




is a Provincial 


dowa]. 




Darbari. 


Sirdar Attar Singh of Dhali- 

1 

2,112 

Do. 



wal. 






Sirdars Jiwan Singh, Ikfcdi 

1 

642 

Do. 



Singh and Bhagwln Singh 






of Thabalhe. 






Talab Ilusain, Ahmad Ali Shah 

1 

369 

In perpetuity ... 

Half each. 


of Dherian Mushtariar. 






Jit Singh, Prem Singh, and 

1 

610 




Ram Singh of Mahairn. 





Pbillaur ... 

Sirdars Balwant Singh and 

6 

5,273 

Conquest. 



Shiv Narain Singh of Moron 






Sirdars Hnri Singh, Dalip 

6 

2,723 

Do. 



Singh and others of Thalia, 






Sirdar Snndar Singh and 

2 

1,254 

Do. 



others of Sirhali, 





Nawashahr 

Budh ParkaBh of Amritsar ... 

1 

2,017 

For maintenance 

The building 





of building. 

is the Akhara 






Saglanwila 






in Amritsar. 

II *«• 

Naraindar Singh of Anand- 

1 

1,282 

For life. 



pur, in Hoshiarpur. 






Sirdar A mar Singh of Mu- 

1 

828 

Conquest 

Provincial Dar- 


kandpur. 




bari. 


Sirdar Amar Singh of Kaierin 

1 

896 

Do. 



Sirdar Kirpa Singh and others 

1 

698 

Do. 



of Sirhal Kazian 






The leading families of the District will be found fully- 
described in Massy’s “ Chiefs and Families of Note in the 
Punjab ” and their pedigrees brought up to date in the Appendix 
published in 1899 by the Punjab Government Press. 
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The following members of the house of Kapurthala have 
their residence in Jullundur District:—KanwarSir Harnam Singh, 
K.C.I.E., late member of the Governor-General’s Council and 
of the Provincial Council, Sirdar Partap Singh, Honorary Mag¬ 
istrate and his brother Sirdar Daljlt Singh and Sirdar Charanjit 
Singh. 

Guru Nao Nihal Singh of Kartarpur is a Sodlii Khatrf 
and a direct descendant of Ram Das the fourth Guru. Guru Ram 
Das was twentieth in descent from Sodhi Rae, after whom the clan 
is called. Sodhi Rae was the son of Kal Rae, brother of Kalket, 
from whom the Bedls are descended. The history of the seven 
great Sodhi Gurus has already been given in Section B and an 
account of the religious leadership of the present family is given 
below. 

Dhir Mai, first cousin of Gobind Singh, is the immediate 
ancestor of the Kartarpur family. lie was a brave, ambitious 
man, who seized lands in the Doab worth Rs. 75,000 per annum. 
He died in 1677, and several villages were founded by his imme¬ 
diate successors. Fifth in descent from him was Gurfi Sadhu 
Singh who held the property all through Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
reign ; he was often at feud with his neighbours, the Aliluwalias 
of Kapurthala; but the latter were kept in check by the Maharaja, 
who regarded the Sodhis with peculiar favour. Sadhu Singh 
was also on good terms with the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States, 
and he received substantial jdgxrs and occasional presents from the 
Rajas of Patiala, Jind and Nab ha. Maharaja Ranjit Singh present¬ 
ed him with the houses and gardens attached to tho Baoli Sahib 
in Lahore City, which still yield a handsome revenue. This Baoli 
or well, with the chamber above, is said to have been originally 
the abode of Guru Arjan. But, during his absence on one 
occasion the Kazis of Lahore plundered the place and threw 
Arjan’s servants into the well, burying them in the debris of the 
wrecked building, and making a mosque on the site. Years 
afterwards, in 1884, Mahfiraja Ranjit Singh fell ill and dreamed 
that he would not recover unless he bathed in the Baoli Sahib of 
Guru Arjan. But no one knew of Arjan’s Baoli or where it had 
stood. At length a flower-seller came forward who said he had heard 
from his father that the Kazis’ mosque was built upon the ruins of 
the Baoli of Arjan. The mosque was forthwith destroyed, and the 
well below was discovered, with the bones of Arjan’s servants 
lying at the bottom, covered with chains. Then they cleaned the 
well out, and the Maharaja had his bath, and recovered. And 
he ordered that every servant in the State should pay in a day’s 
pay; and the Rs. 70,000 thus collected were expended upon the 
restoration of the Baoli Sahib in all its original splendour. The 
shops at Lahore, in the Bazar now called Dabbi, were made 
over to the Gurus of Kartarpur to assist them in maintaining the 
Baoli in a proper state of repair. These shops yield an income of 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Kpurthala. 

The Sodhis 
of Kartarpur. 
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CHAP. I, C. over two thousand rupees. The grant was continued to the family 
Population, bv the British Government. 

The Soiling Guru Sadliu Singh’s lands were estimated as yielding Es. 
of Kartarpur, 03^000 when the Jullundnr Doab was taken over in 1845-46. He 
had been holding certain villages on lea.se worth Es. 5,000 per 
annum. These leases were cancelled under our administration, as 
they were found to affect the cultivators injuriously ; and his 
jdgirs were reduced to Es. 19,694, of which Es. 10,944 were 
confirmed to the family in perpetuity, subject to a service 
commutation of one-fourth. The Guru’s behaviour throughout the 
Mutiny crisis was all that could be desired. This was recognised 
in 1861, two years after his death, by the release of the perpetual 
jdgir from the burden of a service charge. 

Sadhu Singh was succeeded by his son Jawahar Singh, a 
man of weak character and intemperate habits. He latterly 
became incapable of managing his affairs, and Government was 
forced to interfere to save the estate from utter ruin. In 1877 the 
management of the property was made over to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jullundur, and a loan of Es. 1,64,000 was 
sanctioned at a low rate of interest to meet the more pressing 
claims which has now been entirely paid off. 

Guru Jawahar Singh died in 1882. He left a son, the 
present Guru, who was born one year before his father’s death. 
His income is about Es. 41,500 including jdgirs, mudfis and profits 
on lands, house-rent, offerings at fairs and miscellaneous items. 
He was educated by Lala Molak Earn and knows Gurmuklii, Persian 
and English. The estate passed from the management of the 
Court of Wards in November 1902 on the Guru’s attaining his 
majority. 

of^Ailwaipur* Tho Sirdars of Alawalpur arc Bains Jats, originally of 
Puntr, 3,59. Mahal pur, in Hosliiarpur, and their family has belonged to this 
Doab from time immemorial; but it rose to eminence through its 
connection with the Nabha State, and in history is generally called 
Jalawala, from Jala, a village in Nablia, about four miles south¬ 
west ofSirhind. In 1759 Chaudliri Gulab Eae is said to have made 
himself master of Jalbhah and two neighbouring villages, near 
Adampur, after which he attached himself to the Nabha family, 
and took up his residence in that State. He had five sons, of 
whom we are concerned with only two, Amur Singh and Himmat 
Singh. 

Amar Singh’s son was the General Earn Singh who, it is said, 
was employed by the Sikh Government, in 1845, to induce the 
Nabha Baja to prove false to the English (The lidjds of the Punjab, 
pp. 411—-414). He was afterwards employed as Judge ( addlati ) 
at Lahore and Gujrat. He died in 1852, and his grandson, with 
other members of the family, resides at Jala, in Nabha. 
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Himmat Singh was employed in various negotiations for the CHAP. I,C. 
greater Phulkian Chiefs with the British authorities, Mr. Metcalfe p 0 p~^ ion . 
and Colonel Ochterlony, which he conducted with such skill that 
he acquired valuable jdgirs, not only in Nabha, but also in Patiala 0 f AMwaiptr! 
and Jind. About 1812, the Raja of Mibha introduced him to 
Ranjit Singh, who gave him the ildqa of Alawalpur, which had 
lapsed. He also got Datarpur, Khera, Acliarwal and Kutahra in 
Hoshiarpur and Machhiwara in Ludhiana, and subsequently jdgirs 
in Multan and Peshawar, besides Kalal Mazara’a and other villages 
in tahsilSamrala, which Fatah Singh, Ahluwalia, gave him. (!) Part 
of this last grant is still in the family. Albel Singh, eldest son of 
Himmat Singh, was killed in the Jliang campaign in 1816. When 
Himmat Singh died, in 1829, his jdgirs were largely curtailed 
through the influence of the Jammu family, and what was left went 
to Achal Singh, son of, and Kishan Singh, brother of, Albel Singh, 
who resided, the former at Alawalpur, the latter at Dhogri. Kishen 
Singh died in 1841 (?) in the Kohat campaign, and his jdgirs were 
resumed, as his son, Basawa Singh, was a minor and could not 
discharge his duties. But Basawa Singh retained some of the 
Ludhiana estates, where his widow, Mussammat Bishan Kaur, has 
a small revenue-free-grant in KaMl Mazara’a. Dhogri went for a 
time through the influence of the Shaikhs to Abdus-Samad Khan, 
an Afghan, of Dhogri. On the introduction of British rule, 

Sirdar Achal Singh was exempted from supplying eighty scnvdrs 
which he formerly provided, and his jdgirs were reduced to Ob 
villages, assessed at Rs. 9,180 at the regular settlement. On his 
death, in 1857, his sons, Sirdars Partab Singh and Ajit Singh, 
were given a pension of Rs. 2,000, which was subsequently 
(1874) changed into a grant of three-quarters of the revenue of 
Alawalpur, now worth Rs. 2,065 per annum, to descend in 
perpetuity to the male heirs of Sirdar Achal Singh. These are 
now represented by Achar Singh, son of Partab Singh (b.1875) 
and Gurbachan (b. 1891) and Gurcharan (b.1895) grandsons of 
A jit Singh. 

Ram Cliand, son of Balu Mai, Kliatri, belongs to the family of The Diwan 
hereditary Diwans of the Gurus of Kartarpur. He is Zaildar of ThfMo^anta* 
Kartarpur. Mohant Jhanda Ram holds a jdgir of Rs. 800 at Sura of'sura. 
of which place he is Zaildar, He is gadi nishin of the shrine 
founded by Bhai Bliara, occupied by Udasis of Guru Sangat Sahib. 

Bhai Bhara helped Sirdar Baghel Singh against Qadir Bakhsh in 
the Sikh rising of Sambat 1816 and obtained the jdgir for his 
services. Jhanda Ram is fifth in succession to him. 


(i) MacGregor (History of the Sikhs I, 167) says : " Himmat Singh of Jilleewal, who was 
Vakeel of Juswant Singh of Nabho, deserted from his master, and took service with the 
Maharajah. He became Wuzeer or prime minister, and received Alawalpur purgunah in 
jdgir" This account is hardly consistent with the subsequent relations of the family 
to Niibha. -The date according to MacGregor would be 1809. Mr, Barkley says the family 
property in Jala was confiscated when Himmat Singh left the N&bha service. This 
supports MacGregor’s story. The above is Sirdar Ajit SiDgh’s sccouut of the affair. 
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CHAP. I, C. Dasaundha Singh was a Dhilon Jat of Jhabhal, in the Amritsar 
Population. District and a half-brother of Baghel Singh, leader of the Karora 
, Singliia Misl. He crossed the Beas in 1759, and seized some villages 
of Laro S a. rdarS in the north of Jullundur Tahsil. These the family retained under 
rurterf, o r j. Ranjit Singh, supplying in return a contingent of twenty-six 
horsemen, whose services were valued at Rs. 2,420 annually by 
the British Government on annexation; the revenues of three 
villages being resumed in lieu thereof. To Sudh Singh, grandson 
of Dasaundha Singh, the villages of Laroa, Madhopur and Dhada 
Sanora, valued at Rs. 4,600 were released for life, but on his death, 
in 1851, Madhopur only was continued to his son Basawa Singh. 
On the revision of the jdgir records in 1857, Laroa was released 
for ever as a Conquest Tenure to Basawa Singh and his lineal heirs. 
This jdgir , under the settlement is worth Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Sirdar Basawa Singh is a Zaildar, drawing Rs. 190 per annum, 
as well as a sufeclposhi allowance of Rs. 100. He is lambardar of 
Laroa, Jullundur Tahsil, where ho lives, owning forty ghumdos of 
land. He is connected by marriage with the Garewals of Raipur, 
in Ludhiana. He is a Lieutenant-Governor’s Bar barb He has 
one son, Achhar Singh, born in 1885. 

The sirdars The Bahrain family migrated from the Amritsar Manjha about 
of Bahram. p 4 Q years ago. Their ancestor Lai Singh owned three villages at 
his death, and of these Bahrain in this District fell to his son 
Chanda Singh; his other son Gulab Singh was deprived of his rights 
by Ran jit Singh, and maintained himself upon 140 ghumdos of 
land in Bahrain, made over to him by Chanda Singh. The latter 
had accompanied Ran jit Singh on several expeditions in command 
of a small body of horse which he maintained in return for his 
jdgir of Bahram. He was killed in a skirmish near Peshawar in 
1843. He was succeeded by his son Dewa Singh, born in 1825. 
He also was in many fights in his younger days, and was present 
when Bannu fell to Ranjit Singh’s troops in 1823. At annexation 
the village of Bahram was given in jdgir to the three sons of 
Chanda Singh, Devva Singh, Daya Singh and Jawahar Singh, and 
to his brother Gulab Singh, subject to a deduction of Rs. 1,150 in 
lieu of service. Gulab Singh’s share was resumed on his death in 
1847. In 1857, on the death without issue of Daya Singh, it was 
decided that two-thirds of the revenue of the village should be 
released to the lineal heirs of the holders, namely, Dewa Singh and 
Jawahar Singh, and they now enjoy a jdgir of Rs. 1,350 per 
annum, as fixed at the settlement. They are also joint owners of 
48 ghumdos of land in Bahram, and of 112 in the village of 
Doburji, in Amritsar. 

Sirdar Dewa Singh has been blind for some years past. He 
is always forward in his offers of service to Government, and was 
useful to Colonel Lake, the Deputy Commissioner, during the 
Mutiny. He has had four sons Basant Singh (died 1875), Bhagat 
Singh, Jaswant Singh and Fateh Singh (died;1866). The first 
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three have male descendants living. The line of Jawahar Singh is CHAP-1, C- 
represented by his son Hukani Singh. Population 

The family of Naugaja goes back to one Ffroz, a Tun war TtaSirdfira 
Rajput of Delhi, who, eleven generations ago, settled at Mauza °r M « R «rfa, j 69 . 
Khokhowal in Amritsar. His descendant Ram Singh, surnamed 
Dharvi, the robber, joined with a freebooter Bhagel Singh in 
seizing ten villages in the Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Amritsar 
Districts. His son Sirdar Malitab Singh was in the army of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, at the head of two hundred horsemen, 
seven of whom were maintained by him as a charge on his jdgir. He 
made over his patrimony to his four sons while still a young man, 
of whom Sirdar Amar Singli, now the head of the family, received 
the Jullundur villages of Naugaja, where he resides, Isnpur, 

Mokhe and Mor. The revenue (Rs. 2,700) was released to him for 
life, Rs. 1,670 being deducted in lieu of service ; at the settlement 
the demand was enhanced in all four villages, increasing the 
value of his jdgir by Rs. 370 a year. The Sirdar also owns 150 
glmmdos in the village of Vila, in Tahsil Batata, Gurdaspur District. 

Ilis nephew, Narain Singh, is the headman of Vila Bajju in the 
same tahsil. The family has considerable local influence, and 
its members are allied by marriage with many leading families in 
the Manjha and in this District. 

In the reign of Shahjahan, the ancestors of the Sirdar of 0 f Th Mak!na a 
Makandpur, Gil Jats by clan, were Chaudhn's in the Jullundur pur. ‘ 

Doab, and managed to make themselves masters of seventy villages Furser ' 3> 58 - 
on the north bank of the Sutlej. They built Makandpur, 
Nawashahr, where the family now has its head-quarters. Their 
chief enemies were the Jaijun Rajputs, the old proprietors, whom 
they gradually managed to oust by fighting or intrigue. There 
is an anecdote told in the family that Ganga Ram, one of the 
Makandpurias, in public Darbar tore up a sanad of the Emperor 
Shahjahan, confirming the Rajputs.in their rights of ownership. 

The matter was quickly reported, and Ganga Ram was summoned 
to answer at Delhi for his disrespectful conduct. He pleaded that 
he had acted in the interest of his Sovereign, inasmuch as the 
Rajputs were notoriously bad cultivators, and the land was certain 
to thrive in the hands of the Jats. There wa s sufficient wisdom in 
the argument to secure condonation of the offence, and Ganga 
Ram and his brothers were maintained in possession of the 
patrimony of the Rajputs. But the latter were not prepared to 
accept this parte decision without protest. They murdered 
Ganga Ram on the earliest opportunity, and attempted to take 
back their old lands by force. They were defeated, however, by 
Clxhaju Mai, cousin of Ganga Ram, who took from them a considera¬ 
ble portion of what remained of their holdings. The fighting went 
on from year to year with varying results Finally, Chhaju Mai and 
all the members of the family except one boy, Zorawar, were killed 
off by the Rajputs, who became once more masters of the situation. 



CHAP: I, C. 

Population. 

The Sirdars 
of M akand• 
pur. 


The Sird&rs 
of Kalsrin. 
Purser, 3, 58. 
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Zorawar’s mother fled with him to her father’s house. She was 
summoned thence later on by the Muhammadan Governor Adina 
Beg, to take over thirty-five villages of the old possessions; the 
Rajputs, as predicted by Ganga Ram, not proving punctual in the 
payment of the State demand. Zorawar’s grandson, Bkup Chand, 
was the first Sikh in the family. He was follower of the celebrated 
fanatic Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, Hoshiarpur, and while still a mere 
lad, accompanied him on his expeditions south of the Sutlej against 
Maler Kotla and Raikot in 1794-1798. Bhup Singh’s natural 
energy and love of adventure were, however, checked by an 
accident which left him blind before he had reached his prime, and 
he never attained a position of much significance. His elder son, 
Gulab Singh, was killed in 1888, fighting in Ran jit Singh’s service. 
Bhup Singh died in 1865. On the accession of the British the 
Makandpuria claims to headship were ignored except in Makandpur 
itself, of which one-fourth the revenue, now yielding Rs. 830 per 
annum, was released to Bhup Singh and his lineal male heirs. The 
jdgir has since passed from his son Partab Singh, who died in 1871, 
to present holder Amar Singh, his son, born in the same year. He 
owns 1,080 gkmndos of land in Makandpur and Sukar, taksil 
Nawasliahar, and is a Zaildar. His name is on the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Darbar list. He has married a daughter of Sirdar 
Bakhshish Singh of Khaman Kalan in Patiala and has two sons 
Kuldip Singh and Safhajat Singh. 

The Kaleran Sirdars belong to one of the few important 
Khatri families of the District. The others are the Sodhfs of 
Kartarpur and Beck's of Malsia'n. Dharm Singh, Karm Singh and 
Hardam Singh were Sangar Kha.tris of Amritsar. They were 
grandsons of Bulaki Das and Bihari Lai, who were weighmen 
(dharwdi) to Guru Ram Das, the fourth Guru. As he died in 1581 
A.D., and Dharm Singh and his two companions did not come to 
Jullundur till 1759 A.D., it is probable that, “ grandson ” in this case 
merely means a descendant, or else that the Gurus have been confused. 
In any case these three Khatris came here and seized on the Banga 
ildqa, which consisted of 240 villages. While doing this they were 
involved in a quarrel with the Pliagwara Chaudhris, and Kara 
Singh was killed in fight at Hadiabad. Hardam Singh went to 
Hoshiarpur, in which district his descendants, it is said, still live. 
Dharm Singh retained Banga and brought all the surrounding 
chiefs, such as the Sirdars of Gosal, Makandpur, Baghaura, Sirhal 
Kazian, and the Chaudhris of Phirala, under his sway. He was 
evidently a well-known Chief, as historians have considered it 
sufficient to mention him as Dharm Singh of Amritsar. He is 
the Sirdar whose son is shown in the list of chiefs given in 
Appendix B of the Rajas of the Punjab, as holding Mahalpur, 
worth Rs. 1,61,901, and disposing of 400 horsemen. In 1804 A.D., 
Ranjft Singh seems to have levied black-mail from him (Prinsep’s 
Runjit Singh, p. 55). 
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Dharm Singh had five sons. The descendants of two, Harsa 
Singh and Gursa Singh, live at Anandpur in the Una Tahsil of 
Hoshiarpur; one Jai Singh died without sons, and needs no further 
mention; two, Gaja Singh and Nihal Singh succeeded Dharm Singh 
in 1806 A.D. They accompanied Ranjit Singh’s army to the siege 
of Multan, and were allowed to retain some of their estates on 
supplying a contingent of troopers. On the introduction of British 
rule, four villages, worth Es. 6,000, were left to the family for life. 
Three have heen resumed, but Kaleran is held in perpetual jdgir 
as a conquest tenure, hair'd Singh died without issue, and the 
present representatives of the family, who are not men of any 
importance, are descendants of Gaja Singh. From paragraph 34 of 
the Una Settlement Report it would seem that some of the 
Hoshiarpur jdgirs were resumed in 1815 A.D., after some resistance 
by Harsa Singh, and given to Jamadar Khushal Singh. One Lai 
Singh, who said he was of this family, made two attempts in 1874 
and 1877 to get his claims recognized. As Mr. Barkley rejected 
his application on the former occasion, it was probably not well- 
founded. But it is melancholy to see a once really influential 
family so reduced. 

The Sirdars of Gosal, Sirhal Kazian and Baghaura, and th e 
Ohaudhns of Phirala were never men of much note here. Th e 
Sirdars of Sirhal Kazian are descended from Dona Singh and hi 8 
nephew, Jodh Singh, Malhi Jats of Bagrfan, in Amritsar, who were 
retainers of Krora Singh, and acquired several villages in Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana and Ambala. The present Sirdars hold 
part of Sirhal Kazian, worth Rs. 698 per annum, as a Conquest 
Jagir, and get a cash allowance from two villages in Ambala, 
Mangarh and Ruktili. The Sirdars of Baghaura are great grand¬ 
sons of Sirdar Dial Singh, a Khatri of Salena, in the Ferozepore 
District, who acquired by conquest, about A.D. 1759, villages in 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Ferozepore. The Jullundur 
villages are Jagatpur and Baghaura, still held partly in jdgir , as 
a conquest tenure, worth Rs. 958 per annum. In Ambala, the 
family held (or holds) the Kharar ildqa (page viii, Appendix I, 
Ambala Settlement Report, Northern Parganahs), in Hoshiarpur, 
Hlranpur and in Ferozepore, Salena, The Bedis of Gunachaur 
settled there about A.D, 1825. 

The founder of the Moron family was Sahaj Singh, a Bhangu 
Jat of Makhowal, in Amritsar, who, in 1759, visited the Jullundur 
Doab and annexed fourteen villages yielding about Rs. 20,000, 
between Phag vara and the Sutlej. His grandson Dial Singh was 
allowed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to continue in possession of 
twelve of these villages under condition of providing twenty-three 
soivdrs when required for service. Dial Singh’s son Fatah Singh 
rose to the rank of Colonel in the Artillery. He went back to the 
plough on the break-up of the Sikh army. Four villages were 
resumed at annexation in lieu of the services of the twenty-three 
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CHAP. I, C. horsemen. In 1858, when the conquest jdgir holdings were being 
Population, revised, it was settled that the revenues of the villages of Asaor 
The sirdars ail( ^ Patahpur should revert to Government, on the death of Sirdar 
of Moron! Ur8 Dial Singh, who was allowed to hold them i'or life subject to an 
ann ual nazardna deduction of Rs. 678. Six villages, with an 
aggregate revenue of Rs. 7,500, were confirmed to Dial Singh and 
his lineal male heirs subject to a deduction of half the revenue. 
The present head of the family, Balwant Singli is, with his brother, 
at the Chief’s College, Lahore, and the estate is under the Court 
of Wards. In addition to the jdgir already specified, he is owner 
of 630 ghumaos of land in Moron and of seven hundred ghumaos 
in a village in Ambala, yielding about Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

Tho Sirdars Nahar Singh, a Man Jat, of Man, Talisil Batala, Gurdaspur, 
0 pur»«r *3 67 founder of the Sarliali family, is said to have crossed the Beas in 
1759 and seized upon several villages in Phillaur Tahsil. He be¬ 
came rich and built a handsome Bunga or rest-house close to the 
Darbar galiib at Amritsar, which is still owned by his descendants, 
and known by his name. His son Diwan Singh and grandson 
Dalel Singh were killed in Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s service. Budh 
Singh and Fatah Singli, sons of Dalel Singh, were allowed a third 
share in an assignment valued at Rs. 30,000, made by the Maharaja 
under the usual conditions of service. Several members of the 
family held high military appointments and distinguished them¬ 
selves on various occasions Sirdar Suba Singh was a General in 
the Sikh Army, and met his death before Multan. At annexation 
the brothers, Budh Singh and Fatah Singh, were confirmed as 
life-jagirdars in the villages of Sarhali and Chak Andhian, valued 
at Rs. 2,450. On his death, in 1852, Fatah Singh’s share lapsed, a 
life-pension being granted to his widow. One-quarter of the 
village revenues was assigned to Budh Singh’s son Karpal Singh, 
and to his lineal male heirs who are now holding. They own 
thirty ghumaos of land in Sarliali, 100 ghumaos in Sarai Jatan 
(Kapdrthala), and fifty ghumaos of the original partrimony in Man, 
Tahsil Batala, Gurdaspur. The present head of the family, Sundar 
Singh, was for some time a bfaib-Tahsildar, but resigned on his 
father’s death in 1883. He and his brothers have a good deal of 
local influence, and they are connected by marriage with good 
families in Jullundur and Ludhiana. 

The Sirdars Mahan Singh, the great-great-great-grandfather of Sirdar 
°rurieJ a 3 57 . Dalip Singh, was a Ladhar Jat Sikh, who in 1760 seized ten 
villages in Phillaur Tahsil, and was allowed by Ranjit Singh to 
retain them, subject to the furnishing of twenty-three horsemen. 
He had three sons, of w r hom two Ganda Singh and Budh Singh had 
issue, and died in 1828. On annexation a summary settlement was 
made with Mahan Singh’s representatives, v r ho agreed to pay 
Rs. 17,100 per annum on the ten villages. Four of these later on 
were resumed by Government in lieu of the services of the horse¬ 
men, Again in 1847-48, two more villages were resumed on the 
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death of Nahal Singh, grandson of Budh Singh, and. Ganda Singh, CHAP. I, C. 
pensions being granted to their widows and children. Further Population, 
resumptions followed as other members of the family died. During 
the revised settlement the shares actually enjoyed were ascertained ofTWa" 3 '*™ 
to be as follows :— 


Es. 

Jaimal Singh (great-grandson of Budh Sirgh) ... 565 

Two sons of Sher Singh (great-grandsons of Budh 

Singh) ... ... . 565 

Two sons of Dewa Singh (great-grandsons of Budh 

Singh) . . 280 

Chuhar Singh (grandson of Ganda Singh (>)) ... 655 

Two sons of Bishan Singh (son of Ganda Singh)... 655 

In all, Es. 2,720. There was also a life-pension of Es. 478 to 
the widow of Kish an Singh, the grandfather of Jaimal, Sher and 
Dewa, which lapsed on her death in 1886. Chuhar Singh’s grant 
was continued on his death in 1886 on his sons Hira Singh and 
Indar Singh, 

The family is one of some local importance, and its members 
have always been forward in offers of assistance to Government. 

Sirdars Jaimal Singh and Bishan Singh were deputed to guard 
the Lasara Ferry on the Sutlej when the troops at Jullundur 
mutinied in 1857. Sirdar Dalip Singh is the son of Jaimal Singh 
and lives at Tliala, tahsil Phillaur, which is wholly owned by bis 
family. His share is about two hundred and sixty glmmaos. He 
is a Zaildar. Natha Singh, son of Dewa Singh, is aDafadar in the 
7th Bengal Cavalry. Bishan Singh’s son, Gnrdit Singh, was 
Tahsildar of Nawashahr, and is a safeclposh. He has recently 
received ten squares on the Chenab Canal. 

The history of the Kakars of Phillaur has already been given The Kakar* 
(Section B): all that need be added here is that, Sirdarm Blip Phillaur. 
Kaur, widow of Sirdar Megb Singh, held Paddi Jagir in Phillaur “ ,se, < 3 ’ 38 - 
till her death in 1878 when it was resumed. She was succeeded 
in her other property by her adopted son, Sher Singh, now dead. 

His son Ajit Singh resides at Paddi Jagir. 

With the exception of the Bedis of Malsian, all the leading Nakodar. 
families of the Nakodar Tahsil were founded by members of the 
Dalawala Confederacy. These families are those of the Sirdars 
of Kang, Shahkot, Dhandowal, BaMke, Dhaliwal and Thabalke. 

The Sirdars of Baloki say that, 400 years ago, their ancestor, The Sirdars 
a Jat, named Mong, emigrated from Ghazni, in Afghanistan, and °p®f fl 1 e ° r ki g so 
founded a village which he called Kang after the name of his clan. 

In the tenth generation from him or 150 years ago, one Sadhana 
was Chaudhri, or headman responsible for the payment of the 
revenue, of a certain tract of country, and held ten wells free 


( l ) Chuhar Singh is omitted in the pedigree shown iu the Appendix to Griffin and Massy. 
But he is shown in Massy, 
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CHAP-1 , C. of revenue. He liad two sons, Amrika and Bliummn; from 

Population. Blimnmn were descended the Sirdars of Kang which line became 
, extinct in 1896 with the death of Bhagwan Singh, son of Sirdar 

of Baioki. Nihal Singh; its history is given in Purser’s Settlement .Report and 
in Massy’s Chiefs. The son of Amrika was Tara Singh Ghaiba 
from whom the Sirdars of Baioki are descended. His history has 
been related in Section B. Tara Singh Ghaiba had three wives. 
The first was Raj Kaur of Moga. Her son was Dasondha Singh, who 
has already been mentioned as married to Bibi Chand Kaur of 
Patiala. He and his mother lived at Dakhm, and when he grew 
up he rebelled, and Tara Singh had to lay seige to the fortified, 
imperial sarai at that village. Although he was supported by 
the Rae of Kot, his operations were not successful, and, finally, 
other Sirdars stepped in and made peace by which Dasondha 
Singh remained in possession of Dakhm and the villages attached 
to it. He rotained this estate for a short time till his own death, 
when it was made over to Bedf Sahib Singh by Ranjft Singh. 

By his wife Sirdarni Chand .Kaur, daughter of Dargahi, a Jat of 
Narangwal, in the Raikot State, Tara Singh had a son Gujar Singh, 
to whom Ghumgrana and its villages to the south of the Sutlej 
were assigned. When Tara Singh died, the major Phulluan Chiefs 
and the Sirdar of Ladwa besieged Ghumgrana, but were obliged 
to desist by an order from Ranjft Singh, who at once sent an 
army and seized the fort and estate for himself. The greater part 
he gave to Sirdiir Karam Singh of Nag!a, but Patiala and Jfnd 
shared in the booty. Gujar Singh was obliged to fly to Patiala, 
where he was given two villages, Nain and Masanfan, but they 
seem to have been resumed on the death of Lehna Singh. Practi¬ 
cally nothing is known here of this branch of the family. 

Tara Singh’s third wife was the martial Rani Rattan Kaur, 
better known among the people as Abarwahi. She was the 
daughter of one Gurdas, of Doda Manta, in Farfdkot, and was the 
mother of Jhanda Singh. To his share fell Nakodar and 
Mahatpur, which were seized by Ranjft Singh shortly after Tara 
Singh’s death and placed under Diwan Mohkam Chand: Dharamkot 
also fell in part to him, but mostly to one Gharba Singh of Bhart- 
garh ( 1 ). The Maharaja was ultimately induced to recognise Jhanda 
Singh’s rights to maintenance, and accordingly allowed him a half 
share in Baioki and Sharakpur. He had however already given 
the entire villages to some Udasi Sadhs and Akalfs. The former 
refused to surrender possession, and Jhanda Singh was obliged to 
eject them by force. His mother. Rani Ratan Kaur, took refuge 
in the British Cantonment of Ludhiana, and was there granted a 
maintenance allowance of Rs. 1,800 per annum. At annexation 
Sirdars Karma 1 Singh and Bakhtawar Singh, sons of Jhanda 

(‘) He is probably the Gharba Singh killed at Nau shorn in 1823 (Prinsep, p. (139) 
and may haTe belonged to the family of Kapur Singh, Chief of the Fauollapurias ITht Raids 
af tht Punjab , p. 57), 
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Singli, possessed jointly one-half of the two villages already men- 
tioned. XJnder orders passed, in 1S47, they were maintained in 
these jdgir s for life, subject to 411 annual service commutation 
payment of Rs. 280; the share of each to lapse at death. On the 
death of Sirdar Bakhtawar Singh; childless, in 1873, a small 
pension was passed to his widows. Sirdar Narmal Singh’s jdgir 
was in like manner resumed in 1873; a life-pension of Rs. 200 per 
annum being granted to his widow. Narmal Singh was a Subadar 
in the British service, and had proved himself a gallant soldier. 

The case of his son Amar Singh was represented to Govern¬ 
ment by Mr. D. G. Barkley, Deputy Pommissioner of Jullundur in 
1874, and it was ruled that Sirdar Narmal Singh’s jdgir share, in 
Raloki and Sharakpur should descend to his son Amar Sin oh and 
thence integrally to a selected male heir, the successor on 'each 
occasion to be chosen by Government. The compassionate allow¬ 
ance to Narmal Singh’s Avidow was of course resumed, and the 
grant subjected to an annual nazard\t<a deduction of Rs. 140. The 
value of the holding under the revised settlement is Rs. 685 per 
annum. Sirdar Amar Singh lives 'at Baloki, in which village he 
owns about forty gkumaos of land;, he has recently received 5 
squares of land on the Chenab Canal where his son Jhahan Singh 
lives. He is married to a daughter bf Sirdar Sujan Singh, Ja<d r - 
dnr of Karari, tahsil Jullundur. The other members of the family 
are well connected by marriage. 

The Sirdars of Shahkot and Dliandowal are Badechha Jats, and 
are descended from the same ancestor, who, according to their 
account, was Amrika, a resident of Dhyanpur, in Amritsar. About 
150 years ago, he settled in lvang and inherited the property of 
his mother’s father, ( J ) and his sons,' Sujan Singh, killed at the 
capture of Nakodar, Man Singh and Dan Singh became members 
of Tara Singh’s band^ and were given villages about Shahkot, 
Boparae and Raepur Bahia (now Raepdr Gujran), in Nakodar and 
in Dharmkot, Mari, and Tihara to the south of the Sutlej/ On 
the break-up of the Dalawala Confederacy, the descendants of 
Dan Singh seem to have been completely despoiled, but those of 
Sujan Singh and Man Singh retained part, of Shahkot and Dharm¬ 
kot on submitting to Ranjlt. Singh. The British Government re¬ 
sumed the Dharmkot estates, in lieu of service sowars and 
released part of Shahkot for life. This grant was changed to a 
Conquest Jagir in 1858. The family of Dan Singh lives in 
Shahkot where it owns some land. The descendants of Sujan 
Singh live there, too, and those of Man Singh reside in Dhando- 
wal. Sirdar Narain Singh, Zaildar- of Shahkot, is the son of 
Sirdar Gurbakhsli Singh, great-grandson of Sujan Singh. Sirdar 
Bhup Singh was the son of Sirdar Bhag Singh, eldest son of Man 

( l ) This account does not agree with what has been already said that their mother was 
Tara, Singh Ghaib-a’s sister. But, no doubt, “ sister ” is a very indefinite term among the 
country-peoplo. ° 
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Singh. His widows have a pension of Rs. 1,200 per annum, and 
one of them is a lambardar of Shahkot. The jtigirs of the family- 
are situated in Shahkot, Dhandowal and 22 other villages, and 
are worth Rs. 11,971 per annum, of which about three-fifths 
belong to the Shahkot branch. Sirdar Mit Singh, Dhandowal, is 
the Senior representative of both families. 

The most important members of the Dalawala confederacy 
whose estates lay on this side of the river and who are no longer 
represented in Jullundur, were the Kakars of Phillaur and the 
Sardars of Awar, a village eight miles due west of Ralion. The 
founder of the Phillaur family was Tara Singh, a Kang Jat, of 
Kang Kalan (a Nakodar village adjoining that of Tara Singh 
Ghaiba), who was called Kakar because his beard was of a 
chestnut colour (P. Kakka.). He had a dispute with one Laba, 
about the revenue, or some high-handed proceeding of his own, 
and in consequence left Kang Kalan and founded the neighbouring 
village of Kakra. He then joined Tara Singh Ghaiba, and ac¬ 
quired much booty at Kasur, and became leader of an independent 
detachment. With this he returned to Jullundur, killed Laba, and 
being joined by his own brother, Kaur Singh, took possession of 
Phillaur, including the imperial sarai, and the neighbouring 
villages. Among these were Nangal and others which they gave 
to Sirdar Bhag Singh, the founder of the Dhaliwal house. The 
Kakars were at the battle of Sirhind, in 1768, and though Tara 
Singh is not entitled to the honour of having slain Zain Khan, 
he got what lie probably valued more—domains at Kotala and 
Sihala, about ten miles to south-west (?) and west of Ludhiana, 
but at the cost of a severe sabre-wound. But Tara Singh Ghaiba 
owed him a grudge on account of the murder of his relative, Laba, 
and seized all his estates except Kotla and Phillaur; but the 
general assembly of the Sikhs at Amritsar, presided oyer by Jassa 
Singh, Alihiwalia, obliged him to give them back again. On Tara 
Singh’s death he was succeeded by his brother Kaur Singh, who 
kept half the estates and gave half to Sadha Singh, the minor son 
of Tara Singh, and built a fort at Ramgarh near Phillaur. These 
chiefs supported Rae Alyas of Raikot when Bedi Sahib Singh 
attacked him in 798. Prince Partab Singh of Jind was married 
to the daughter of Sadha Singh, who was succeeded by Megh 
Singh, his son, in whose time Ran jit Singh seized the Kakar estates 
and imposed service on the Sirdars. It was in Megh Singh’s time, 
in 1809, that Diwan Muhkam Chand took possession of the sarai 
at Phillaur and built the present fort on the site of it. In 182.6 
Sirdar Budh Singh, Sindhamvala, was ordered to resume a number 
of the villages which had been left in jdgir to the Kakars, and the 
year after still more were resumed. Megh Singh died a colonel 
of artillery in the Sikh Army, in 1836. Kaur Singh died about 
1809 C) and was succeeded by his sons, Gujar Singh, Nandh Singh 


( l ) The JSgfr Register says 1884 S. ( or 1827-28 A. D, 
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and Dip Singh. The first deserted while stationed at Attock 
under Prince Sher Singh, and his jdfjirs were attached by the Sikh 
Government. Nandh Singh and Dip Singh had already left the 
country and were residing in the Ludhiana District, where their 
descendants may still be found. Nandh Singh’s family is said to 
have held Kakrala in that District. 

The Khumanunwala Sikhs, whose estates lay a few miles to the 
north of Sirhind, were an off-shoot 'from the Kakar branch of the 
Dalawalas. They finally came under Patiala jurisdiction in 1815. 

The Sirdars of Dhaliwal and Thabalke are descendants of 
Bhag Singh, a Kang Jat of Kakar Kalan. He was connected 
with the Kakars of Phillaur, „ and' one account makes him the 
nephew of Sirdar Kaur Singh, vide Section 0. Bhag Singh’s 
villages were scattered, some abbot Dhaliwal, some (as Nangal 
and Bakapur) about Phillaur, and others in Nawashahr, Ludhiana 
and Garlishankar. Bhag Singh had four sons, two by one wife, 
and two by another, namely 

(1) Man Singh; Sirdar Afar Singh, son of Narain Singh of 
Dhaliwal is his great-great-grandson. He holds two-thirds of 
Dhaliwal, worth Rs. 2,712 per annum as a Conquest Jagfr. 

(2) Kh ushal Singh died childless. 

(8) Jft Singh (eldest son of second wife); Sirdars Jiwan 
Singh and Bhagwan Singh, sons of Thakur Singh of Thabalke, are 
his great-great-grandsons. They hold three-eighths of Thabalke, 
worth Rs. 542, as Conquest Jagfr. 

(4) Dfwan Singh; his descendants live in Kakar Khurd 
in Nakodar, whither they returned when Ran jft Singh resumed 
Bakapur from Chart Singh, son of Dfwan Singh. The estates 
of the family were resumed at various times. 

Bedf Dewa Singh, of Malsfan, belongs to the family of Bedf 
Sailib Singh, so famous in the history of the Punjab for about 
fifty years preceding the annexation of the Province. The follow¬ 
ing is the genealogical tree of the family :— 

kaladhabi. 

I 

Jit Singii, 


Sahib Singh. Mabb4b Singb. 

f Kahn Singh. 

f "f 

Bishan Singh, Tek Singh. , Bikr«ma Singh, 

I r _L__ 

Atr Singh. f i j 

| Sujan Singh. Snrat Singh, 

f 1 This branch of the family 

Sampuran Singh. Sir Khem Singh, belongs to Una, in 
| k. c. i. r. Hoshiarpnr. 

f j 1 _ H is descendants live at 

Dewa Singh, Parduman Singh. Uttam Singh, _ Gunachaur in the 

reside at Basirpur, in the Montgomery District, Nawashahr Tahsil, 
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On the death of Dasondha Singh, son of Tara Singh Ghaiba, 
Sahib Singh got the Dakhni territory. When he died, in 1884, 
Bikrama Singh, -who was managing Dakhni, refused to give any 
share to his nephew, Atr Singh. In 1835, when Atr Singh had 
defeated Bikrama Singh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh interfered, and 
gave Dakhni, with the villages to the north of the Bern, to the 
uncle, and Malsian with the villages to the south of the Bern to the 
nephew. Four years later. Bikarma Singh seized Kangna (adjoin¬ 
ing Malsian), and in the fight that ensued there, Atr Singh was 
shot. His son, Sampdran Singh, went to Lahore and demanded 
justice. In consequence, in 1840, General Ventura was sent with 
a brigade, and he released Atr Singh’s family and restored the 
Malsian estates to Sampdran Singh and Khem Singh. When 
the Second Sikh war broke out, Bikrama Singh rebelled, and his 
villages were attached. Atr Singh’s sons retained the Malsian 
villages. In 1870, Sampdran Singh died, and his share was 
resumed. Baba Sir Khem Singh, k.c.i.e., resides in the Rawalpindi 
District. His jdtjir in this District is worth Rs. 6,115 per annum, 
and is held for life. 

The founder of this family was Bahar Singh, a Mutana Jat 
of Jaura in. the Manjha, who entered the service of Sujan Singh, 
Badechha, of the Dalawala confederacy, first as groom and then as 
a trooper. When Sujan Singh was killed at Nakodar, as already 
noticed, Bahar Singh set up for himself and seized Awar. He then 
accompanied Bhag Singh, nephew of Mith Singh, to Thanesar, and 
acquired some seven or eight villages in the neighbourhood. But 
he still continued on good terms with Tara Singh Ghaiba (towards 
whom Mith Singh had behaved treacherously), and remained 
subordinate to him. He was succeeded by his son Khushal Singh, 
whose two sons seem to have died in their father’s lifetime; and 
when he died, Ranjit Singh attached the Awar estate. 

The Landawala and Chamkolan Sirdars had little to say to 
Jullundur, and the accounts of their history are most contradictory, 
though the family is still supposed to be represented in Pal Kadim (by 
Lai Singh), and in Tihang (by Fatah Singh), in the Phillaur Tahsih 
They were Jats from the neighbourhood of Amritsar who joined 
the Dalawala confederacy, and after the battle of Sirhind, in 1763, 
acquired the Landawala and Chamkoran estate, now in Patiala. 
Diwan Singh was the original leader, and was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Bhela Singh, who treacherously dispossessed his 
nephews. One brother of Bhela Singh, Malla Singh, acquired 
Phalpota, and another, Dala Singh, took Tihang, villages lying a 
little north-east of Phillaur. On Dala Singh’s death, Bhela Singh 
seized Tihang. Bhela Singh was succeeded by his son, Nand 
Singh, who, having failed to amend his ways, was left by the 
British Government in 1811 to the tender mercies of Patiala. 
Tihang was managed by Bhela Singh’s second wife, Sirdarni 
Rajindar, who treated the people well. This is the story of the 
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BarRi Mid, but is not quite correct,, as Malla Singh acquired 
Kang and not Phalpota. Pal Kadfm was taken by one Bagh 
Singh. It would seem as if the Sirdars of Kang, Pal and Tikang 
had really nothing in common except that their troopers served 
together. The representatives of the families omit all mention of 
Diwan Singh, and say Bagh Singh and Malla Singh were sons of 
Bhela Singh, by Sirdarni Rajindar, which is clearly wrong, as she 
had no son and, in consequence, adopted Dal Singh, her sister’s son, 
who succeeded on her death, m 1844, to the jdgir, which consisted 
of eight villages and was worth about Rs. 12,000. On the 
introduction of British rule it was resumed, and a pension was 
given to Dal Singh, who died shortly. Patah Singh, Lambardar of 
Tilang, is his grandson, as is also Bishan Singh, Zaildar of Raepur 
in Nawashakr. In The Rajas of the Punjab, at page 138, the 
Chamkolan Sirdar is said to have been a feudatory of the Nishan- 
wala Chief, but he seems originally to have belonged to the 
Dalawalas. 


Religions. 

For practical purposes the people may be said to be divided 
between Hindiis and Muhammadans in a proportion of about six to 
five. The Sikhs are really a Hindu sedt and are always looked upon 
as Hindus among the people. Broadly speaking, the Hindu popu¬ 
lation may be divided into two classes—the Guru de Sikh, or Sikhs 
proper, and the Sultdms, or followeib of Sultan Sakhf Sarwar, a 
Muhammadan saint, who is also known as Laklidata: and flour¬ 
ished about tho middle of the twelfth century. His real name was 
Sayyid Ahmad; and his principal shi-ine is at Nigaha in tho Dera 
Ghazi Khan District. Among minoi sects may be mentioned the 
Ram Raes, Kukas and Devi Sewaks. All the Hindus profess to 
believe in one supreme God, but the common people pay him no 
special respect and render him no service. So, too, they believe 
in as many minor gods of the Hindu Pantheon as they know, but 
pay little attention to them either. Thakurdwaras, Shiwalas and 
Devidwaras are numerous, but they are erected by Brahmans and 
Khatris, not by Jats. It would, perhaps, be unjust to say that 
the last are irreligious; but they think they have too much to do 
to be able to devote any time to religious observances. The first 
part of the precept about rendering to Ceesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, &c., they practise diligently, but consider it impossible at 
the same time to comply with the second part except in a very 
perfunctory way. A pious Jat, who does not become a professional 
devotee, is pretty sure to come in for a good deal of ridicule. 
As far as Mr. Purser could ascertain, the Hindu agriculturists 
do not say prayers, and no religious instruction is given to young 
or old. They are very careless in the matter of eating and 
drinking. They would eat a cake of bread without reflecting 
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that it may have been left by a Chuhra, and they drink without 
any compunction out of leather buckets. Religious duty consists 
in a vague belief in an ill-defined creed, paying respect or stipends 
to Brahmans, performing or joining in ceremonies for dead ances¬ 
tors, giving alms, bathing, pilgrimages, and, above all things, 
venerating kine. Hindus believe in a future life, with a heaven 
for the good and a hell for the bad. 

More than half the Sikhs are returned as followers of 
Gobind Singh. They venerate the ten Gurus, but principally Nanak 
and Gobind Singh, the first and last of them. Their holy book is 
the Granth, and their sacred City, to which they go on pilgrimage, 
is Amritsar. They have an initiatory ceremony in which a two- 
edged dagger (Ichandd) is used, and which is called hhande di pahul, 
and which usually takes place at the residence of venerated Bedis 
or Sodlus, as at Amritsar, or Anandpur in the Hoshiarpur District, 
when the novice has reached years of discretion. A Sikh is 
supposed to wear the five kaklcas, namely, Ices (unshorn hair), 
Icachh (short drawers), Icanga (a comb), Icara (an iron bangle), and 
larpan (a sword: generally a miniature one); he should abstain 
from tobacco ; and kill animals used for food by a single stroke 
of a sword ( jhatlca ). There is a great tendency to laxity in 
these matters, but of late years the Singh Sewak from Amritsar 
have been perambulating the country in the interests of orthodoxy. 

The Sikhs folio w Hindu ceremonies at death and marriage, 
and employ Brahmans just as other Hindus do. When going to 
the burning ground, they keep on repeating Sat Guru ! Wdh Guru ! 
instead of Rdm 1 Rdm ! They respect Hindu religious buildings. 
On the first day of the month they go to the dharmsdla and listen 
to the reading of the Granth for a short time, and make some 
small offerings. When several Sikhs come together they greet each 
other with their watch word : Bolo ji wall Guru ! 

To orthodox Sikhs the line of Gurus ends with Gobind Singh 
who declared that after him the Granth Sahib and none other 
shoidd be the Guru of the Sikhs. Nevertheless, many Sikhs 
recognise in some sort of way the spiritual succession of the Guru 
of Kartarpur whose descent from Guni Arjan is traced above. 

Arjan, fifth Guru, was the founder of Kartarpur. f 1 ) He visited it in 
1598, and stuck liis walking-stick fast in the ground, exclaiming : “ This 

shall be the support of our faith ! ” The village, which rapidly throve 
under his protection, is now a considerable town, and pilgrims flock there 
all the year round. The stick was burnt with the rest of Kart&rpur by 
Ahmad Shah in 1756, Malnirdja Ranjit Singh granted a lakh and-a- 
quarter of rupees in 1883 towards the building of the fine edifice now 
known as the Thamji, on the site of the original Tham, and set apart the 
revenues of the Amritsar village of Fatahpur for its maintenance. 


I 1 ) He also laid the foundation-stone of the present sacred temple and tank at Amritsar 
known as tb® Darbar S&bib. 
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Gnrii Arjan also sunk a well near the Thamji and called it Gangasar CHAP. I, 0. 
as the Ganges is said to flow into it by an underground channel. This p "T~7. 
was clearly proved in Ar jail’s own tune, for one of his followers having F °P uiatl011 ' 
visited Hardwflr mentioned on his return that he had lost his lota in the The Gurfia 
Ganges while bathing. “ Let not this trouble you,” remarked the Guru, o£ KarUr P ut ' 
“ for you will find it here in the Gangasar.” The half-doubting disoiple 
let himself down into the well in the presence of a number of believers, 
and presently emerged, full of joy, with the lota in his hand. The 
Gangasar has ever since been freely bathed in by those who cannot find 
opportunity to visit the Ganges. The Damdama Sahib, on which the Gurus 
sit to read the Granth before the people, is a platform under which are 
supposed to be buried the Path&us of Pande Khan killed by Hargovind, 

In 1604 the Guru collected the sayings of Bfiba Nanak and other The Adi 
Sadhs. The compilation, known as the Adi Granth, was deposited at Granth. 
Kartarpur in 1644 by Guru Dhir Mail. Thence it was stolen shortly after¬ 
wards and made over to the rival Guru„ Teg BaMdar, who is said to have 
dropped it by design or accident into the Beas, and some sceptics assert 
that the book now shown is a mere substitute for the original, which was 
never again fished out of the river. But the belief of the Sikhs is that 
Teg Bahfidar deliberately consigued the volume to the depths of the 
stream until such time as his nephew Dhir Mai should be in a position to 
guard it with safety, and that Dhir MM recovered the book later on, intact, 
and enshrined it with all honour in its present resting-place at Kartfirpur. 

Sadhu Singh/grandfather of the present Guru, took the volume to Lahore 
at Ran jit Singh’s request, in 1830, and received the highest honours as 
its guardian. A daily offering of Rs. 86 was made ,• and a special dole 
of Rs. 600 at each Amawas (end of a moon) and Sanlcrant (beginning of 
the calendar month ); while, once a year a valuable shawl and a horse 
were presented in the Maharaja’s name. 

This sacred volume was similarly taken to Patiala in 1860 to be shown 
to the Maharaja Narindar Singh, who in vain tried to acquire it. He 
fixed for its guardians a daily allowance of Rs. 51, and made them stay 
with their precious charge for three whole years. The book now rests at 
Kartarpur. It is exposed every Sunday to the public gaze in the 
Shishmabal of the Guru’s house ; and the charawa or offerings, cast before 
it by the faithful, form an important item in his income. Just before his 
death, in 1859, Guru Sadhu Singh prepared a very handsome copy of the 
original Granth Sahib for transmission to the Queen, who most graciously 
accepted the gift; and Her Majesty’s acknowledgments were conveyed 
to the Guru in a letter from the Secretary of State. 


The Nanak Panthis are the disciples of the first Guru and his NAnat Pan¬ 
spiritual descendants, and do not observe the ordinances of Gobind 
Singh. 


The Ram Raes are called after Ram Rae, the son of the 7th 
Guru, and are opposed to the orthodox Sikhs. The tomb of the 
founder of this sect is at Dera Ddn, and thither they go on 
pilgrimage. They wear their hair and shave their heads like 
ordinary Hindus; they do not kill animals for food by the jhatlca, 
they need not abstain from tobacco; their initiatory ceremony 
consists in washing one or both big toes of the initiator and drink¬ 
ing the water. It is called Gliarmdl (washing feet). They greet 
each other by saying Alcho ji, wa Guru ! 


Bim Kies. 
P«mr, 3, 8. 
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The Kukas or “ Shouters ” are a modern Sikh sect founded 
by one Balak Singh, an Arora of Rawalpindi, but brought into pro¬ 
minence by Ram Singh, a carpenter of Bhaini, in Ludhiana. In 
their zeal for restoring the primitive purity of the Sikh religion 
the Kukas committed various excesses and broke out at last in a 
demented sort of way, in January 1872, when they were sum¬ 
marily suppressed and Ram Singh was transported. There are a 
good many Kukas in this district, mostly in Phillaur Tahsil, where 
Muthadda Kalan seems their principal village. A full account of 
them is given in paragraph 266 of the Census Report of 1881. 

The Devi Sewaks or Durga Opasaks are worshippers of Devi, 
and go on pilgrimage to her shrine at Jawalamukhi, in the Kangra 
District, where there are religious gatherings in the nmiratra, or 
first nine days of the new moon, in tlie lunar months of Asu and 
Chet. Here they make offerings of food and money to the goddess 
personified as a girl of under ten years of age. A few years ago 
some people of Kapurthala got two or three unmarried girls and 
gave out that they had the power of Devis. They visited various 
parts of the district in this character and were worshipped as god¬ 
desses, but their cult soon died out. 

A large number of Sikhs are followers of Guru Bhag Singh, 
who has a temple in the Una Tahsil of Hoshiarpur. 

The Sultiinis compose the bulk of the Hindu agricultural 
population and number among them many Chamars. Their origin 
has been described above. If they eat meat, the animal has to be 
slaughtered by the hala'l method of cutting its throat. They smoke 
as much as they like, and are quite indifferent as to how they dress 
their hair. They have shrines of Sultan (Sulitin dd thdnic) in the 
outskirts of the village. These are always of one pattern, a hollow 
plastered brick cube, eight or ten feet in each direction, covered 
with a dome, and with low minarets or pinnacles at the four 
corners, and a doorway in front, opening out generally on a plas¬ 
tered brick platform. Every Thursday the shrine is swept and 
at night lamps are lighted at it. On this day its guardian, 
who is a Muhammadan and belongs to the Bharat clan, comes 
round and beats a drum and collects offerings, which are principally 
made by women, in the shape of grain and cotton. Sultants often 
prepare a rot in performance of a vow. A fire is lighted, and, 
when the ground underneath is thoroughly heated, the fire is 
removed and the place swept. Dough to the extent vowed is 
placed on the hot ground and covered with live ashes; when baked 
the cake is distributed. 

But the great religious observance of the Sultan is is the pilgri¬ 
mage to the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in Dera Ghozi Khan. This 
commences about the middle of February each year when spring is 
taking the place of winter, for here as elsewhere “Than longen 
folk to gon on pilgrimages.” 
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The company of pilgrims is called sang, and their encampment 
chrnlci. The main route is through the following villages:—Hansron, 
Mukandpur, Kuleta or Barapind, Boparae (Phillaur), Rurka Kalan, 
Bundala, Jandiala, Boparae (Nakodar), Khanpur, and thence to 
Sultanpur. Along this route the sang, which is originally formed 
by pilgrims from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpur District, is 
joined by detachments from the districts to the south of the 
Sutlej and from the lower half of Jullundur. It is known by the 
special name of Icdli karnli, because so many of the pilgrims 
have black blankets to protect them from the cold.' Another route 
is by Adampur, Jullundur, Kapdrthala and Wairowal, which is 
taken by pilgrims from the north of the Doab. Those from about 
Kartarpur assemble there and proceed to Kapurthala. On the 
road these people sleep on the ground, and do not wash their 
heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and the more 
devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pilgrims 
are personally conducted by the Bharafs, and call each other Pir 
Tllim, or Pir Bahin (brother in the saint, or sister in the saint), 
and it is probably from this latte r circumstance the Bharafs derive 
tlieir name (Pir Bfira or “saint-brothers”). People who cannot 
undertake the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chaulcis, or, if 
they cannot manage that, to aiiy other village, for a night. If 
they cannot go anywhere, they sleep at home at least one night on 
the ground, as a substitute for the complete pilgrimage. A 
pilgrimage to Nigalia is commonly made with the object of obtain¬ 
ing some desired blessing from the saint or in fulfilment of a 
vow. The pilgrims have a local self-government of their own 
on the road. Leaders from Clink Chela and Kang Chela (Kang 
Kalan), in the Nakodar Tahsil, attach themselves to the southern 
band, and hold an assembly, called Diwan, every evening in which 
they administer justice, and are assisted by assessors from Bilga, 
Jandiala, Barapind and other villages. There is much rivalry 
between the Kang Chela and Chak Chela leaders, but the latter 
hold the supremacy. 


The Chamars are for the most part Sikhs or Sultanis. 
Some worship or venerate Devi and Giiga Pfr, and a certain Pir 
Sahib. The Sikh Chamars are called Ramdasis after the fourth 
Guru, Ram Das. They occupy an inferior position among Sikhs, 
but are gradually rising in the social scale. The other Chamars 
follow most Hindu rites and religious customs, as pilgrimages, 
giving wrestling matches in honour of Sultan, giving rots, &c. 
The former burn, the latter bury, their dead. The Ramdasis send 
the phul to the Ganges; the Sultanis do not send anything. The 
dead are buried with the face upward. The marriage ceremony 
is performed with the usual Hindu ceremonies of “ phera,” “ chaulc ,” 
&c. They have no Brahmans, but keep Sadhs of their own, who 
are Chamars and use the Granth in their ceremonies. There is a 
clan of Chamars, however, called Bangar, some of whom live in 
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certain villages called. Shekhe, near Jullundur, who keep regular 
Brahmans, who come from the east, what is vaguely called “ the 
direction of the Ganges.” 

The Chuhras have what they call Brahmans of their own. 
These eat the food of Ch uliras, but do not intermarry with them. 
They officiate at marriages which are said to be carried out in the 
same way as Hindu marriages. The Chuhras bury their dead with 
the face upward. They venerate, if they do not worship, Bal Nik 
and his disciple Lai Beg, of neither of whom could Mr. Purser’s 
informants give an account. The former is also called Bala Shah. 
In villages where there are Chuhras his shrine will be found, 
surmounted by five small pillars, and at it lamps are lighted 
every Thursday. "When the spring harvest is gathered in, the 
Chuhras assemble at his shrine, and slay a black ram and prepare 
a quantity of bread, and have a feast, after presenting some of the 
viands to Bal Nik, and making offerings of cloth and small coins, 
which are taken by the attendant. Some of them also pay due 
respect to Sultan Sar war, Guga Plr and Devi, and go on pilgrimages 
to Nigaha and Jawalamukhi, and at the latter place cut off the 
top knots of their children’s hair. There are no Muhammadan 
Chuhras here. There are some Sikh Chuhras, or Mazhabl Sikhs, 
who follow Sikh customs, and keep aloof from the ordinary Chuhras 
and will not intermarry with them. This account of the Chuhras 
was that given to Mr. Purser on separate occasions by Chuhras and 
a Chii.hr a Brahman. 

For the proper performance of his religious duties a Hindu 
must have three Brahmans. First is the Parohit , whose principal 
business consists in gracing the ceremonies with his presence 
and taking fees. If he knows any thing, so much the better, 
he can assist actively; but if not, it is of no consequence. But 
besides executing the duties of his religious office he is greatly in 
request as a messenger between the families of the husband and 
wife, for it is highly improper for one of the former to go into 
the village of the wife’s parents. Next is the Pdndha or Pddha, 
who must be a learned man, at least must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all rites and ceremonies over which he presides, so that 
nothing may be done amiss. Finally, the Achdraj, whose business 
it is to see that obsequies are properly performed. Besides these, 
a Hindu may have a Guru, or spiritual teacher, who need not be a 
Brahman. But very few think him necessary. The three 
Brahmans have got their regular customers by whom they are 
employed when their services are needed, and do not practise 
promiscuously. One great duty of Brahmans is to be the recipients 
of alms. This duty is partly taken by Bharais among Sultanis, but 
none of the other offices of Brahmans devolves on them. The 
Brahmans do not interfere in the every-day life of the villagers. 
They come forward only on certain fixed occasions, such as mar¬ 
riages, deaths, and funeral. Sadhs are Sikh devotees who collect 
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and distribute alms, read tlie Granth, and occasionally give CHAP. I,C. 
instruction in it. Pop^ion. 

The buildings connected with the religion of the Hindus Religious 
mostly found are the shrines of Sulitan already described. Many *^£*8 12 . 
villages have a Thdhurdwdra,* or a Shiwdla. or JJetndwdra, temples 
of Shib and Devi, or a Gurud/wdra,\ erected in memory of one or 
other of the Sikh (funis or some olher spiritual teacher. That of 
Guru Hargovind, in Chak Gurii,Tahsil Nawashahr, maybementioned, 
as also the Dera of Guru Arjan Dfs, at Mau, in Phillaur and the 
Gurudwdra of Husain Bhagat frequented by Sikh Nais at Partapura 
in Phillaur. There is a fine mat, or monastery of Sanyas! monks, 
at Paddi Matwalf in the former tahsil.t There are dharmsdlds, 
occupied by one or more Sadlis, and 1 presided over by a mahant, in 
many villages. At some of these doles of food are occasionally 
given to travellers; but there is no famous langar, or place at 
which food is distributed to all comers. The mahant of the 
dharmsala is the Guru of its Sadhs, who are his chelds or disciples. 

They go about soliciting alms, with which the institution is princi¬ 
pally maintained; but many dharmsdlds have land attached to 
them and enjoy revenue-free grants. 1 They are occupied by t) das! 

Fakirs, who here are considered Sikhs, though not orthodox. 

Some of the most important religious buildings not already men¬ 
tioned are noted in the list of fairs and in the description of the 
chief towns. 

In most villages there are little shrines in the neighbourhood J > l4 J r **J? e g a, 12 
of the homestead, erected in memory of the ancestors of the 
villagers and called jathera. These take the place of tombs. An¬ 
other form of jathera consists in a heap of earth which is added 
to yearly. On a fixed day, the descendants of the person, whose 
the jathera is, collect, even from villages far off, and each takes 
some earth from a convenient pond and puts it on the heap. 

Bread and rice and a few small coins are given to the family 
pardhit, if present. If he is not there some other Brahman is sure 
to appear. As a last resource the offerings are left on the jathera. 

Shrines of Bala Shah are not uncommon, and those of Guga Pir are 
sometimes seen. On the 9th of Bhadon (Guga Nauwin), women 
prepare vermicelli and carry it to some large white-ant-hill, where 
it is left. Snakes are supposed to dwell in such ant-hills, and to 
their king the offering is made. The vermicelli is finally taken by 
the mirdsi. 

The Muhammadans, who are' almost all Sunnis, are supposed to a d‘ 1 ^ atnniad ' 
follow the Shara, or Muhammadan law, but they are by no means purser, 3, 13 . 
strict observers of it, even in other matters than succession to 
property, when it is quite neglected. They ought to perform the 
prescribed namaz, which, for want of a better term, may be 

—----1- 

* A temple of Rim Chandar or Krishna and their satellites, or perhaps containing a 
Saligrim, a sacred stone with ammonite markings. 

T And others of less note in several villages, as the Maid Mat at Mahatpur, in Nukodar. 
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translated “ prayers,” five times a day, but they do not. They 
ought to fast during the month of Ramzan, but they do not, though 
two or three fasts are generally kept. They clip their moustaches, 
eat meat only of animals slaughtered by the haldl method of cutting 
the throat, are particular in attending at the mosque for congrega¬ 
tional devotion at the Td festivals, give food to their priests 
( mul'la ), if they may be so called, every Thursday, and, to some 
extent, attend to their orders. They practise circumcision, are 
married by the Kazi by the Nikduh ceremony, and bury their dead. 
A few send their boys to the mosque where they are taught to 
recite passages of the Kuran in a parrot-fashion. Good Muham¬ 
madans attend the mosque for public prayers and lecture every 
.Friday; say their prayers the stated number of times daily; fast 
every Friday, during the month of Ramzan, and the first ten days 
of the month of Muharram; they give alms, principally to fakirs 
(devotees) and miillas, sometimes to the poor, at both Tds, on 
Fridays, at the Muharram festival and on the 11th of every month 
(apparently in honour of Abdul Kadir Jilanf, the Pir-i-Dastagir. 
Hence the 11th is called the Giarawln Plr). 

In Temple’s Legends of the Punjab (Vol. Ill, pp. 158—199), 
there are collected a number of legends relating to the Muhammadan 
saints of Jullundur City and the neighbourhood. The present 
owners of the town lands of Jullundur are mostly Afghans, Sayyads, 
Shaikhs and Mughals who have as a rule acquired their property by 
purchase during the last three centuries, and the adjoining bastis 
belong chiefly to Shaikhs or Sayyads and are named after their 
founders: the history of some of these tribes has been given in Sec. 
C. These founders being of the Muhammadan sacred classes are 
naturally ‘ saints,’ and the legends above referred to are mainly 
stories of miracles performed by them, much on the lines of those 
of Indian saints generally. The principal is Imam Nasir-ud-dm 
Shirani by whom Jalandhar Nath was discomfited. According to 
Mr. Purser, a local chronicler says that from Vikramaditya for four 
centuries and a quarter, or till about A. H. 375, Jullundur was held 
by Jalandhar Nath, a Jogi, and his successors. In Temple’s 
Legends No. XVII, Imam Nasir-ud-dm Shirani is represented as 
discomfiting a jogi Jalandhar Nath who is said to be the successor 
of the jogi Jalandhar who founded the city, and this later Jalandhar 
Nath is mentioned in another and distinct legend. (No. XVIII) 
as a contemporary of Gorakh Nath who lived in the fifteenth 
century A. D. Yet another tradition seems to make him the 
re-founder of the city in the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
(Temple’s Legends, Vol. 3, page 158). Both stories are con¬ 
ceivably based on fact, for a legend that has found a place 
in the Administration Papers says that a flood of the five 
rivers deluged the country from the Sutlej to the Indus, sub¬ 
merging every city, while the people took refuge on the high 
places, and that the country was not again settled till the time 
of the Emperor Bahlol Lodi (1452 to 1489 A. D.). This is sup- 
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ported by a tradition mentioned by Alimad Bakhsh, a magistrate CHAP. I, C. 

in the Kapiirthala State and a member of the old Saigal Khatri p op ^ti on 

Qamingo family of Jullundur, that the country was inundated by a 

flood in St. 1400 (A. D. 1343), and the city had to be afterwards o£ juUundnr. 3 

re-fonnded, but it is possible that the story took its rise from some 

faint reminiscence of the devastation caused by Taimdr’s invasion 

(1398 A. D.). The samddh of a Jalandhar Nath is said to have 

been destroyed to make way for the shrine of Imam Nasir-ud-dm. 

He is, Temple conjectures, possibly the same as Nasir-ud-dm 
Awadhi, the teacher of the celebrated Nizam-ud-din Aulia of Delhi 
in the thirteenth century. Of the other legends, one about Shaikh 
Darvesh relates an encounter with one Sheo Ram, an amin of Kabil 
Beg, Governcr of Sirhind (p. 176); another (p. 189) tells how 
Saiyid Abdullah (called the Tanuri of Jullundur) was thrown into 
a hot oven by Nawab Tughlaq of Lahore (apparently one of the 
eight Tughlaqs who held rule over Lahore, 1321 to 1898), and how 
he was none the worse of it. The story of Muhammad Safa (p. 217) 
relates how the saint was carried off‘by the Marathas in default of 
payment of a levy laid upon Basti Shaikh Darvesh and how he dealt 
Avith his captors. Legend No. LiV tells of the founding of Basti 
Shaikh Darvesh in 1617 and gives a list of the Jullundur bastis, 
past and present. 

Every Muhammadan village of any pretension has its mosque, Muhammad, 
with a well attached for ablutions, lucre is also generally a talcia, buildings. 1008 
or abodo of a fakir , consisting of a mud-hut near a big tree, 
where travellers put up, and a lire is kept burning for the purpose 
of lighting hookas. The holy man is said often to be no better 
than he should be and to entertain guests whose vocation is 
more than doubtful. Some villages also boast of a khdnkd , the 
tomb of some Pir or saint, Avhich is the object of much veneration. 

The clerical profession is represented by the mullas and fakirs of Priests, 
various sects. In addition some Muhammadan Rajput clans employ 
Hindu Brahmans. 

Hindus and Muhammadans haye been frequently compared, Hindus and 
and usually very much to the disadvantage of the latter; and Muhammad- 
their inferiority is constantly attributed to their religion. In this 
district the Muhammadans, as a rule, seem inferior to the Hindus 
in energy, thrift and common sense. But it is doubtful if religion 
has much to say to this. From whai has been said already it is 
clear that the people pay very little attention to religion; and 
that both Hindds and Muhammadans have borroAved each from the 
other. Whom do the Hindu Jats, the flower of the land, really 
worship P A Muhammadan saint, under the leadership of Mu¬ 
hammadan Levites ! While the Avorst of the Muhammadan tribes, 
the Rajputs, are so wedded to Hindu Avays that they keep Hindu 
priests and follow Hindu customs. It may be that the inferiority 
of Muhammadans is partly due to heredity. Conversion from 
Hinduism was generally the result of persecution. One would 
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expect the descendants of men who could not resist persecution to 
be inferior to those who could. In the case of modern converts, 
the weakness of mind, which in nine cases out of ten causes a man 
to change his religion, would show itself too in the affairs of this 
world and produce its natural effects. Another cause may be 
found in the state of abject subjection the Muhammadans occupied 
for three-quarters of a century prior to British rule. Again, large 
portions of the Muhammadan population are less developed than 
the Hindus, and are only just emerging from the pastoral stage, 
which has been long surmounted by the latter. Being till lately 
engaged mostly in pastoral pursuits the Muhammadans are found 
near water, as along the Sutlej, and naturally suffer physically and, 
in consequence, morally, from the general unhealthiness of such 
a location. If we take a tribe devoted to agriculture and not 
unfavourably situated, such as the Amins, we find them no whit 
inferior to Jats, except that they may not be quite so independ¬ 
ent ; which is, of course, due to their low origin and will, in a 
couple of generations, cease. The Hindu Rajputs of down-country 
are no better than the Muhammadan Rajputs of Jullundur; 
and who will say that the Hindu Gujars of the Delhi Division 
are superior to the Muhammadan Gujars of Jhelum? The 
doctrine of fatalism may possibly have somewhat more influence 
on a Muhammadan than on a Hindu, though this is very doubtful, 
and all agriculturists must be more or less fatalists if they are to 
have any peace of mind. As might be expected, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, when left to themselves and not excited by their 
priests, Jive in great harmony. A case showing how little 
intolerant the people are came up before Mr. Purser in which, on 
the faldr of a talda leaving, it was converted into a Sikh dharmsdla, 
and, after the Sddh had left, came into the possession of some 
orthodox Hindu ascetic. Occasionally there is a very bad feeling 
between the members of the two creeds, but religion has very little 
to say to this, and is merely introduced for the purpose of 
exciting the district authorities and getting them to interfere in 
very mundane quarrels. 

Superstitious beliefs abound. On the 1st, 5th, 7tli, 9th, 10th 
21st and 24th day of each month the ground is supposed to be 
sleeping, according to the following couplet (of which there are 
more versions than one) :— 

Sankrant mitti, dinpanchwen, nauwen, satwen le, 

Das, ikf, chaubfswen, khat din pirthawi suwe. 

That is, on the six ( khat ) days detailed above the earth 
sleeps. On these days ploughing or sowing should not begin, 
though, once begun, they may go on. Working a well or ploughing 
during eclipses is most unlucky. The cane-mill should be set up 
and started on a Sunday, but in case of absolute necessity Thurs¬ 
day may be permitted. Tuesday is the day on which reaping 
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should begin, and Wednesday that on which to commence sowing. 
Care must be taken never to commence work with a cart or well- 
bucket on Tuesday or Thursday. Before sowing cane, sugar and 
gur (concrete sugar) are often distributed in the field; and, after 
the spring sowings are completed, the agriculturist prepares 
sweetmeats for home consumption and distribution. Wheat 
and gram fields should not be ploughed a second time if rain has 
formed a hard crust through which the young plants cannot burst; 
the crust must be broken by a harrow. When the spring crop 
lias been threshed out, if it cannot be immediately removed, the 
Chamar goes round the heap with a winnowing basket and makes 
an indented figure ( plidng ) in the grain close to the ground. The 
object of- this is to preserve the produce from goblins (phut) and 
ghosts (paret), who would otherwise steal part of it, or at least 
diminish its usefulness. The grain must be weighed before 
sunrise, or at noon, or after sunset, as at other times these male¬ 
volent agents are wandering about the world. When weighing is 
going on, the weigher must face the north, and no woman, 
stranger, or person with uncovered head may approach. Water 
should be at hand, and a cake of cow dung prepared at the Diwali 
festival should be kept burning. Muhammadans are not particular 
when it has been prepared; and those among them who are 
enlightened smile at these superstitious customs and think a piece 
of cloth with “ Bismillah ” written on m sufficient protection. If 
the grain cannot be at once removed, it is fumigated with gugil 
(Indian bdellium), or felt, and apiece of iron or an iron tool, as a 
siclvle or trowel, is placed in the heap Sometimes a menial (sepi) 
taking a blanket, sickle and pitch-fork with him, draw's a line round 
the heap, and, where the circle meets, places his head against the 
ground. It is very unlucky for a cow to calve in Bhadon (August-— 
September), or a buffalo in Magh (January—February), or for a mare 
to foal in Sawan (July—August). Such a cow is called bhadwai, 
and is sure to give little milk. One’s only chance is to swim her 
in a pond or stream. If the off-spring of either of the three cannot 
be sold to a Muhammadan neighbour who has no scruples, it should 
he given as a present to a Gujrati Brahman. A similar course 
should he followed if two young are produced at one birth. Kine, 
buffaloes and horses, male or female, that get on the roof of the 
house should be summarily disposed of. They are unlucky. So, 
too, are cows and bullocks whose colour is black with certain white 
points ( kaila ) or irongrey with black spots on the whole body 
( pliangat ), or on the tail ( megat ). When cattle disease breaks out, 
a jogi or Sanyasi or Muhammadan fakir, who knows the proper 
incantations, is called in, and proceeds to exorcise the illness. Each 
practitioner may have his own method, but the broad lines are 
these. The cattle are first fumigated with gugil. Then a procla¬ 
mation issues that grinding and churning are not to he done that 
night. A thick rope of cane-fibre is tied over the gateway of the 
village, and to it are attached a couple of small earthen saucers, a 
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little "board of siris or clhah wood, and sometimes a couple of parcels 
of seven kinds of grain ( satnaja ), and a piece of iron. The whole 
is called tona. The board and saucers are daubed with red paint 
with figures supposed to represent Ganesh. or Hanuman or Saturn ; 
or they may bear what are supposed to be texts from the Kuran. 
In the early morning the cattle are driven under this charm, and 
are sprinkled with water and, sometimes, diluted butter-milk. 
The manure of the night must not be used, but should bo thrown 
out on the road. Sometimes the charm is suspended to a post 
(mant) fixed outside the gateway. Another excellent remedy for 
cattle disease is a wrestling-match ( chhin/j) in honour of Sultan Sakhi 
Sarwar by professional athletes, and a third is a jag or feast to 
Brahmans and poor people. A really scientific precaution is that 
which isolates the infected cattle and forbids the owner to come 
into another courtyard with his shoes on lest he should carry the 
infection. When human beings get ill, a Dakaut Brahman is 
summoned. A fowl, or goat, or young buffalo is selected to carry 
the disease, and has its ear cut, its face smeared with red paint, 
and is taken round the village and out of it and then made over 
as a present to the Dakaut. Pleurisy is charmed by a grain-pareher 
with a sickle, the iron of which, is rubbed over the body where 
pain is felt. Another plan is to get a piece of the stalk {kana) of 
Saecliarum Moonja and cut off a piece from it: as it diminishes, so 
does the pain. Ordinary vows and the efficacy of bathing at certain 
places need not be mentioned in detail. There are some places 
which it is unlucky to call by their proper name before breaking 
one’s fast in the morning. Such are the towns of Rahon and 
Jadla. In villages the doors and walls are often marked with an 
open hand, usually in black, but sometimes in red or white, to 
keep off the evil eye. The sioastiha, in black, is also common. It 
is the mark of Ganesh, who is worshiped at the beginning of any 
thing new. 

Goats and grain are offered to Hazrat Khizr to avert damage 
by floods; but Mr. Purser’s informants did not seem to think 
they had gained much by this practice. A little ground grain is 
boiled with concrete sugar (gur), taken to the side of the river, and, 
after prayers to Hazrat Khizr, a little is thrown into the stream 
and the rest eaten by those present. When a goat is sacrificed 
it is carried across the river and let go. 

Among the modern holy men may be mentioned Mfran 
Mukhim-ud-dfn of Kuleta (Barapind), in Phillaur, who died fifty-five 
years ago; Ghulam Bhikli of Muzaffarpur, in Na.wash.ahr, who died 
seventy years ago; and Abdulla Shah of Mandhalf, in the same tahsil, 
who was alive in Mr. Purser’s time. Of those mentioned already 
a few deserve some slight further notice. 

Baba Jowahir Singh was a Bassi Khatri of Daun in IXmballa, 
who settled at Khatkar Kalan, and died about ninety years ago. 
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The monastery at Paddi Matwati was founded by Ghabhir CHAP. I, C. 
Parbat in the time of Babar, though, as the date is given as 1312 population. 
Sambat (A. D. 1255-6), there seems some mistake. It enjoyed Notice o{ 
some revenue-free grants and collected a rupee per village, a tax certain holy 
called sir dhi from a number of surrounding villages, till the intro- P eraona K G8 - 
duction of the British rule. It has still some revenue-free land; 
and as one of the Moliants, Kailas Parbat, is the Guru (spiritual 
teacher) of the Maharaja of Nepaul, it is enriched by numerous 
gifts. 

Sliah Fatah Ali, whose shrine is at Nur Mahal, was a Sayad 
(or according to the present pujari a Chisliti Farrukhi Shaikh) of 
Saisand in Phagwara, and died about 250 years ago. He is vene¬ 
rated by both Hindus and Muhammadans and his tomb is looked 
after by a pujari who describes himself as a Qadria Faqir of the 
Ahl-i-Hadis. The festivals at the tomb are accompanied by music 
and are discouraged by the more educated of the local Maulvfs. 

The tomb is in the possession of Qazi Chanan Shah of Nur Mahal. 

Baba Sang was a Dhesi Jat of Dhesian Sang who died about 
two centuries and-a-half ago. His tprnb is at Dhesian Sang. He 
is principally venerated by Dosanj and Dhesi Jats. 

Punjab Kaur was the wife of Guru Earn Rue (1645 ?), and 
used to swing on a pvpal tree (Fious Xndica), which the river 
carried away. Then the new homestead was built, and another 
pipal sprang up miraculously from the root of the old tree. This 
ied to a faqir, and offerings which were once seized by the Jagirdar, 
whose jdgir was resumed the same year. This was, of course, 
quite sufficient to establish the Mai’s fame, and a large fair has 
followed The legend is of interest With reference to the change 
in the course of the Sutlej. 

Imam Nasr-ud-din was a native of Naksbab, a place said to be 
in Persia, but, perhaps, the same as Karshi, in Bokhara. He lived 
from 252-334 H. (about 866-945 A.D.). He came to Jullundur 
and miraculously restored to a widow her son, who had been buried 
alive beneath the wall of Jullundur as the sole means of keeping 
what was built during the day from falling down at night. The 
place where this occurred is still called the Pir Ghaib. He after¬ 
wards converted the Jogi who had been guilty of this nefarious 
deed. It is considered most meritorious to work the well near this 
saint’s tomb during his fair, and there is much rivalry between the 
owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 

Near a Muhammadan faqvr's taldd (shrine or cell) at Nur 
Mahal, much reverenced by Muhammadans and Hindus, is a well 
with steps leading down to it. The faqir who formerly lived there 
is said to have taken a great liking to a Hindu boy, who used to 
visit him and talk with him. The boy’s relatives went on a pil¬ 
grimage to the Ganges, leaving him behind, though he would have 
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liked to have gone with them. The farjlr saw that he was vexed 
at being left behind, and promised to show him something that 
would please him as much as if he had gone, feo he took him 
down the steps leading to the well and put him to sleep. The 
boy then saw in a vision the Ganges at Hardwar and pilgrims 
going and coming, and among these his own friends. On his 
friends’ return they began to enquire when the boy had returned, 
as they had met him at Hardwar after all, whereon the boy told 
them what had happened. The well is still known as Ganga, and 
is supposed in some way to partake of the sanctity of the Ganges.* 

The Station Church, dedicated to S. Luke, and consisting of 
chancel, nave and two side aisles, is built of stone and is capable 
of seating 600 persons. It is surrounded by a large compound 
and stands in the centre of cantonments. There are two Govern¬ 
ment Cemeteries now in use—the old one, in the Church compound, 
being closed. There is a Garrison Prayer Room, also a Soldiers’ 
Home. The Roman Catholic Church has seating for about 300 
persons. Both these churches have their respective chaplains. 
The chaplain of Jullundur visits Ludhiana, Hosliiarnur, Phillaur 
and Kaparthala. 

The Jullundur Mission is one of the Stations belonging to the 
American Presbyterian Board of foreign missions in India. It is 
one of the oldest missions of this body, having been established in 
1847, shortly after the annexation of the Jullundur Doab, by the 
Rev. Golaknath under the auspices of the Rev. Messrs. Porter, 
Janvier and John Newton, D. D. The site chosen lies between the 
city and bastis and on it the present houses for the missionaries, 
the school, and the poor-house, were built. A chapel was also 
erected by subscription in 1898. During the turbulent days of 
1857 the mission was not molested by the Jullundur people, and 
the Pastor and Native Christians residing on the premises received 
many signal acts of kindness and protection from the citizens. 
Simultaneously with the foundation of the mission an Anglo- 
Vernacular School was opened which is still flourishing. A descrip¬ 
tion of it will be found in Chapter III. 

The life of the people, as soon as they cease to be children, 
is one incessant round of work. In no other district can the work 
be heavier, and in few is it so unceasing. The only time when an 
agriculturist has any breathing space is in the rains, and a 
deficient rainfall may rob him of that. He gets tip in the 
morning and at once goes to work. A couple of hours after, 
his breakfast is brought to him in the field; when he has 'finished 
it he works again till noon, when he returns home to dinner. 
Before this meal, he usually bathes at a pond or well at the 
village. Sometimes he does this at breakfast time at his well in 


* P. N. and Q. No. 376, January 1885. 
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the field. After dinner, work again till near sunset; then supper, 
followed by a gossip at the gate, and then to bed The women 
are also kept fully employed. As soon as they get up, they have 
to milk the cow and churn yesterday’s milk. Then they have 
to clean up the house and yard and carry the refuse outside the 
homestead and make fuel-cakes of cow dung. Breakfast has to 
be prepared for the men at work in the field and to be carried out 
to them. Next follows the preparation of dinner. After this 
meal, if there is any field work it is done; otherwise the women 
spin till it is time to get supper ready. Then the evening milking 
has to be seen to. After supper, a chat with the neighbours 
may follow before bed time. If no water carrier is kept in the 
village, the women have to draw water, morning and evening. 
Besides they have to look after the children. So it is clear they 
have not an idle time. Children are put to work at an early age. 
The boys take out the cattle to the pasturage, or drive the bullocks 
at the Persian well or cane-mill. When a little older, they help in 
weeding, turning on water into tae irrigation beds, and driving 
the bullocks at the rope-and-bucket well. Little girls mind smaller 
children, and carry out refuse to the manure-heap. 

The recognised divisions of time during the day are the 
following :• — 

TarJca —About an hour, or rather less, before day-break. 

Sawerd —Day-break. 

Chhdweld —About three hours after day-break. 

Bopahar, EoUwela —Noon. 

Laudawela —About threb hours before night. Muham¬ 
madans call this time also Zoharwela. 

Tahdldn —Sunset. Evening. Called also Athon and 

JSfimd sham by Muhammadans. 

i 

Khdo-pio —About an hour after close of day. Muham¬ 
madans use the term. Eshdn also. 

Soneweld —Two or threb hours after night-fall. 

In the hot weather, the uslual food of the people consists 
of cakes of flour of wheat, barljey, gram or manor (lentils). The 
wheat and barley cakes are eaten with porridge, if procurable, 
made of split masar or gram. If not, they are seasoned with salt. 
The gram and masar flour is mijxed with salt and chillies. Men 
eat three times in the day—a couple of hours after day-light, 
again about noon, and finally! about night-fall. The first meal 
consists of a couple of cakes anp some butter-milk {child), and is 
brought out into the field by a woman or child of the family. 
Other meals are eaten at home. Women follow much the same 
practice, and in addition to the tJhree meals of the men have some- 
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CHAP - 3' c - times a fourth between midday and evening. In the cold weather, 

Population, cakes of maize, jmvdr (great millet) and moth (a pulse) are eaten 
Food with mash ( anotller P«lse) and moth porridge, or cooked mrshof 
(rape-seed) and gram leaves. If these accompaniments are not 
available, their place is supplied by salt and chillies. Butter-milk 
is drunk at all seasons; milk is consumed but little, and only by 
children. The cold weather meals are but two in number, one 
at noon, and the other about night-fall Parched grain or maize 
(the former rarely) is eaten by many in the afternoon of the 
hot and cold weather, respectively. When the cane is being 
crushed, guv (concrete sugar) and cane-juice, and at the 
spring harvesting or at cane-weeding, a sherbet made of gur 
or sugar, are in no small request among the men. There are 
public ovens in almost every village, at which the gram and maize 
used in the afternoon are parched. The attendant, usually a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, is paid with some of tlie grain. Muhamma¬ 
dans usually have their cakes baked at these ovens in the hot 
weather, paying the attendant in flour or by one of the cakes, 
Otherwise, food is cooked in each household separately, but some¬ 
times three or four Hindu families club together and use the same 
oven, The sarshaf leaves are often soaked in water till reduced to 
pulp which is kneaded up with the maize flour. Young gram- 
leaves, as well as those of hdtucC, are similarly employed. Sugar 
is hut little used, except as above stated, or on occasions of merry 
making. GM (clarified butter) is usually sold by the agriculturist, 
and except on similar occasions hardly ever forms part of his diet. 
The work of the agricultural class is almost everywhere so intense 
and unceasing that a liberal allowance of food is needed to support 
strength. Mr. Purser ventured on one occasion to assume* the 
average consumption of grain at 7 mans, per annum, or about a 
pound and a half a day, but this was considered grossly excessive. 
It is, however, below what has been stated by at least one expe¬ 
rienced offic-'-", and as it included seed-grain,* food of cattle and 
wastage, it is probably, though liberal, not far from the mark. In 
this estimate vegetables and similar garden produce rive given the 
same value as wheat. 

Use of spirit a The consumption of spirits and drugs is not large. In this 

and drugs, respect Jnllundur occupies a fairly average position in the Punjab. 

The annual consumption of country spirits is rather more than 
4,000 gallons, of opium 76 mans, of poppyheads 1,800 mans, 
of charas and bhang (preparations of hemp) 37 and 200 mans, 
respectively. The incidence of revenue derived from spirits and 
drugs is rather above one anna per head of population, of which 
half is due to spirits, one-third to opium, and rather less than one- 
sixth to hemp. Some of the Rajputs, as those of Rahon, are much 


* The estimate however, made for the Famine Report of J879 (V. pp. 217-8) was 2 
lbs. a day for each member of an agricultural family consisting of.one old person, a man, 
his wife and two children, or five persons in all. The estimates for non-agriculturists and 
person* in owns wa considerably les* but almost equal to Mr, Furser’s, 
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addicted to the use of post (an infusion of poppy-lieads). Tobacco CHAP, r, C. 
is commonly smoked, but one can hardly say immoderately. pop ula tion. 

The dress of both men and women is very simple and is made ciotket; 
as a rule of cotton cloth woven in the district. The dress of men 22 

consists of a turban, a sheet or blanket, and a cloth covering the 
body more or less from the waist down. The turban is called pag, 
but technically it ought to be called sdfa in most cases. The 
difference consists in the latter containing the whole breadth of the 
cloth and the former only a part. The sdfa is ousting the pag. 

The upper part of the body is covered with a sheet ( chddar) which 
the wearer wraps as he sees fit. The lower part of the body is 
covered with another sdfa, which is spoken of as sdfa ter to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the sdfa sar (turban) ; or with a langota, which is 
only a smaller sdfa, or a tahmat (q. d. tahband). All these are 
simply long strips of cotton-cloth. The sdfa ter and langota are 
wrapped round the waist, and then part of them is passed between 
the legs and tucked in at the back. There are two usual ways of 
putting on each, known as maroriddr and nagbdl for the former, 
and sidha and nagbdl for the latter. The tahmat is confined to 
Muhammadans. It is simply wrapped round the waist and allowed 
to hang doAvn forming a sort of petticoat. Muhammadans very 
commonly wear the sdfa or langota as a more convenient working 
dress. Hindus of the higher classes, as Khatrxs and Brahmans, 
wear the dhoti, which is only a big sdfa. Sikhs after initiation 
should wear knee breeches (kachh), but these are not obligatory 
before that ceremony. In the cold weather, in addition, a tunic 
with sleeves covering half the arms ( hnrta ), or with sleeves cover¬ 
ing all the arms ( andarlca ), made of single or double cloth, is often 
worn: and the chddar is replaced by a blanket, usually black, cost¬ 
ing Bs. 2, or by a dohar, which is simply a four-fold chddar and is 
formed by sewing two of the latter together and then folding them 
double, or by a likes, a thick cloth woven with double threads. 

These are, when the cold is extreme, drawn over the head, two of 
the ends are tucked in on the head, and the rest hangs down the 
back like a long cape. Hindu women wear trousers ( suthan ), wide Of women, 
above and drawn in at the ankles, when at home. When they go 
out any distance they wear a petticoat ( ghagra) over these. Rajput 
women also wear suthan, but no petticoats. Other Muhammadan 
women, as a rule, wear only the latter. On the upper part of the 
body a tunic (leurta) is worn, and above all a shawl ( dopatta ) which 
passes over the head and goes down to the knees and heel. The 
kinds of cloth used commonly are those of local manufacture known Material ana 
as Ichaddar, chaunsi and ghdti, Khasa and latha are imported and co!our ' 
comparatively seldom seen. Shawls for festal occasions are com¬ 
monly of European materials. The tahmat is very commonly of 
lungi, a blue cloth made up of the requisite size, with white, or red, 
or yellow lines. The chddar may also be made of lungi, Khes is 
made in alternate squares of red and white, or bine and white. 
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CHAP. I, C. As a rule, except for the Idles and lungi, the dress of men is of a 
Population, dull yellowish-grey colour. The trousers of women are made of 
susi cloth, only used for them, and generally having a blue ground 
and lines of red, or white, or yellow or some other colour. The 
shawl is always coloured, being clyed usually blue (with indigo), or 
red, or deep red (with madder). It is sometimes embroidered 
with silk, and is then called phulkdn or chob according to the style 
of pattern. 

Shoes. Shoes are made by the Ghamdr or Mochi. There are two 

kinds, jutci and juti, which differ in this, that the former has the 
upper leather at the heel standing up, while in the latter it is bent 
down so as to come under the foot. All men wear the juta ; so do 
Gdjar, Arain, Jat and other women who work out-of-doors. Others, 
such as Rajput women, who are kept secluded, wear the juti. It 
is said the object is to make them go slowly and sedately and not 
appear too lively. 

The average cost of an agriculturist’s clothes may be taken at 
Rs. 3 in the summer, and Rs. 5 in the winter for a man, and Rs. 6 
for a woman. 

Beddings. The bedding consists of thick sheets, called Uchawna, dotahi 
or chautahi, according to the way they are made, when the weather 
is not cold. In the winter wadded quilts are used, the upper one 
being known as lef and the lower as tulau 

Ornaments. Ornaments are worn by both men and women. Muhammadan 
Fwr, 3,23. me n wear no jewelry (gahm or tagada ), except bracelets, and 
those rarely. Hindu men wear a necklace, mala (55),*' of gold 
beads, or gold and coral beads, or necklaces of other patterns called 
inam (66 and 67) and chaunki (51). The latter is made of silver, 
the former of gold or silver. They also wear earrings, bala (30), 
of gold, and silver bracelets, kangan (68, 74, 75) and occasionally 
rings, mundri (84, 85). Women have a great variety of ornaments, 
of which the following are the most common. For the head: —A 
silver boss, chaunh (2), worn in the middle of the head; two 
smaller bosses, phill (15), worn one on each side of the head. For 
the forehead-. —A gold fringe sloping from the middle of the 
forehead to the ears, hindi, with a pendant, tikka, in the middle 
(20). For the ears: —Earrings, dandian (22, 23, 26); dhedu, 
another form of earring with a pendant, jhumka (38). These two 
forms of earrings are attached to the lobe of the ear. Another 
form which goes through the ear beyond the lobe, is called tala 
(31, 32). All these are usually made of silver, rarely of gold. 
For the nose: —A nose-ring passing through the outer side of 
one . nostril, noth (42, 45 ); bohar, a ring passing through the 
cartilage separating the nostrils; these ornaments are made of 
gold always. When not worn the holes through which they pass 

* The figures rafer to the plates in the Report on Peshawar (Tawariki Peshawar ) by Rai 
Baha dur Qopal Das. [See alao Punjab Manufactures, p, 175, et seq. 
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are kept open by a small gold pin called Mli. For the neck :—Solid 
necklace, tandira or has (48); necklaces of rows of beads of 
various shapes strung on silk, har chandarsaini (50, 57), dalmdld 
(49); a necklace made of rupees strung on silk, hamel (like No. 
54) ; a necklace worn only by old women, kandi (53); chauMdn, a 
necklace of square pieces of silver attached to a silk cord (51). 
The dalmdld and kandi are made of gold, the others usually of 
silver. For the arms and hands :—Solid bracelets of an indented 
pattern, golchru (83); a bracelet consisting of rows of beads 
strung on silk, ponchian (82); hollow jointed bracelets, gujdidn 
(80); bracelets in the shape of bands of various patterns, churidn 
(72, 78, 79); armlets, tdddn (91), worn above the elbow; 

thumb-ring with mirror, drsi (86, 87); rings, plain, chhalla (90, 
104), or with stones, mundri (84, 85). For the feet and ankles :—• 
Hollow anklets, Icaridn (101), one on each leg, containing small 
pieces of metal , so as to make a tinkling; curved anklets, bank 
(102) and pdzeb (99) ; toe-rings, chhalla (104). The ornament 
for the feet and ankles are always made of silver, and so are 
those for tbe arms in almost all cases. Children wear jewelry 
too. Boys wear earrings, bale, and dur; bracelets, churidn and 
hard or lcangan ; anklets, Icaridn and pdonte; and a silk thread 
intertwined in the hair and ending in a silk tassel set in silver, 
which hangs down the back. Girls wear head-bosses, chaunk and 
phul; a small necklace, tandiri; a nose-ring, nath; earrings, 
dandidn; bracelets, golchru and churidn (of crude glass, leach); and 
anklets, Icaridn. The price of these ornaments, of course, varies 
very much. It is difficult to say what the value of the jewelry 
owned by an ordinary agriculturist and his wife will be; but, 
perhaps, Iks. 50 for the former and Rs. 125 for the latter will not 
be far wrong. Gujar women sometimes wear a woollen cord on 
the right side and another on the left side of their petticoats, 
having several tassels of variously coloured wool, to which small 
cowries are attached. This is also for ornament. 

Ordinary houses are built of rough blocks of mud dug out of 
the tanks, or of sun-dried bricks made by spreading mud on the 
ground and cutting it into shape with a sickle, or made in a 
mould, or of roughly formed hemispherical lumps of mud dried in 
the sun. The roofs are flat. They and the walls are plastered 
with mud mixed with cowdung. A Jat’s house is constructed 
always on the same plan, though minor variations are met. A 
door gives admittance from the lane and leads into a shed ( deorhi ) 
opening on the yard ( berah ). This may be either of some size or 
only a small space not roofed in. At one side of the yard is a 
room ( daldn ), in which the people live and sleep ; and off the daldn 
are one or more closets ( kothri ) in which clothes, household uten¬ 
sils, grain and straw are stored. In the hot weather people sleep 
on the roof, and in the cold weather in the daldn and closets, and 
sometimes in the porch. If cattle are not stalled in a separate 
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CHAPEL C. building, they are kept in the yard, porch or daldn and sometimes 
Population, in one of the closets, and wherever they stand mnd troughs are 
made for them. The fire-place ( chula, chula-chauha or rasoi) at 
which food is prepared is usually in the yard, sometimes in the 
daldn. The roof is reached bv a ladder, very commonly left out 
in the lane. 

Muhammad- The houses of Muhammadans clo not present the same uni - 
aos. fortuity. Often the entrance from the lane is by a gateway leading 

into a yard with walls four or five feet high; and at one side of 
this is the daldn with its closets. The roof is reached by a flight 
of mud steps. The cattle are kept in the yard, and in it or in the 
daldn is the cooking-place (chaimfct, chhula-chaimta or, if roofed, 
sufa). The Hindus live closely packed together as in a town; the 
Muhammadans like to have a good deal of space to themselves, 
some because they have much cattle and wish to be near them, and 
others to secure more privacy for their families. In the lowlands, 
along the river, villages are exposed to destruction by floods, and 
so houses are often made of wattle, and thatched. 

Mt™* A zamindar’s house is generally not roomy enough for much 
uuer, , . f um ^ur e , and he has not much to boast of. There are a few beds 
( rnanja ), often hung up on the wall of the yard when not in use, 
and often used as a platform on which to dry grain or pepper; a 
few low chairs (ptrd) usually without any back and with a string 
seat; some mats ( niiirct ) made of cane-fibre; a box ( sand.uk ) in 
which jewelry and other valuables are kept: a box (jxxtdr), made 
of sarr stalks or cane and covered with leather, for clothes; the 
spinning-wheel (ehark/ud) and spindles (tabled) of the women, with 
baskets ( tokra ) in which cotton, and sometimes dishes, are kept, 
and w T ork-baskets (katm) in winch tho rolls of cotton to be spun 
are placed; sometimes a cotton gin ( belna .), a pestle and mortar 
(ulchal and mold) ; a rolling-pin and board on which dough is rolled 
(belna and cliakla) ; a sieve (rhltanni); hand-mill (chalcki) ; a churn 
(chdti), which is only an earthen vessel resting on a wooden-frame 
(c/harethru), with the churning-staff (madhani) and cover (kur) ; the 
stove on' which milk simmers, and its cover ( bharoli and chdbar ); a 
stand (dvu'at) for a lamp (diwa) ; a brush and a broom (jurd and 
buhdri ) ; and various dishes, with pots and pans of sorts. There 
will he also a receptacle for grain, called bukhari or kotM, made of 
clay and chopped straw; a cupboard with a wooden sliding door 
( chaunld ), with w'ell-gear and other agricultural implements, except 
the w r ood-work of the plough, which is generally left out in the 
lane. 

_ Cooking utensils, plates, dishes and similar ware connected 
fcsT&o. 8 ’ U ' with the kitchen are made of copper, brass, bell-metal, hhart (tin 
and lead with a little copper), iron and baked clay. Brass is mostly 
used by Hindus and copper by Muhammadans. The following are 
the more common articles found with the agriculturists 
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Name. 

Material of which made. 

Ebmarss. 

Thai! 

Copper, Brahe, Beli-Metal, 

A plate. The Muhammadan name iB rikdb{ 
or rikeli (made of copper). 

Kntora or Channd 

Ditto 

A drinking bowl. 

Dekcha, Tasla or 
Tambia. 

Copper, Brass, Bhart ... 

A pot or stewpan in which vegetables, &c., 
are boiled. Muhammadans often use an 
earthen pot called Hindi. 

Tawd 

Iron 

A round griddle for baking cakes. A big 
griddle is called Tatai. 

Prat 

Braes, Copper, Wood and 
Earthenware. 

A kneading dish. Hindus use only brass and 
wood. The last is called Kdthrd, If made 
of earthenware, this dish is known as Kandli 

Doi 

Iron 

Used for drawing water at the well. 

Gbard 

Earthenware 

A vessel with a somewhat narrow month used 
for holding water. 

TauTd 

Ditto ... 

Ditto bub with wide mouth 

Gagar 

Brass, Copper, Iron 

Used by Hindus for holding water 

Gadwa 

Brass 

A round drinking vessel Hindus carry abeut 
with them. If with a spout it is called 

Ga-nga sdqar. 

Lota 

Copper or Earthenware 

Used by Muhammadans only. Has a snout 
(tiUi). r 

Waltoi 

Brass 

A small vessel for water, &o. A large kind is 
called Waited. Tlso size varies much. 

Dudni 

Brass, Earthenware 

A milk pail. 

Kundi 

Stone, Earthenware ... 

A shallow mortar. The pestle is called 
Danda # 

Daur 

Earthenware 

A larger mortar. Used by Muhammadans, 
but not very common 

Karchhi 

Copper, Brass, Iron 

A spoon. Muhammadans goDeraily use a 
wooden spoon called Doi. 

Palli 

Iron ,,, 

A ladle for oil. 

Patti dhati 

Iron 

A curved knife with a wooden handle. 

Chimta 

Iron 

Tongs. 

Changer, Chliaba,., 

Cane (Bamboo) or 
Tamarisk twig. 

A bread-tray. 


Sometimes there is a IcardM or good-sized hemispherical iron stew- 
pan with handles. The Mnhammadans have all their copper 
vessels tinned. The only utensil made of this metal used by 
Hindus is the gtigar. This is not tinned, as it would be unlawful. 

On the approach of death, the dying person is placed on 
the ground, and gives a present of grain, salt, sweetmeats and 
cotton to a Brahman (Achdraj), who recites mantars , while a lamp 
made of flour and fed with clarified butter is kept lighted. In 
case the patient should be unable to make the gift himself, water 
is poured into his hand and allowed to run off, which symbol is 
considered as good as actual donation. It is held to be unlucky 
for any one to recover after this ceremony. When death has 
occurred, the corpse is washed, the head being usually first washed 
with curd and then with water, after which it is bound up in a 
napkin. The body is wrapped in a shroud of varying quality ; 
little attention being bestowed on young people and much on the 
aged. Married women whose husbands are alive are usually 
shrouded in embroidered cloth, the nose-ring is put on, and their 
hands and feet are dyed with henna. Preparations are at once 


CHAP. I, C- 
Population. 

Cooking u- 
tensils, dishes, 
Ac. 


Disposal of 
dead Hindus. 
Parser, 3,38. 



OHAP. I, C. 
Population, 

Disposal of 
dead Hindus 


Disposal of 
dead Muham¬ 
madans. 
Purser, 3,29, 
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made to burn tbe body, which is placed on a simple bier like a 
ladder, or one covered at tbe top (sari or bawdn). Tbe brother¬ 
hood assembles. Tbe Achdraj or tbe Pddha, if, as is usually tbe 
case, no Achdraj is available, makes a ball (pind) of rice or barley 
flour and puts it into one band of the eldest son, or grandson if 
there is no son, or, if there is no male descendant, tbe person on 
■whom tbe duty of performing tbe obsequies devolves, and some 
water into tbe other, and recites certain formulas. Then tbe 
water is poured out, and tbe ball put on the ground. This is 
called shrddh. Then tbe corpse is carried out, and is accompanied 
by all tbe people crying Bdm ! Bdm ! Tbe pind is taken with the 
corpse and finally thrown away. Tbe pyre is made of dhdlc wood 
if possible, if not, her (Sizyphus jujuba) is used, and, in case of 
necessity, airy wood available, or even cowdung-fuel. When tbe 
corpse has been partially consumed, tbe eldest son or grandson 
should break tbe bead with a pole. After this tbe people go to 
a well, pond or stream and wash themselves and their clothes. 
They then break a blade of grass in two and throw it backwards 
over their beads, as a symbol of breaking off all connection with 
tbe departed. On the fourth day, after death, the ashes are 
collected and thrown into a pond or stream, and the bones are 
carried by a son, or brother, or by a Brahman, to tbe Ganges. For 
ten days after death, the Achdraj or Pddha every morning makes 
tip a pind, which is disposed of as before. On the tenth day, tbe 
relatives who lived with the deceased, wash their clothes. On tbe 
seventeenth or, in rare cases, the sixteenth day after death, the 
Iciryd harm takes place. The Brahman ( Achdraj ) recites formulas, 
makes the usual pind of rice which is treated as before said, and 
presents {sehjd dan) are given to the Achdraj. Women leave off 
colored clothes and wear others of a sober hue if their children or 
near male relative die while still in the prime of life. There is no 
fixed time for continuing such mourning. Among Sikhs commonly 
after the body has been burnt the Grauth is read, and during tbe 
next ten days the hlidi of the Dharmsdla reads it through, and the 
people of the house attend when they have nothing else to do. On 
the tenth day, kardh parshdd, a mixture of flour fried in clarified 
buttier with a sherbet made of sugar, is prepared and distributed, 
and presents are made to the reader, who has been fed during the 
ten days he has been engaged, and food is given to a few poor 
persons. 

When death occurs, the corpse is washed by a special class of 
Mtillas (murda sho ), perfumed, wrapped in a shroud and buried as 
soon as possible. The body is carried to the grave on a bier by 
those present, who are all anxious to assist as it is considered a 
meritorious act. The grave is about four feet deep, and at one side 
ah excavation is made high enough for a person to sit up in. This 
is called lalid, and in it the body is placed. It is made so high in 
order that the deceased may sit up comfortably when examined by 
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the angels Munkir and Nakir. The corpse is placed in this niche CHAP. I, C. 
with the face in the direction of the Ka'aba, and the grave is filled population, 
in. The Mulla recites part of the Kuran. He gets a rupee or two 
as his fee for ishdt, that is, taking the Kuran and promising to aead 8 M°oham. f 
pray that the sins of the deceased may be forgiven for its sake; madans - 
and sweetmeats and food are distributed to the poor at the grave. 

If it should happen that there is no Mulla , any one present recites 
whatever he knows of the Kuran. From the burial, for three 
days the near relations of the deceased with the Mulla sit as much 
as possible'together near a heap of maize or gram. Those present 
take a single grain each, repeat the creed, and put the grain on 
one side. This continues till the whole heap is exhausted, when 
the same process begins over again. This ceremony is called 1ml 
from the name of a chapter in the Kuran, and is supposed to be 
good for the repose of the deceased’s soul. On the third day, as 
many people as can be are collected (the more the better for the 
repose of the dead), passages of the Kuran are recited, grain is 
cooked and distributed among those present, and also among poor 
people who get small money doles in addition. On every Thursday, 
on the tenth, and again on the fortieth day after burial, poor peo¬ 
ple should be fed; and daily, up to forty days, one poor person 
should be supplied with supper. On the fortieth day, the family 
of the deceased give a feast to their friends, and, if deceased was 
grown up, the relatives give, as far as they can afford, presents in 
the shape of money and clothes (men’s clothes if the deceased was 
a man, women’s if a woman) to poor people. No change in dress 
takes place by way of mourning, except occasionally among Rajputs 
and others converted from Hinduism, who leave off good clothes 
and ornaments for a time. 

Little children amuse themselves with making mud pies, Amusements, 
building houses of bits of potsherds, torturing unhappy puppies, Pwmr > 3j 27, 
and similar diversions common to the East and West. At a 
more advanced age, children play at various games, of which the 
most common are guli danda or tipcat; gedi, in which the object 
is to strike one stick with another thrown at it so as to drive it 
across a line drawn on the ground; Jcubaddi, a sort of prisoner’s 
base; find khundi, which is a game played with a bat and ball, and 
may be cricket in its earliest stage; adichar appa, or jumping; 
piehopatra or hop-scotch. They also amuse themselves with peg- 
tops ( latu ), and teetotums {latum), and humming-tops ( bhambiri ). 

When they grow up they have too much to do, and are too tired 
after work to care for much exercise, except in the rains when 
work is slack. Then the youth of the village engage in trials of 
strength, as wrestling (leushti karnd) ; sonchijpgkki , in which one 
player walks backwards and strikes another, who follows him, on 
the breast with the open hand, while the other t?ies tq catch his 
hand ; panja ddhid,, in which the fingers are interlocked and one 
player tries to twist round the hand of the other; hint pakarna, 



CHAP. Ii C- 
Population, 

Amusements, 


Pairs and 
religious 
gatherings. 
Purser, 3, 16. 
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in which the object is to disengage the hand grasping the wrist. 
Besides dumb-bells are wielded (mungli phernd), and exercises 
are performed with a block of wood having a handle cut into it 
(mughdar uthdnd). Chaupar, a game played with dice or cowries, 
and even cards, may be seen occasionally in a village. Wander¬ 
ing minstrels at times appear and sing the love tales of Sussi 
Pun mi, Sohni Mahenwal, Hir Ranjha and Buga. Snatches (bolt) of 
these tales are sung by the villagers themselves. A wrestling 
match by professional athletes will draw a crowd even from 
neighbouring villages. Pairs are highly appreciated, though walk¬ 
ing about in one’s best clothes and eating sweetmeats, which seem 
the principal amusements, may appear somewhat tame to outsiders. 


The following is a list of the principal fairs in the district. 
Most of them are purely religious gatherings, at which people 
combine devotion with amusement, and buying and selling are 
confined to sweetmeats and other articles of food. 


Tahsil. 

£ 

Village or Town. 

Date of Fair. 

Estimated 
number of 
people who 
assemble. 

Kawashahr 

Khatkar Kalin 

11th April (Bfiisakhi) 

10,000 

l» 

J» 

Hakimpur 

12th and 13th Jane 
11th April (BfiisAkhi) 

15,000 

5,000 

it 

Jindwil 

Ditto 

3,000 


Kan fin 

Ditto 

5,000 


Mukandpur ... 

llth to 13th Febru¬ 
ary. 

16,000 

»> 

Nawashahr 

14th Chet* 

2,000 

li 

Paddi Matwfili 

Do. 

4,000 


Rahon 

Do. 

4,000 

» 

Banga 

Dusahra 

2,000 

JJ 

Phillaur 

Awar 

Phillaur 

Do. 

14th Chet ... ... 

8,000 

3,000 


Remarks about Fair. 


Known aB Jhandfiji. Held 
in honour of B4b4 Jawahir 
Singh. 

Ditto. 

Callod Nanaksar. Held in 
honour of the 7th Guru, 
liar Rie, -who one day sat 
at the sido of a pond 
here. A Sikh fair. 

A Sikh fair held at a tank 
called Charn Kaul near 
Banga where was a pond 
at which Har Govind, the 
6th Guru, onee sat. 
There is a smaller fair 
here in Chet, 

Hindis come to bathe in 
the Sutlej. 

An encampment of Sultani 
pilgrims. Called Chauki 
Sang Sakhi Sarwar. 

Hindus come to bathe in 
the Bein at Molialou- 

A Hindu fair called Shiv- 
chodas at the Bairagi Mat 
on the Bein. 

A Hindu fair held at the 
Surajkund tank. 

A Hindu fair. Held in com¬ 
memoration of Rama’s 
conquest of Ceylon. 

Ditto. 

Hindus come to bathe in 
the Sutlej.__ 


* The 14th Chet is the day before the new moon in Chet and falls in the spring. 

The Dusabra takes place on the tenth day of the new moon in Aru ; the Holi is on 
the day of the full moon in Phagan ; the Diw&ll is on the day of the new moon in Katik. 
These are the Hindu lunar months, so the English dates vary. The Holi is in the early 
Bpring, and the other two festivals in the autumn or early winter. The Muhammadan months 
are lunar and, as ther# are no intercalary months, as in the Hindu lunar calendar, the dates 
of the festivals cannot be even approximately fixed according to the English calendar. 
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Tahsil. 

Tillage or town. 

Date of Fair. 

Estimated 
number of 
people who 
assemble. 

Remarks about Fair, 

Phillaur ,,, 

Dheaian Sang 

14th Chet . 

3,000 

Held at the shrine of Babi 
Sang. 

»l 

*» 

11th April (Baisikhi) 

13,000 

Ditto. 

» 

Phillaur ... 

Dusahra . 

... 

The Hindu Dusahra festival 
above mentioned. 


Nur Mahal 

Ditto . 

4,000 

Ditto. 

>1 

l» 

May—June.. 

4,000 

No fixed date, A Muham¬ 
mad an fair at the shrine 
of Shah Fatah AIL 


Mau . 

June, July H/tr (First 
Thursday after new 
moon). 

6,000 

A Muhammadan fair held 
at the shrine of Khtviji 
Roshan. 

h 

Taiwan. 

11th Chet (near end 
of March). 

4,000 

An encampment of Muham¬ 
madan pilgrims going to 
the shrine of Pir Banhi, 
at Sunam, in Patiala. 

ii 

Sunir Kkurd ... 

9th Bhadon 

3,000 

Called Chaukhandi Guga. 
Instituted by one Ruldu, 
d Jat, in honour of Guga 
Pir. 

Nakodar 

Mahatpur 

11th April (Baisakhi) 

5,000 

Held at Mat of Baba Malu, 
a Bairagi, who lived 300 

I* 

Nangal Ambiya, 

5th to 8th Baisakh 
(about middle of 
April). 

15,000 

A Hindu fair in honour of 
Mai Punjab Kaur, who 
died about 150 years ago. 

!> 

Kara ... 

Jane—July ... 

2,000 

Muhammadans and Hindus 
assemble at the shrine of 
Aliran Shah Husain who 
lived, it is said, 500 years 

f> 

Nakodar 

Dusahra ... ... 

. 

10,000 

ago. 

The usual Hindu Dusahra 
festival mentioned above. 
Of late years tho fair has 
been almost abandoned 
on account of factions in 
the place. 

» 

Shankar ... ; 

4 days after the Du¬ 
sahra. 

6,000 

The fair is known as 
Chhinj (wrestling), as 
athletes praotise this 
sport at it. 

Julluudur ... 

Jullundar ... 1 

2nd Thursday in Har 
(June—July). 

16,000 

Held at the shrine of imam 
Nisir-u d-d in. Both 
HindAs and Muhammad¬ 
ans attend. 

*7 

>1 

15th Siwan (about 
end of July). 

2,000 

A Muhammadan festival in 
honour of the Panj Pfr, said 
to be five learned instruc¬ 
tors in Islim, appointed 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who were martyred. 

»» 

»» 

5th Muharram 

4,000 

A Muhammadan gathering 
at the shrine of Sayyad 
Alim Ulla Shah, where a 
Bihisht i Darwaza has been 
instituted in imitation of 
that of B4ba Farid at 
Pak Patan, in the Mont¬ 
gomery District, 


>♦ 

14th Shaban 

4,000 

A Muhammadan festival, 
Shabbarat, on occasion of 
the annual making up of 
each person’s account in 
Heaven. In Jullundur the 
festival is chiefly marked 
by an ominous contest 
with fireworks. 


CHAP. I. C. 
Population. 

Pair* and 
ro 1 igiou* 
gatherings. 
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CHAP. 1,C. 
Population. 

Fairs and 
religious 
gatherings. 


Tahsil. 

Village or town. 

Date of Fair, 

Estimated 
number of 
people who 
assemble. 

Jullundur ... 

Jullundur 

lOthMnharram 

10,000 

»> 

)] 

Dusahra (lasts 10 
days). 

40,000 

»> 

a 

December 


H 

is 

Ditto 

... 


Bast! Shekh 
Darwesh. 

7th Har (about mid¬ 
dle of June). 

4,000 

«> 

» 

1st Shawal 

4,000 

>> 

Jamsher 

Holi. 

4,000 

>> 

Do. and Har- 
do Pharaula, 

ilrh April (Baisakhi) 

600 


Kartarpur 

Ditto . 

20,000 


>* 

Diwali ... ... 

1,000 

») 

Bhadiana 

14th Phapfan (about 
end of February). 

8,000 


Beaspind 

2nd Ma«'h (about 
middle ot* January). 

4,000 


Muhammad pur 
neat- Alawulpuv. 

Various ... if# 

3,000 


Remarks about Fair, 


The Muhammadan celebra¬ 
tion of the Martyrdom of 
Hasan and Husain, grand¬ 
sons of the Propliet. 

The Hindu Dusahra festi¬ 
val combined with a horse 
and cattle fair, at the Devi 
Tula b. 

Barballab or Musicians’ 
fair. 

Hindu fair at the Sodhal 
asthan. The offerings are 
taken by a Sao Brahman. 

A Muhammadan gathering 
at the shrine of Sayyad 
ICabir, who died about 165 
years ago. 

Do. on occasion of the 
lessor 'Id (after the month 
of abstinence). 

The Hindu noli festival 
held at a Gurdwdra of 
Bsiragi Fakirs, which is 
said to be 300 years old. 

Hindus eomo to bathe in 
the Bein. Such bathing 
usually restores sick child¬ 
ren to health 

A Sikh festival. People 
bathe in the CJangsar 
tank, and pay their devo¬ 
tions to the Thamji Sahib 
and Adi Granth Sahib, 
The Guru comes forth 
with much pomp and 
takes his seat on the Dam- 
dama Sahib, where he 
reads the Granth Sahib. 
Next day the faithful 
present offerings, 

Proceduro much the same 
at the Baisakbi festival. 

A Hindu fair (in honour of 
a stone image found at 
Is annum, in Hoshiarpur, 
200 years ago) transferred 
to Bhadiilna, about 25 
years ago on account of a 
fight between Hindis and 
Muhammadans at Ka- 
naura. 

Called Chhinj. Instituted 
by Jassu, a Chamar, in 
accordance with a vow to 
SakhiSarwar, when Jassu 
was buried in a well 
and miraculously escaped. 

Held at the Bhikamsar 
tank at the Holi, Chet 
Ohaudas, Biaeakhi and 
Diwali fesiivals. 
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The more important Hindu and Muhammadan festivals are 
celebrated with most zeal at the following places:— 

Shibrdtri. —Bhadiana. 

Holt —Jamsher in Jullundur. 

Chd-Chaudas .—Dhesian Sang and Phillaur, in Phillaur; Paddi 
Matwall and Nawasliahr, in Nawashahr; and Muhammadpur 
(Alawalpur), in Jullundur. 

Baisdhhi. —Kanun, in Nawasliahr; Dhesian Sang, in Phillaur; 
Mahatpur in Nakodar; Jamsher, Kartarpur and Muhammadpur 
(Alawalpur), in Jullundur. 

Dusahra .—Banga and Awar, in Nawashahr; Phillaur and Nur 
Mahal, in Phillaur; in Nakodar; and at Jullundur City. 

Diwdli .—Kartarpur and Muhammadpur (Alawalpur), in 
Jullundur. 

Muharram (10th)—Shahpur and Kanun, in Nawshahr; 
Phillaur and Jullundur City. 


CHAP. I,C. 
Population. 

Pairs and 
religious 
gatherings. 






CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC 


Section A*—Agriculture* 

About half the District is protected by wells, and as already CHAP.II.A. 

- mentioned in Chapter I the ~ ’ 

rainfall of the District is, as a Agricultur ® 
rule, in sufficient abundance for agricultural' 

its wants. conditions. 

Tab!. 18, ol 

At the measurements of PaTt B - 
the last settlement, the areas in S °p’v ser> 4 . L 
acres under the six chief classes 
of soils and the percentage 
each bore to the total cultivated 
area were found to be as shown 


Class of soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

Percentage 
on total area 
cultivated. 

Clay soils 

83,850 

12-6 

Ordinary loams 

194,516 

293 

Alluvial loam a 

76,372 

11-5 

Sandy soils 

161,491 

24-3 

Miscellaneous soils, 

51,600 

7'8 

Manured land 

96,219 

14-5 


in the margin. The natural soils, as known to the people, with 
the areas in acres, are as follows: — 



Clay soils. 



Alluvial loams. 

1 

Kali. 

30,535 

8 

Chhal Retar 

2 

Moti. 

7,236 

4 

Chbal Maira . 

3 

Lei . 

6,381 

5 

Bet 

4 

Dakar .. 

4,371 

6 

Bhassi 

5 

Dabar or Dabri . 

330 

7 

Maud .” 

6 

Kidri. 

185 

8 

Ghasu ... 

7 

Kdthi . 

97 

9 

Chof 

8 

Fit&li 

47 

10 

Betli . 

9 

Niman 

44 

11 

Ret 

10 

Karar 

5,154 

12 


11 

Rohi ... ... ... 

24,043 

13 

L&Irf . 

12 

Rohi Kalrathi . 

2,967 

14 

Lai 

13 

RohiChamb. 

833 

15 

Dhambari... 

14 

Cbfind Bohi . 

140 



16 

Kor Bohi .. 

66 


Sandy soils. 

16 

Chhamb ... . 

332 



17 

Sahjal 

962 

1 

Tibba . 

18 

Daban . 

137 

2 

Rarri 




3 

Karri Baugar 


Ordinary loams. 




1 

Dorachbi ... . 

1,03,270 


Miscellaneous soils 

2 

Maira . 

52,889 



3 

Dorfiggi . 

37,891 

1 

KalrSfchi. 

4 

Eansli . 

466 

2 

Hakar or Rakhar 




3 

Rakar Bet 


Alluvial loams. 


4 

Rara 




5 

Ror 

1 

Gasra 

41,586 

6 

Dhal 

2 

Chhal . 

14,903 

7 

Khara . i" 


923 

84 

1.180 

8,672 

7,830 

603 

691 

14,063 

4,269 

1,764 

231 

69 

9 


97,454 

43,563 

109 


22,652 

15,859 

80 

9,808 

3,096 

66 

39 
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Of tlie clay soils, the first nine and BoM are ordinary soils, 
needing no very special mention. They require much rain to 
produce good crops. If the rainfall is good, the crops are very 
superior. When irrigated, these soils crack into broad fissures, 
and if a lump of earth is thrown into the air, on reaching the 
ground it breaks into smaller lumps and does not pulverize. Edli 
predominates in Phillaur, Hold in Jullundur, and the other kinds 
in Nawashahr. Karar is a Nakodar clay found in the Bet, and 
usually somewhat saline. BoM KalrdtM contains much hollar 
and so does Kor Bold. BoM Cliarnb and Chamb are simply clay 
soils found in a swamp. Sahjal is found in the valley of the 
Eastern Nerf in Nawashahr, and remains moist almost all the year 
round. Usually it needs no irrigation, and will produce cane and 
rice without it. Bohan is a swampy clay found near the Bein. 
Much land is included in this class (clays) that is really only a 
stiff loam—what would be called matydr down country. The 
pure clay soils are mostly found in drainage channels, and may 
be divided into two groups, rolii and chamb. In the first group 
only spring-crops are grown, as the water flowing over it destroys 
the autumn crops, except rice, for which the water-supply is not 
sufficient. In the latter, only rice is grown, as the water lodges 
and the ground does not dry soon enough for spring crops to be 
sown. The clays are generally black in colour, but there is much 
brown clay in the north-east of Jullundur, and Sahjal is brownish. 
Where there is an admixture of hollar, the soil is more or less grey 
according as it is more or less saline. The Nakodar karar is grey, 
but this is only partially due to the presence of hallar, though the 
names are similar. Karavr is so called because it is hard ( Jcarrd ). 

Bordchhi and Doraggi are good loams, not hard, easily 
worked, brownish in colour, and in ordinary years the best soil 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. Doraggi is found in Nawashahr, 
and to a less degree in Phillaur. The other two tahsils have 
only Bordchhi, which is also plentiful in Phillaur. Maira is a very 
light loam, so light that in Jullundur it has been placed under 
the sandy soils in the assessment papers. It is a rather poor soil 
producing, when not irrigated, wheat and gram mixed in the 
spring and moth in the autumn. There is none in Nakodar and 
most in Nawashahr. Bausli is found only in Phillaur, and has no 
peculiarity requiring mention. The distinction made between 
ordinary and alluvial loams must not be taken to mean that the 
former are not also of alluvial origin. All it implies is that they 
are so old that the unlearned cannot say whence they came; while 
the origin of those of the second class is so recent that it has 
been preserved, by tradition, where their formation is not still 
going on. Basra is found almost entirely in the Nakodar Bet. 
There are a few acres in Jullundur, and 2,837 acres in Phillaur. 
It is soft, grey and often slightly saline. It is a good soil, and 
when unirrigated produces chiefly wheat and great millet grown 
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thick for fodder. Chhal is found only in the Sirwal. It is a soft, CHAP.II.A. 
grey silt brought down by the hill streams. It is of varying Agriculture 
quality, but is usually a very superior soil and is sufficiently moist 
to grow any crop without irrigation. But it is not suited for u v 1 a 1 
rice. Chhal Retar and Chhal Maim are only inferior varieties of 
chhal. In the foi'iner there is much sand. Bet is exclusively found 
in Jullundnr. It is not really any distinct soil, but may be clay 
or loam. The south-west of the Sirwal and the banks of the 
southern portion of the Adampur cho are the places where it is 
most seen. The valley to the east of the bridge over this stream, 
on the Hoshiarpur road, is all Bet. Cane and other superior 
crops can be grown in it without irrigation. It is little, if at all, 
inferior to Chhal , with which it should have been classed, and not, 
as was done erroneously in the Assessment Reports, with the 
second class soils. Bhassi belongs to Phillaur and Nawashahr. 

Except, a few acres in Jullundur there is none in the two western 
Tahsils. It seems that the Jullundur Garni and Bhassi existed 
only in the imagination of the surveyors, who were strangers in 
the village where these soils are recorded. Bhassi is a dark soil 
in which clay predominates, damp, friable, and subject to inunda¬ 
tion by the Sutlej, which may deposit good or bad silt on it. It 
is considered superior to Gasra, as containing less sand. Mand is 
shown only in the Nakodar papers. Like the Jullundur Bet, it is 
not a soil at all, but a term expressing a variety of soils, of which 
the most common and superior is a rich loam. It is applied to 
the low-lying river lands of recent formation, often, but not 
necessarily, an island when the Sutlej is high, and commonly sub¬ 
merged when it is in flood. Mand is moist and soft, and if good, 
very fine sugarcane is grown in it; but bad Mand produces poor 
rice, barley and lentils mixed, and other inferior crops, and is 
sometimes unculturable. It is unlikely that the distinction made 
between Gasra, Bhassi and Mand in the measurement papers has 
been strictly uniform. Ghasu is land flooded by the Bein in 
Nakodar, on which much sand and little clay have been deposited. 

Choi is a Nawashahr soil found mostly along the Eastern Nert, 
of a brownish colour, and not capable of bearing much rain, as 
it soon gets water-logged. 

More than half the Tibia, is found in Jullundur, nearly Sandy *oii». 
one-third in Nakodar, and just one-tenth in Phillaur. In Furser ’ 4 > 4 - 
Nawashahr, Refit and Ret (and to some extent Maim) take its 
place. Reta is a Jullundur term. Tibia, Ret, Reta and Retli are 
light, soft and very sandy. They require little rain, and grow 
wheat and gram mixed and moth. Pure sand-hills are called Tibia, 
too, and in some places Bliamba Tibia , The extended range of the 
word Tibia or its cognates to denote a sand-hillock is envious. The 
Caspian steppes and India are included in it. Rarri is a hard sandy 
soil of a markedly red colour. The upper surface is soft, if cultiva¬ 
ted, thanks to the ploughing it gets. But a few inches below the 
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surface is a hard pan impermeable to water. It is an inferior soil. 
Its name, as well as that of Barra , is said to be derived from the 
verb rurhnd (to flow), because it does not retain moisture, but the 
water flows off it. Considerably more than half the Barn is 
shown in Jullundur. Mr. Purser thought there was more in Phillaur, 
in which Tahsil a band of this soil runs in a rather wavy line from 
south-west to north-east. It appears that, in Jullundur, the people 
finding the Settlement Officer considered Barn a bad soil, falsely 
recorded much land as Barri that was really Dordchhi. Barn 
Bdngar is the same as Barri. No one ever heard of this soil being 
found any where but in the Bdngar or uplands, as distinguished 
from the Khddir or Bet. Bdngar and Khddir are not terms used 
by the people, though understood by many on account of entries 
made in the last Settlement records. Ldlri and Ldl are, as the 
names imply, very red soils. They, as well as Bhambari, belong 
to Nakodar. This last, when rolled, is said to have a. jerky motion, 
which is supposed to resemble the bounds of a bhambiri , apparently 
some sort of a cricket. But it more probably is only another form 
of Bhamba Tibha. 

Of the miscellaneous soils KalrdtM is the most important. 
About half of it is found in Nawashahr and one-third in Nakodar. 
In the Nawashahr Bet, as well as in the north-east of the Dhak, 
this soil prevails extensively. It is usually hard, 1 ’equires much 
water, and always contains ha,liar, from which it derives its name. 
It is suited best for the cultivation of wheat, and, though not as 
good as the ordinary loams, has been classed too low in the 
assessment returns. Bahar is found mostly in Nakodar, but nearly 
one-ninth of it is in Phillaur. It is of two kinds. The upland 
Bahar is practically the same as Barri, but the Bet Bahar, Avhich 
includes much more than the 80 acres shown as Bahar Bet, consists 
of a very thin layer of whitish clay on a sandy substratum, and is 
a very inferior soil indeed. Barra is said by some to be exactly 
the same as Barri; but others distinguish the two, saying Barra 
contains hanhar nodules and Barri does not. It is probable the 
opinion of the first party is the more correct, and that hanhar may 
exist in both kinds. Barra occurs mostly in Nakodar and Nawa¬ 
shahr. There is none in Jullundur, and scarcely any in Phillaur. 
Bor is the same as Barra, and does contain hanhar nodules. It 
takes the place of Barra, in Jullundur. Bhdl and Khdrd are not 
really soils. The former is a very restricted local term, used in 
Nakodar for land along the old bank of the Sutlej, of a red colour, 
uneven, and off which water runs at once. It simply means a slope. 
Khdrd is the name given to some fields attached to the brackish 
(khdrd) wells found in part of the Jullundur city lands. 

Agricultural partnerships in which each member supplies land, 
cattle and labour, and all the land thus acquired is worked as a 
single holding, are not altogether unknown, but are extremely rare. 
Other forms of partnership, in which one man supplies labour and 
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another cattle, or one partner supplies less labour, cattle or land CHAP. II,A» 
than the other, are not so uncommon. In such a partnership, when Agriculture 
only labour is supplied, the member who contributes nothing else, . 
gets one-eighth of the produce other than straw, and is little better partncr»Wp« 
than a servant. He has no concern with the payment of the revenue. 

If both partners own land and contribute seed, but one supplies 
two men and no bullocks, and the other one man and two bullocks, 
the revenue is paid and the produce divided in equal shares, on the 
general principle that one man is equal to two bullocks. If, how¬ 
ever, one partner supplies only one man and land and seed, but no 
cattle, and the other supplies in addition two bullocks, the former 
will get only one-fourth of the produce and will pay only one-fourth 
of the revenue. These are the usual terms, but, of course, people 
make what arrangements they see fit. 

Agricultural labourers are of three classes. First there are Labour*™ 
the village menials (sepi) who are Chamars or Chuhras. They are ’‘" r d vtt ^ t " rm ' 
usually employed only in weeding, reaping, separating the grain Purser, i, 44 . 
from the straw, and turning on water into the irrigation beds. They 
are paid by a share of the grain-produce, which is about one-eleventh 
of the whole. In Rajput villages they are also commonly employed 
in ploughing. Second, the day-labourer, or mozdur is put on 
occasionally to weed, and is also entertained during the reaping 
season. For weeding he gets two annas a day and his food. For 
reaping he gets one bhart, or as much as the two arms will grasp, 
of the unthreshed crop, and often bhati, or an additional quarter 
bhari, in place of food. Lastly, there is the krimd who is hired for 
six months or a year, and is employed in all agricultural operations. 

His pay is Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per mensem, paid monthly, besides 
food and clothes. The clothes are taken back if he leaves before 
his time is up. For details as to the population supported by 
agriculture see page 169 below'. 

Wells are commonly owned by a number of separate proprie- of 

tors, but they are not worked in common, nor is the land attached w ° B ‘ 
to them cultivated jointly No doubt arrangements are made by 
which crops of the same kind are grown in neighbouring fields for 
facility of watching and fencing, and people help each other in such 
work as ploughing, but their rights or obligations are quite distinct. 

The land attached to a v'ell is made up of the irrigated portion of 
the holdings of several proprietors, and the manner in which it is 
cultivated will be seen fiom the examples given on page 164 below. 

When the irrigating season begins, after the rains, the sharers in 
the well come together and arrange the order in which they will 
irrigate, and the time each may occupy the well according to his 
share. In case of dispute, it is decided by lot. Tenants irrigate 
during the time allotted to their landlords. The sharer wdio begins 
and clears out the well-r un, or puts the endless band of the Persian- 
wheel in order, gets an extra day at the commencement in return 
for his trouble, 
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CHAP. II,A. The following is an agricultural calendar which shows the 

Agriculture times for the different stage of field work, and the kinds of weather 
desirable or otherwise at the various seasons. Bach native month 
caiSr. tural occupies approximately the latter half of the English month first 
Purser, 4, 24. given and the first half of the second:— 



Rain good for autumn, 
bad for spring crops. 
Ileat and sunshine 
benefioial. Strong 
wind injurious. 


Rain bad, as it injures 
Cotton. Gram. Barley. cut oropa. Strong 
Tobacco. Lovage. Gram. wind and sunshine, 

Vegeta- Fennel. Mustard, with heat, noeded 

bles. Poppy, for successful thresh- 

Indigo. Safflower. ing and winnowing. 


Rain bad, as it injures 
cut crops. West 
wind most desirable, 
as dry and hot. 


Cane. Cane, Tobacco, Wheat. A sin last month up to 
Cotton. Cotton. Vegetables. 15th then rains 

Vegela- Melons. should begiD. 

bles. 


Sawan. 

July— 

August. 


Rain at intervals 
needed. M uch 
strong sunshine in* 
j u r i o u s. Wind 
should be moderate 
and from east. 
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Remarks on weather. 

Bhadon. 
Aogt.— 
Septr. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley, 

Mustard. 

Cane. 

Gram. 

Mustard 

(toria). 

Cotton, 

Vegeta¬ 

bles. 

Maize, 

Pepper. 

Cane. 

Cotton. 

Vegeta¬ 

bles. 

Maize. 

Pepper. 

Indigo. 

Rice. 

As iu Sawan. Strong 
winds injurious, as 
they lay cane and 
knock off flowers of 
cotton. 

Assu. 
Septr.— 
Oofcr. 

Do. 

Flax. 

Safflower. 

Poppy. 

Gram, 
Mustard. 
(Other than 
toria1 , 
Sinji and 
Metba. 

Cotton. 

Do, 

Rice. 

Indigo, 

Kice. 

Cotton. 

Pepper. 

Faise-herop 

Rain needed for crops 
of both harvests. 
West wind of 

moderate strength, 
good for flowering. 
Sunshine desirable. 

Katik. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 


Cane. 

Indigo. 

Rice, 

Rain injurious, as it 

Octr.— 

Barley. 

Barley. 


Cotton. 

Rice. 

Moth. 

hardens ground and 

Nover. 

Masar, 

Flax. 

Safflower. 

Cane. 

Poppy. 

Masar, 
Flax. 
Safflower. 
Poppy. 
Sinji and 
Metha. 


Vegeta¬ 
bles. 
Maize. 
Sinji and 
Metba, 

Cotton. 

Vegetables. 

Pepper. 

Maize. 

Moth. 

M-fing. 

Mash. 

Charri. 

Til. 

Mustard 

(toria). 

Melons' 

(water). 

Mung. 

Mash. 

Charri. 

Til. 

beats down young 
shoots of spring 
crops. Moderate 
wind useful for win¬ 
nowing. Sunshine 
beneficial. 

Maghar. 

Cane, 

Poppy 

Wheat. 

Sinji and 

Cane. 

Do. 

Generally as in pre- 

Novr.— 
Deer, 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Poppy. 

I 

Metha. 

Poppy. 

Cotton. 

Pepper. 

Mustard 

(toria). 

Melons 

(water). 

except 

rice. 

Maize. 

Mustard 

(toria). 

ceding month. 

Pob. 

Deoer.— 

Jany. 

Cano 

Wheat. 


Do. 

Do, 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Cane. 


Rain needed for crops 
sown and for plough¬ 
ing. SunshiDo de- 
sirable to prevent 
rust. Moderate 
wind, if not from 
west, good. West 
wind causes exces¬ 
sive cold, and so 
injures cane, wheat, 
fodder and mustard. 

Magh. 

Jany.— 

Feby. 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

Do. | 

Cane. 


As in preceding month. 

Phagan. 

Feby.— 

March. 

Cane. 

Wheat, 

Vegetables. 

Tobacco. 

Melons. 

Melons. 

Tobacco. 

(trans. 

planted). 

Vegetables 


Do. 

Tobaooo, 

Cane. 

Sinji and 
Metha. 


Sunshine and heat are 
good to bring on 
crops. Moderate rain 
is desirable, as it 
causes grain to 
swell. Strong wind 
is very bad, as it 
lays crops and 
knocks off flowers of 
gram and pollen of 
wheat. 
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If the above statement is compared with the remarks on indi¬ 
vidual crops which now follow, it will be seen that it allows a liberal 
margin for the periods of the various agricultural operations, and 
that it is adapted to a superior style of husbandry. 

On page 161 below the two kinds of plough in use in this District 
are described. The plough is always drawn by a pair of draught 
cattle, bullocks, or buffaloes ; and if possible, several ploughs work 
together. The furrows are in straight lines, down one side of the 
field, then a long part of a second, up again parallel to the first 
side, and then back to the last starting point. The depth of the 
furrows varies with the soil, the plough used, the number of the 
ploughings, and the method adopted by the ploughman. If he 
ploughs ledd, that is, depresses the back of the plough so as to raise 
the share, the furrow is, of course, shallow; while if he depresses 
the share, a method called okaru , the furrow is deep. The average 
depth with the hal plough is about 8 inches, and with the munna 
much the same, varying from 5 to 10 inches as regards the latter. 
When a second ploughing takes place, the furrows are at right 
angles, as far as practicable, to those of the first. The system of 
ploughing adopted for each of the more important crops will be 
found in the description of the cultivation of the crop concerned. 
There are two great ploughing seasons: the greater about the 
beginning of the cold weather, September and October, when the 
dry spring crops are being put down, and the lesser early in the 
hot weather, April, when cane is sown. On the former occasion 
the whole country seems alive with ploughs, and the scene is most 
animated. But ploughing is not coufi red to these periods. When¬ 
ever there has been rain enough to soften the ground, a zamindar, 
if he has time, will take out his plough and turn up liis land. No 
one knows better than lie the advantage of frequent ploughings to 
keep down weeds, break up clods, admit sun and air, and render 
the soil soft so that as little rain as possible may run off and be 
wasted. In the course in which a year’s fallow intervenes between 
each year of cropping, the ground is repeatedly ploughed when 
fallow, but there appears to be no fixed system. Whenever the 
weather permits, and a man has time, he ploughs his field. In 
ploughing before sowing, the furrows are left open. The exact 
time at which to plough for sowing requires some nicety of calcula¬ 
tion, so that the ground may be neither too wet nor too dry. The 
exactly proper degree of moisture is known as icat. 

After the final ploughing the field is usually smoothed down 
with a heavy squared beam called sohde/d. This is partly to break 
clods, partly to retain the moisture in the soil by consolidating the 
surface, and partly to facilitate reaping by doing away with the 
ups and downs of the furrows. The poorer autumn grain crops 
are usually not rolled. If they arc, it is to make reaping easy. A 
sohdgd with spikes, in fact a harrow, is used only in rice fields, and 
not always even in them. 
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A few crops are sown in nursery beds and thence transplanted. 
The crops are some kinds of rice, tobacco, pepper and onions. The 
seedlings are called paniri. Other crops are sown in one of four 
ways: broadcast ( chhatta ), by drill (por or ndli) or the seed is 
dropped by hand into the furrow, a method known as ora or herd, 
pr is stuck into the ground by hand. This last system is employed 
principally for melons. Broadcast are sown cotton, false-hemp, 
charri, moth , mungi, mash, til , jhona and dhdn (two kinds of rice), 
hangni, china and sawdnh, among the autumn crops ; and linseed, 
rape, taramird, methd, sinji, poppy, fennel (son/) and lovage 
(a)train), among the spring crops. The drill is not used for any 
autumn crop ; but in the spring harvest, wheat, barley, gram, wheat 
and gram mixed, linseed, rape, taramird and safflower are put 
down by drill. The third system is employed for cane, maize, 
charri and Roselle-hemp ( mnkohra), in the autumn, and for the 
same spring crops as are sown by drill, with the addition of fennel 
and lovage. The general rule observed when crops can be sown 
by drill, or dropping the seed into the furrow, and broadcast is 
that, if the ground is thoroughly wet, the last system is followed; 
but if there is a deficiency of moisture, one of the two other meth¬ 
ods must be adopted. Thus charri will be sown ord in the latter 
case, and wheat will be drilled. But if the seed bed is wet, both 
charri and wheat are sown broadcast. Rape, taramird, fennel, and 
lovage are sown broadcast, if grown alone, and so, too, is linseed, 
if grown with masar; but if rape or taramird is grown along with 
wheat, they are sown in the same way as the wheat. Fennel and 
lovage are put down ord, when sown as borders to other crops. 

Much attention is paid to hoeing and weeding, and various 
implements are used in these operations—the plough, rake, cane- 
hoe, shovel-mattock, ramha and other trowels. Cane is the crop 
most carefully hoed and weeded. Maize and cotton are usually 
weeded a couple of times, and irrigated wheat is also commonly 
weeded once or twice, partly for the sake of the fodder thus 
obtained, and partly for the benefit of the crop. After rain, 
when the upper crust of the soil has been beaten down and has 
got hard (which is known as Jcarand, hand, lcarari,rambar and sihri), 
it is broken by drawing the rake ( danddli ) over the field, if the 
crop is still low enough not to suffer from this operation Wheat 
is the crop mostly so treated. TJnirrigated crops, except cane, 
and in a lesser degree cotton, are not usually hoed or weeded. 

The only crops largely fenced are maize and sugarcane. 
Maize is grown near the homestead, and is thus exposed to 
incursions of cattle going to, and returning from, their work or 
pasturage. The roads in the manured block about the homestead 
are lined with trees, usually the her (Zmjptms jujuba), or are 
fenced with branches cut down elsewhere, or with thorns, or are 
bounded by mud walls. Outside this block fencing is rare, except 
as regards cane, which is often protected by thorns and branches 
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CHAP- II,A- of trees fixed into the ground and tied together by long ropes of 
Agriculture twisted cane-fibre. 

Watching. Crops have to be watched to protect them from two-footed 
puner, i, 22. arL( -[ four-footed marauders. Maize is watched from a platform, 
supported on posts where a suitable forked tree is not available. 
As soon as the grain sets, the watcher takes his post armed 
with a sling, from w T hick he discharges mud pellets, and raises 
discordant cries to frighten away the birds. Other crops are 
watched from the ground, and mostly at night, especially near the 
Sutlej, where pigs are numerous. The watchman goes about 
cracking a long whip (patdkhd), or evokes harsh noises from 
an instrument (c/hudn or hiinga) made of a broken earthen pot 
and leather cunningly arranged. Generally the whole village, 
or a sub-division, club together and keep a watchman, who is paid 
by a share of the produce, usually one-fortieth, or by so much per 
plough, or by a fixed amount of grain, and who looks after 
wheat, gram, moth, mung, mash and charri from the time they 
are quite young till they are cut. For maize every house has to 
supply its own watchers, as the demand is large. Children, and 
even women and old men are all employed if need be. Besides the 
crops already mentioned, cane is also watched. Scarecrows (darna) 
are well-known, and put up pretty commonly in various shapes. 

Reaping. Except cotton, pepper, safflower and poppy, which are 

Purser, a, 23. picked by hand, and garden-produce, crops are reaped with the 
clatvi or sickle. Maize is left in shocks in the field for some time, 
but the other crops are all carted away to the threshing floor in 
a day or two, by which time they are tolerably dry. When the 
reaping time has come, the people turn out en masse , and the 
rapidity with which the crop comes down testifies to the density 
of the population. Reaping is hard work, as the stooping or 
squatting position, combined with an advancing motion, is awk¬ 
ward, and both hands arc employed. So it is the business of men 
or stout lads; but the women and children help to tie the bundles, 
or sheaves, and to collect them in one place, and to load them on 
the carts. In the Sirwal villages, where there are no field- 
boundaries, and the fields are usually long narrow strips, a man 
is not allowed to reap his field when he pleases. The village 
elders determine what block is to be reaped each day, and nowhere 
else is reaping allowed. If work is not done by evening, the 
standing corn must remain on the field till its block again comes 
on the roster. The object of this is to prevent any one cutting 
and misappropriating his neighbour’s crop. There is almost always 
Threshing, some hard waste land near the homestead, and here threshing and 
winnowing take place, but maize is very commonly threshed in 
the yard of the owner’s house. Sometimes these operations have 
to be performed in the open field for want of a convenient locality 
near the village. The threshing-floor is always carefully swept 
before being used. The grain is separated from the husk in 
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various ways. In one a stake is driven into the ground, the crop 
to be threshed is placed around the stake, to which one or more 
yoke of cattle are fastened by a rope. Sometimes there are three 
or four bullocks or buffaloes in a row, but this is rare. A rectan¬ 
gular hurdle (phalla) is made of pieces of wood tied together, 
which is covered with straw and weighted; this is yoked to the 
cattle, who drag it round and round, and, partly by their tramp¬ 
ling, and partly by the action of the hurdle, break the straw and 
separate the grain from it. The cattle are muzzled almost in¬ 
variably. Each row requires a driver, and another man is 
needed to put back the straw, which has a tendency to get out of 
the track of the cattle. Another method is to use cattle only, 
without any phalla. This method is called mehar , which literally 
means the cattle employed. By the former are threshed wheat, 
and wheat and gram mixed. The latter is used for barley, 
gram, masar , rape, tdrdmird, rice, hvugni , sawdnlc, moth , mung, 
mash and charri. But the last six crops, if of small quantity, are 
threshed with a flail, if a simple stick can be so called. In 
the case of charri , the ears are separated from the stalks before 
threshing. Sinji and linseed are threshed with a stick ; so, too, are 
the heads of fennel and lovage. In the case of maize, the cob is 
first picked out of the sheath by hand, or by a special instrument, 
and then the cobs are beaten with a stick till the grain separates 
from the core. If there are only a few cobs, the grains are picked 
out by hand. China has a separate method of its own : the plant 
is grasped near the root-end, and the heads are beaten against the 
side of a basket. Sesamum (til), when cut, is stacked for ten days 
or so, till thoroughly dry, in an upright position, with the tops 
above and the root-ends on the ground; the pods are then opened 
by hand, and the grain extracted. The seeds of safflower, too, 
are taken out of the pods by hand. False-hemp (sann) and Roselle- 
hemp (sanhoJcra) are steeped in water to extract the fibre, but the 
grain is got by threshing with a stick. When the straw has been 
thoroughly broken, winnowing commences, and for this a moder¬ 
ately strong wind is desirable. The grain and straw are either 
thrown into the air with a pitchfork ( tangli) or, which is the 
common plan, are put into a winnowing-tray which a man lifts 
above his head, and then slowly shakes out the contents. In both 
systems most of the chaff is blown some distance away, and the 
grains fall near the winnower. The operation is repeated till all 
the light particles of straw have been separated, and only the 
heavier knots, and bits of earth, and other impurities remain 
mixed with the grain. These are separated from it -with the help 
of a broom. When this is completed, the amount of grain is 
ascertained by means of a measure called mep. Muhammadans set 
apart a portion of the grain, said to be 25 sers in 100 mans for 
the Mulla. This is called rasulwdhi .* It is a general custom to 
leave some grain unmeasured, which goes to the village menials 
and fakirs. 
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The agricultural implements, though some of them seem to have 
a bewildering number of parts, are simple of construction, and can 
be made up by any ordinary village workman. Those in common 
use with their average cost, and period for which each article lasts, 
are as follows 1(u 


Name. 

Cost. 

Period, 

Remarks. 


Rs. A. P. 




Munha .. 

1 12 0 

2 years 

The common plough. The Bhare lasts only 6 
months. 

Hal ... . 

2 4 0 

Do. 


Another kind of plough. 

Punjab ... . 

0 12 0 

2| years 

The yoke by which bullocks are harnessed to 
the plough, &c., directly or by ropes. 

Por or Naif . 

0 4 0 

6 years 

A drill, consisting of a tube with bell-shaped 
mouth. 

Para in. 

0 1 6 

1 year 

Goad or whip. 

So hag a ... 

2 2 0 

3 years 

A squared beam used for clod crushing and 
smoothing ground. 

Dandral... ... ... 

0 2 0 

Do 


A beam with long teeth, used as a harrow. 

Jan dm ... ... ... 

O 

0 

Do. 


Drag-rake without feeth, A board with along 
handle. One man shoves, and another pulls 
by means of a rope. Used for levelling 
ground, or raising sides of irrigation beds. 

KAraha ... ... 

10 0 

G Do. 


l.arge onrved wooden shovel, like a butcher’s 
tray, made of several pieces, used for level¬ 
ling ground. 

Dandali... ... 

0 4 0 

2 no. 


A rake with iron teeth, used for breaking the 
crust on the ground caused by rain. 

Bugurf ... 

0 2 2 

1 yeai 


Oaue-hoe with short handle. 

Kahf . 

0 12 0 

2 years 

Shovel-mattock. 

Ramba or Khurpa 

0 

3 

0 months 

Trowel, with broad blade set at an angle to 
the handle. 

Rambi. 

Chohsi ... . 

0 2 3 

0 0 9 

Do. 

Do. 

A trowel, with a blade somewhat triangular in 
shape, much used by Arains. 

A small trow r e 1 for fine work with serrate 
inner odgo. Not common. 

Kuhari ... 

0 (3 0 

4 years 

Hatchet. 

Gandh&la 

0 2 3 

Do. 


A pick for digging narrow holes. The iron 
cutter is in the same plane as the handle. 

Gaudsisa, or Toka ... 

0 4 6 

Do, 


A chopper. 

Datri or Dati ... ... 

0 13 

I year 

A small serrated sickle. Often takes place of 
next mentioned tool. 

Tukkal or Phatti 

0 1 3 

Do 


Knife used in trashing sugarcane. 

Thiipi ... 

0 0 C 

Do. 


A small block of wood used for breaking clods. 

Ghutn&ui or Gopia 

0 0 9 

6 months 

Sling for scaling birds. 

Patakha... 

0 16 

Do. 


A rope or whip, by cracking which birds are 
scared. 

Gtruan or Hdoga ... 

0 16 

1 harvest 

An instrument used for scaring animals. The 
mouth of a small earthen pot is covered 
with leather, a hole is made in the bottom of 
the pot and another in the leather, and 
through these holes a thong is passed. The 
latter, being pulled backwards and forwards 
through the pot (in which some water is put 
makes a terrifying sound. 

Phalla . 

0 3 0 

1 harvest 

A hurdle used in threshiog. 

Salang or Sathag 

0 3 0 

3 years 

A two-pronged pitch-fork. 

Tangli . 

0 8 0 

2 Do. 


A similar fork but with 5 or 7 prongs. 

Minja, Kharka or Ravka 

0 0 3 

1 harvest 

Broom made of pilchi twigs ( dwarf tamarisk), 

Chhajli .. 

0 8 0 

2 years 

Winnowing basket made of $arr (Para. 17, 
Chap. I.) 

Ihh&nna. . 

0 3 0 

Do. 


Sieve of sarr, used for separating grains of 
mixed crops. 


(') The period depends, of course, very much on the amount of work to be done, and 
lome parts of an implement have to be renewed muoh oftener than others. 
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Name. ! 

1 Cost. 

Period, 

Remarks. . . _ 

Agriculture 

Mep ... . 

Phalanra, Phaura or 
SabarkatA. 

Tangar. 

Gadda and Gaddi 

Rs. A. P. 

0 4 0 

0 10 

2 0 0 
Rs. 

30 to 150 

. 

2 years 

2j Do. 

5 Do. 

Agricultural 

. ,, implements. 

An earthen measure. 

A wooden scraper used to clear away dung, or 
bring things together. 

A rope-net for carrying broken straw, &o, 

Two kinds of cart. 


A few of these implements the agriculturist makes himself, 
as the instruments for scaring birds, the threshing hurdle, broom 
and rope-net. The winnowing basket and sieve are bought from 
a Chuhra. The cart and tangli are made to order. The others 
are made up by the carpenter, blacksmith, and other village 
servants, as part of their ordinary duties, the agriculturist supplying 
wood, iron, and coal, but not leather. 

In this District the plough in general use is the manna, which 
is superseding the hal. It is cheaper, and better adapted than the 
hal for grubbing up cane-roots, and is more easily worked. The hal 
is retained because it pulverizes at each successive ploughing the 
earth thrown up at the first ploughing, whereas the manna brings 
up new earth every ploughing, and this is not reduced to a sufficient 
fineness. The pole or beam of the hal consists of three parts, hal, 
gand and sanna. Of these the hal is curved, and is fastened into 
the sole (lew) rather ingeniously. If there is much space between 
the boot and the curve of the hal, the plough is known as ghori; 
but if they are near each other, it is called ujilan In the manna, 
the pole consists of one piece, the hah, or of two, the hals and the 
sanna. The sole is called chan. It and the pole are wedged into 
the manna, which is a block of wood about three feet high, thick at 
the bottom and thin at the top, and inclined to the ground at an 
angle of about 50°. The iron-share (phdld) fits into a staple fixed 
in the upper par t of the sole. The handle is called haiheli, and is a 
peg running through the upper part of the manna, or of an up¬ 
right stick, called jhanoa, in the /wd-plough, which is fastened 
at the bottom to part of the sole projecting backwards. Sketches 
of the two kinds of plough will be found in Mr. Brandreth’s 
Ferozepore Settlement Report, page 36, and Punjab Manufactures, 
page 314, but the woodwork of the manna, is square in them, but 
rounded off in this District. The plough figured at page 342, 
Yol. II, of The Paces of the N.-W. Provinces of India (London, 
1869) is the manna. The cart shown in the same plate is the gaddi. 
The body is curved and rises above the tops of the wheels, while in 
the gad da it is flat and raised but little’above the axle. The gaddi 
is strengthened with thin strips of iron in all directions and has a 
multitude of iron rings round the body. It is much stronger than 
the gaddd, which has none of these supports. A gaddd costs 
about Rs. 30 and a gadhi Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. It is not customary 
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in this district to put blinkers on cattle working the Persian-wheel. 
Cattle working oil-mills have blinkers ( khopa ). When treading out 
grain, cattle are often, perhaps commonly, muzzled. The muzzle 
made of net work is called chhiJcki. 

Three principal courses of husbandry are followed, called in 
the revenue papers dofasli liars ala, ekfasli harsdla , and dofasli 
dosdla, and by the people dofasli as regards the first, and ekfasli as 
regards the other two. 

In the dofasli harsdla course each field conventionally produces 
two crops in the year, one in the spring and one in the autumn. 
In reality, however, it does not do so, even if sugarcane, which 
occupies the ground for nearly a year-, is counted as two crops. 

Thus taking a hundred acres of dofasli harsdla land, they ought 
to produce 200 acres of crops each year, if they really gave two 
each harvest ; whereas they really produce only 167 acres in 
Nawashahr, 161 in Phillaur, 163 in Nakodar and 166 in Jullundur. 
But even this cropping is very severe, and the productive powers 
of land subjected to it would soon be exhausted, if they were not 
kept up artificially by manuring, or naturally by the deposit of 
fertile silt brought down by the Sutlej and the hill streams. Con¬ 
sequently, this system of cultivation is found almost entirely in 
irrigated land, or in unirrigated alluvial lands in the Jullundur 
Sirwal, and in the immediate vicinity of the Sutlej. In ordinary 
dry land manure would be wasted, and sometimes injurious. But 
in some flooded land it may bo profitably applied; and in such case 
the deposit of silt is not needed. Practically, all the irrigated lands 
in the Nakodar and Jullundur Tahsils are cropped according to 
this course, and have been so shown. But in Nawashahr and Phil¬ 
laur a large proportion is cultivated according to one or other of 
the remaining two systems. The reason of this difference is that 
the soil of Jullundur and Nakodar is too light for profitable irrigation 
without heavy manuring, and so it is better to cultivate a small area 
very highly than a larger area roughly; while in Nawashahr and 
P hill aur the soil is firm and strong enough to bear irrigation with 
light manuring supplemented by fallows, and, as the stiff soil 
requires more moisture than is always afforded naturally by rain, 
the people find it advantageous to extend irrigation as much as 
possible, even at some sacrifice of quality. 

The second course ekfasli harsdla , is adopted, because in some 
places natural conditions will not permit of one or other harvest 
being successful. Thus the floods of the Sutlej largely prevent the 
growth of autumn crops near it, and so, too, though in a much 
less degree, the floods in the Bein and some of the hill streams, and 
rushes of ordinary drainage-water, in respect of land exposed to 
their action. On the other hand, an excess of water may necessitate 
the growth of an autumn crop year in year out, when the soil gets 
water-logged and is too wet for a spring crop. In this case rice 
follows rice without any variation. 
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The third course, the dofasli dosdla, is that commonly followed 
in ordinary unirrigated land. In it a spring crop is followed at 
once by an autumn crop and then the ground lies fallow for a year, 
during which it is ploughed up as often as the farmer’s means 
and time permit. This system is evidently a sensible one, for the 
autumn crops, speaking broadly, though less valuable than the 
spring crops, exhaust the soil less. They depend less on it for their 
nutriment, and the repeated ploughings, by keeping down weeds 
and exposing the soil freely to the influence of sun, air and rain, 
enable it to regain in one year the productive power expended on 
the harvests of the previous year. Wren this course is followed, 
the dry lands are divided into two blocks (har) of nearly equal size, 
which are cultivated alternately, one, one year, and the other the 
next. The course is sometimes interrupted, though this may be bad 
farming, as the cultivator cannot resist the chance of a good third 
crop in succession. Thus, in 1884, there was favourable late rain, 
and large areas that had been under autumn crops were at once 
ploughed up and sown with wheat. The wet crop area under the 
ekfasli harsdla and dofasli dosdla courses, per 100 acres of cultiva¬ 
ted land, is 108 acres in Nawashahr and Phillaur, again counting 
sugar-cane as two crops. The rain lands produce about one acre of 
crops per annum to each one shown as cultivated. They are, 
practically speaking, never cultivated under dofasli harsdla system. 

Two other systems are followed, though not largely. In very 
highly cultivated land three crops may be taken in the year. This 
is known as the sihfasli harsdla system. It is only practicable 
when manure is abundant, and is consequently mostly found in the 
neighbourhood of large towns or villages. It is mostly practised 
by Arains, Sainfs and other gardening tribes. The third crop is 
tobacco, or melons, or some other kind of vegetable. 

The last system is the ekfasli dosdla, and is very rarely met, as 
under it only one crop is got in two years, and but little land is so 
bad as to be unable to do better than that. The areas shown at 
measurements as belonging to the various courses are as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Sihfasli 

harsala. 

Dofasli 

harsala. 

Ekfasli 

harsala. 

Dofasli j Ekfasli 
dosala. ; dosala. 

Nawashahr ... . 

Phillaur . 

Nakodar . ... 

Jullundur.. . 

Total 

; 

700 

853 

3,530 

1,367 

25,165 

33,688 

61,193 

65,320 

14,836 

20,110 

39,080 

25,199 

90,049 

94,609 

82,918 

105,255 

”'cs 

6,450 

185,366 

99,225 

372,831 

68 


Nothing will explain better the manner in which a small 
property or holding is cultivated than a statement of facts actually 
recorded. Two holdings, one in Nawashahr, and another in Jullun- 
dur, have been taken as specimens, and the crops grown in each 
field are detailed below, for eight harvests in the case of one and 
for seven as regards the other. 
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Cultivation 
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The total area of the holding is 5*7 acres, of which 3*1 are 
irrigated and 2*6 dry. This area was occupied for the three com¬ 
plete years 1882-84, thus :— 


Sugarcane ... ... . 

1882. 

Acres. 

0*2 

1883. 

Acres. 

0*4 

1884. 

Acres. 

0*4 

Wheat and other spring grain-crops 

3*3 

2-3 

3 4 

Maize and other autumn grain-crops 
and til 

2*3 

1*0 

1*7 

Fodder crops (charri and meth&) ... 

1*2 

1*6 

1*7 

Cotton 

0*2 


• «t 

Fallow 

4*2 

6*1 

4*2 


The numbers of the fields show that the land of this holding 
is situated in several places, and not in one ring-fence. The Jul¬ 
lundur holding exhibits a slightly different system of cropping:— 
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The total area is five acres, of which 2*2 are irrigated, and 2*8 CHAP. XI,A- 
acres dry. This was occupied during the four years thus :— Agriculture 



1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Cultivation 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

of a holding. 

Sugarcane .. 

Wheat and other spring grain- 

1 

09 

0*9 

0*9 

Purser, 4, 18. 

crops 

Maize and other autumn grain- 

2 

2-0 

2*1 

3*3 


crops . 

Fodder crops (charri, sinji and 

0-9 

1*8 

0*6 

2*0 


methd,) 

2-3 

1*3 

1*0 

H 


Cotton ... 

04 


0*2 

02 


Melons, vegetables and tobacco 


02 




Fallow ... 

3-4 

3*8 

5*2 

2*5 



“ The Bet ” is a conventional term including tracts the circum- Cultivation 
stances of which vary much, and which may be divided into two j^dSirwaf 8 * 
main classes : those that do not derive any immediate benefit from Purser, 4,18. 
the river, and those that do. The cultivation of the former differs 
in no material respect from that of the uplands ; but the one-year 
course is rather more followed in unirrigated soils in the Bet. In 
tracts deriving immediate benefit from the river or, in other words, 
that are kept moist by it, the two-years’ course (dofasli dosdla) is 
practically never adopted. A spring crop is grown year after 
year, and that crop is wheat. These remarks also apply to the 
Sirwal in the Jullundur Tahsil. Any irrigation there is in the Bet 
will be found in land tolerably safe from river action, and is 
practised in much the same way as in other tracts. Land close 
to the river, if it lies low and is exposed to Hooding, especially if 
it is of recent formation, is called mand, and varies in quality. 

When new land is thrown up by the river, it is usually sand. Next 
year jpilchi (Tamarix dioica) with, perhaps, flags and reeds, springs 
up ; and shortly there is enough silt deposited to render cultivation 
feasible. It is not uncommon then to sow coarse rice which, if it 
can keep its head above water, is not destroyed by floods. This 
is followed by a spring crop, masar and barley mixed, or singi or 
rnethd, and very often by a mixture of barley, masar, sinji, methd, 
linseed and mustard ( sarhon ) which is used for fodder. Usually 
there is no preceding autumn crop. The land continues to be put 
under these inferior crops till further deposits of silt and eradication 
of the wild growth by cultivation render it fit for wheat, under 
which it continues, till some day the river comes down in flood 
and selects it for its bed, or converts it into a waste of sand. The 
soil may, however, continue to improve, and then will be cultivated 
on the two-crop yearly system, usually producing maize followed 
by wheat, or sugarcane alone. 


The use of manure is well understood, and is practised by 
the people as far as their means permit. The principal manure 
is that of the farmyard, but as the droppings of cattle are largely 
needed for fuel, the fields do. not get all these; and as the cattle 


Manure. 
Purser, 4, 19 , 
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CHAP. II,A. are poorly fed, the supply at the best would be small compared 

Agriculture with the amount of live-stock. The available refuse is earned out 
Manure. by ^ ie women and girls early in the morning, and thrown, with 
the ashes of the house and other sweepings, on the manure heaps 
always found in the vicinity of the homestead. Each owner and 
tenant has his own manure heap. The refuse of non-proprietors 
is thrown in a common heap, which is divided by the proprietors; 
or, if. the non-proprietors have been divided off among different 
proprietors, they put their refuse on the heaps of their respective 
patrons. These heaps are carted away to the fields when needed, 
generally a little before the rains, or in June, for maize, and about 
March for cane. The crop which is always heavily manured is 
maize, and it is not customary to manure further crops immediately 
following it. But cane and wheat on other lands have to be ma¬ 
nured. The fields close to the homestead are also fertilized by the 
visits of the population. Besides manure ploughed into the soil, 
other substances are used, and other methods are adopted. A top 
dressing of pulverized manure is given to some crops. The folding 
of cattle in the fields is understood, but only practised in the very 
smallest way. Kuliev is applied to the roots of cane occasionally. 
False hemp is sometimes grown for the sole purpose of being 
ploughed in as manure. Marling, if the term may be used, is trot 
uncommon in sandy soils, the clay being dug out of tanks, where 
it has become charged with matter deposited by cattle when drink¬ 
ing, or washed down from the lanes and dung-hills. Occasionally 
the whole soil will be inverted to a depth of two feet by means of 
the shovel-mattock, a most laborious task. The crops usually 
manured before sowing are maize, pepper, cane, tobacco, and vege¬ 
tables (except some gourds). Wheat, tobacco, maize and cane are 
top dressed. Cane gets kuller, but only in places; and it is said that 
the other three crops last mentioned do so, too, but if so, it must 
be very rarely indeed. The above remarks apply to irrigated land. 
Land flooded by the liver is not usually manured, nor are dry 
lands, except in the Sirwal, where cane and maize fields are in this 
matter treated as irrigated land would be, and the same is not 
seldom the case as regards those crops in the Bet. Manure is of 
considerable value in big towns and villages, and disputes about it 
occasionally come into court. 

Manured lands occupy about 15 per cent, of the total culti¬ 
vated area. In the Famine Report of 1879 it was stated (p. 251) 
that the average annual allowance of manure per acre is 252 
maunds on land constantly manured and 112 on land occasionally 
manured. 

Of manured land niain goira means simply the immediate 
vicinity of a village or town, and main the same when in a foul 
state. As the land close to the village is used by the people as a 
mine, and as it is most conveniently situated for reception of the 
manure of the cattle-sheds, it is the most highly manured land of 
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the yillage and the ideas of proximity and manuring have become 
identical. Some very richly fertilized land away from the home¬ 
stead may also be called main, but all manured hand is not mdin. 
Practically all irrigated land must get more or loss manure if it is 
not to become exhausted, and the mdin area is only two-fifths of 
that irrigated. 

Out of the total population 466,685 persons or 51 per cent, 
are directly dependent upon agriculture. 'Of these again 86 per 
cent, are actual workers and 64 their dependents, Of the above 
population dependent on agriculture again over 82 per cent, are 
owners and of these the vast majority are cultivating owners. 
The number of mortgagees is only 2,689, which is doubtless below 
the mark. Occupancy tenants number 29,173, of whom only 2,404 
sublet their lands. Tenants-at-will number 39,817, almost all 
actually cultivating. Thus tho bulk of the agriculturists in this 
District cultivate themselves, only 8 per cent, being receivers of 
rent in any form. The number returned as partially, supported 
by agriculture is only 3,747, which is doubtless far below the real 
number. Of the cultivated area half is held by cultivating owners. 

Agriculture also provides for 6,358 persons employed as 
agricultural labourers, of whom 2,500 are shown as farm servants 
or Mmas, who are paid monthly or half yearly, the rest being 
field labourers, who receive daily wages. For classes of labourers 
and their wages see page 158 above. 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than 
that of the proprietors or tenants themselves, was thus noticed 
in answers furnished by the District Officer and inserted in 
the Famine Report of 1879 (page 714) :— 

“The agriculturists of the District employ hired field labourers in 
weeding the fields, reapiug crops, in threshing and storing graiu. Such 
labourers are of two sorts; (1) regular servants who receive one or I wo 
rupees per month and their daily victuals and clothes, and (2) hired 
men called Sepiddrs, who are paid in kind at the rate of a J of a seer 
in the maund. The persons so employed are usually of the Chnmar 
and Sweeper castes, who, when not employed iu the fields, earn their 
livelihood by other normal means. The estimated number of persons so 
employed is 6 per cent, of the total population of the District. The con¬ 
dition of these field labourers is not much inferior to that of the poorer 
agriculturists who cultivate their own holdings; as regards indebtedness 
or inability to subsist, from harvest to harvest, they usually live by a. 
credit account with a village trader settled wheu the harvest is reaped.” 

Sugarcane is the revenue-paying crop of the District, and the 
number of villages in the uplands in which there is no cane is 
small, if uninhabited estates are excluded. But in the lowlands, 
along the river, the cultivation of this crop is much less general- 
For this there are several causes : danger of destruction by floods, 
inferiority of soil, absence of wells, ravages of pigs, and, in some 
cases, the disinclination of the river-tribes to submit to the hard 
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CHAP.II,A- work cane imperatively requires if it is to be a paying crop. The 

Agriculture area sown varies considerably from year to year, the variation 
Sugarcane depending chiefly on the zammdars’ views concerning the course 
of the sugar market. If the demand is brisk, the area is large ; 
with a falling market, the extent of land sown falls too; though 
it is all chance what prices may be when the crop has been cut 
and crushed nine or ten months after being sown. There are 
other causes, or the variation. If the autumn crops have been 
bad, it may be fnecessary to devote land and labour to artificial 
fodder which would otherwise be given to cane, while the cattle 
may not be able to manage more than a limited area, owing to 
want of sufficient food. Again, cotton is, in places, a formidable 
rival of sugarcane, and if cotton prospects are good, may take its 
place to a considerable extent. Except in favourably situated Bet 
lands, and Srrwal tracts having Bet characteristics, the crop cannot 
be grown without artificial irrigation. What in ordinary years 
is a swamp, may in a dry year be a splendid cane-field ; but such 
swamps are rare, and the largo unirrigated area shown under cane 
in the Assessment Reports is duo simply to wrong classification of 
Varieties of S0 ^ S ‘ ^-kout seven-eighths of the cane grown is irrigated. Five 

canos' 6 ' es ° kinds of cane are grown : Pona, Ghhan, Dhaulu, Wear and Kinma. 

Pona is a large, thick, juicy cane, which is cut into slices and 
chewed. It is never used for making sugar, and is grown only in 
the neighbourhood of large towns. Ghhan occupies probably not 
less than 85 per cent, of the cane-area.. It is almost the only 
kind found in Nakodar (where it is called leattha), and in Jullundur, 
with the exception of some dhaulu in the Sirwal. In the other 
two Tahsils also chhan predominates immensely. It is a rather thin 
cane of reddish colour, and grows to a height of from seven to eight 
feet. It yields less juice than dhaulu, but the juice is said'to be 
richer in saccharine matter, though this is very doubtful. This 
latter variety is, as its name implies, of a whitish colour. It is a 
thicker cane than chhan and grows to about the same height. 
Accounts vary so much as to which of the two kinds is the more 
hardy that it is probable there is not much to choose between them. 
It is said the cured sugar made from dhaulu is whiter, of better 
quality, and, in consequence, dearer than that made from chhan. 
Kindra and el'car are not grown alone, and are very rarely to be 
seen. Kindra has a rather soft fibre which fits it for being eaten. 
It is of a yellowish colour with green lines. In thickness it is 
intermediate between chhan and dhaulu, and the same would seem 
to be the case in respect of yield of juice and sugar. The last 
remark applies also to dear, the stalk of which is hard with black 
lines, and nearly as thick as that of dhaulu. From the locality in 
which it is found, clhaulu would seem to be profitably grown in firm, 
clayish soil, and to be unsuitable for the lighter loams. The area 
under cane has, since last settlement, increased by about half per 
cent, per annum, which is somewhat less than half the annual in¬ 
crease in irrigation. 
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Two systems of cultivation are recognized, but as one is again CHAP- II,A. 
divided into two, there are really three orthodox methods of pro- Agriculture 
ceeding; occasionally, cane at once succeeds cane, and even wheat, gystera c f 
but such husbandry is reprobated. In the first system, known as cultivation, 
the sdnivin (also nulln or nurm) system, a spring crop, usually Purser > *> 26 - 
wheat, is taken, and then the ground lies fallow for nearly a year 
(from the end of April till the end of March). Till the rains begin 
in July the ground lies untouched. During the rains it is ploughed 
about four times at intervals. In the cold weather it is ploughed 
about five times, and rolled after each ploughing. When seed-time 
comes, water is given, and the ground ploughed, and rolled four 
or five times. There is no fixed number of ploughings, but the 
general rule is that the more the better. Eighteen to twenty are 
about the average, according to popular report, but in such matters 
exaggeration is very common. 

The sdnvnn course is considered the best method of cultivating 
cane, as the produce in quality, and, some say, quantity, is decidedly 
superior to that obtained by the other systems. 

In irrigated lands it is practised only in the Dhak, being the 
common system in part of this tract. In the Sirwal unirrigated 
lands both systems are found, and in the Bet the samrin prevails. 

Here, too, cane often follows cane at once if the river deposits are 
rich. The second system is called badh (stubble, from badhna to 
cut, reap), and is sub-divided into the autumn and spring badh. In 
the case of the former, when an autumn crop, maize, cotton, false- 
hemp (sun) or mash (a pulse) has been taken, the ground is prepared 
for cane, which is put down three or four months afterwards. The 
ground is watered before the autumn crop is cut. After reaping, 
it is ploughed, and till seed-time there will be two or three plough¬ 
ings every month. At seed-time, the field is irrigated, and ploughed 
and rolled four or five times. In the case of the spring badh , maize 
or cotton is followed by a green fodder crop, methd (Trigondla 
foenum gmecum) or sinji (MeUlotus pmifiora, ), and as soon as this 
is cleared off, cane succeeds at once. Owing to the scarcity of land 
and the necessity of growing much fodder, the spring badh is 
usually adopted. Under it the ground is watered once, and some 
times twice, and then ploughed or rolled four or five times. 
Ploughings in the Bet and Sfrwal are much as in the uplands, except 
that in the Bet they cannot begin till the river has gone down, and namiring. 
the soil has dried to some extent. Sdnwin lands are manured just 
before sowing. Five to six tons to the acre of farm-yard manure 
are ploughed in dry and then the field is irrigated. The manure 
given to the preceding crop has to suffice in badh lands. Cane is 
not usually grown in very highly manured lands, as too rich dress¬ 
ing is said to prevent, to a considerable extent, the concentration 
of the juice, and to cause deterioration in the quality of the produce. 

After sowing, pulverized manure may be scattered over the field, 
or it, or biller, may be applied to the roots of the plants. But there 
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is no fixed rule on this point. Seed-cane is preserved in three ways. 
The most common is to cut down the quantity required, about 5,000 
canes per acre, and bury them, after cutting off the arrow, in a 
shallow pit, placing them horizontally and covering them with six 
inches of earth. Another plan, used only in respect of dhavM , is 
to cut off a piece about nine inches long just under the arrow and 
to bury bundles composed of 200 to 250 of such pieces ujiright in 
the ground, but otherwise as before described. The third plan is 
to leave the cane standing in the field. This gives the best seed 
when it succeeds ; but the cane has to be protected from pilferers 
and is liable to be seriously injured by frost. About one-twentieth 
of the crop is needed for seed. The proper time for sowing is 
from the middle of March to the middle of April; but, if necessary, 
cane may be put down in the following month. The seed-cane, 
after being trashed, is cut into pieces, about nine inches long. 
The sower follows the plough, which is run across the field, the 
ploughing being wide, and drops the pieces into the furro w, so that 
the distance between each piece is about equal to the length of his 
foot. He presses clown each piece, taking great care that it lies 
straight in the same-direction as the furrow. The field is rolled 
after sowing, by which operation the cuttings are covered with 
earth. Ratooning is never practised. The young canes appear 
above ground in about a fortnight. A few days previously the 
field is hoed rvith a short cane-hoe, called bdnyuri or bagiiri, con¬ 
sisting of a broad blade set at an angle of about 45° to tho handle, 
which is 15 to 18 inches long. This hoeing is called annigodi (from 
cmhd , blind, and godud to hoe), because the plants are not visible, 
Avhen it takes place. After this the field is rolled, and made into 
beds if irrigation is needed. About a week after the plants appear 
above ground they are Avatered, and Avhen the ground has got dry 
enough, it is hoed again, but this time Avith the ordinary flat trowel 
or ramba. After hoeing, the ground is beaten with a piece of 
Avood. This is to pulverize the soil and keep in the moisture. 
Some boat before and after hoeing; others substitute rolling for 
beating. After this the field is irrigated, hoed and beaten about 
once every ten days, till the end of June. When the rains set in, 
and the cane is about 2| feet high, the spaces betAVeen the canes arc 
hoed up Avith a hi hi, a heavy shovel-mattock, Avorked by a man 
standing up. After the rains the cane Avill be irrigated two or threo 
times. Crushing begins about the end of November ; but the mills 
are not fully at work till a fortnight later, even in ordinary years. 
Some fields are fenced, but in many cases they are not so protected, 
but are Avatched by men specially appointed for the purpose, each 
of whom looks after a number of fields. The canes are rarely tied 
together, except the outer ones, which thus form a sort of fence 
for the rest, and Avhen there is danger of the plants being laid. 
Trashing, or stripping the cane of its leaves, usually takes place in 
the field, but not seldom at the mill. The arrow («</) is cut off, 
and goes to the trasher as his remuneration. He feeds his cattle 
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on it. After trashing, the canes are tied in bundles and carted CHAP-II,A- 
to the mill. Agriculture 

The chief enemies of cane are rats, -white-ants and other Diseases 
insects, and frost. Rats appear to attack only plants that are laid, of tane U8mi ° a 
Their ravages can be checked by clearing away the undergrowth 
and letting in light. White-ants destroy the seed cuttings. The 
other noxious insects are Ida, gadcU or sum, and grnmodn. Tela 
is believed to be the Aphis laniyera. It appears about the end of 
the rains, and the characteristic feature of the disease it causes is 
the oily liquid it exudes on to the plants attacked. Only heavy 
rain can check tela. The same is the case as regards gaddi , said to 
be a reddish insect preying on the inside leaf of the arrow, and thus 
stopping all growth. This may be the larva of what is familiarly 
known as “ daddy-longlegs.” Gurmvdn is described here as a 
greyish-yellow caterpillar which eats the young- shoot as it springs 
from the ground. Thorough hoeing is the best way of keeping it 
and white-ants in check. Frost is very injurious, as it prevents 
crystallization. The damage done by wild pigs has been already 
noticed (chapter I). 

The sugar-mill, called belna, is usually situated on the outskirts of .®^ action 
of the homestead. In its native form it consists of four uprights plrleri 4, 27 . 
sunk in an excavation in the ground, on which are fixed two 
horizontal rollers, one above the other, having each a large vertical 
cog-wheel, at opposite sides of the pit. A horizontal cog-wheel 
fixed above them, turned by two or three long levers to which 
bullocks are yoked, causes the horizontal wheels, and with them 
the rollers, to revolve in opposite directions, and between these 
rollers the cane, tied up in bundles about nine inches in diameter, 
is pressed. The juice falls down on to a tray, and is thence carried 
to an earthen pot placed at one side of the excavation, by a wooden 
spout. The belna is made of phuldhd (Acacia Modesto) and kikar 
(Acacia Arcibied). The cog-wheels are made of the former wood, 
the rest of the machine of the latter. Only the cog-wheels are 
bought. They cost about Rs. 25. The rest of the mill the agri¬ 
culturist gets made up by the village carpenter, supplying the 
Avood himself. The rollers require constant renewal. The cost of 
keeping a belna in order is from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per annum. The 
bullocks, yoked to the levers, walk round and round the pit in 
Avhich the mill stands. If they are strong, only two yoke are 
needed; if weak, three are employed. Two men or boys are required 
to drive them. At the mill itself usually three men are employed, 
two at one side and one opposite them; but sometimes there are 
only two, one at each side. These pass the bundles backwards and 
forwards, and re-arrange them as they get out of order passing 
through the rollers, till all the juice that can be extracted has been 
pressed out. There are different Avays of crushing, but they need 
not be noticed in detail. Experiments shoAV that about 54 per cent, 
of the weight of the canes brought to the mill is the amount of juice 
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CHAP H.A obtained. Rather more than one-third of the same weight is good 
Agriculture cane-fibre fit for rope making, and the rest is broken fibre fit only 
for fuel. (11 When the vessel into which the juice drains is full, it is 
removed to the boiling-house and another put in its place, or else 
the contents are ladled into another pot and so removed. 


Conversion 
of juice. 
Purser, i, 28, 


The boiling-house is close to the mill. It consists of a single 
room with a fiat roof and mud walls. At one end a pit is dug in 
the ground, connected by a hole with a similar pit on the outside. 
The former is the furnace; into the latter the ashes are raked out 
through the hole. Only one pan is used in boiling. It covers the 
top of the furnace. A small stoke-hole runs in a slanting direction 
from the floor of the boiling-house into the furnace. Either rdb 
or gnr may be made. In the case of rdb, the juice, after straining, 
is poured into the pan and boiled till the scum breaks, which takes 
place in a few minutes. Then the boiler pours in the viscous 
extract of the bark of a hill-tree, usually the puld (Kydia calycina) 
or the bahal or dhamdn (Greivia oppositifolia ), and sometimes the 
falsa (Grewia Asia Idea), This is called sulddi , and brings the scum 
to the top, whence it is skimmed off. Boiling goes on, and sulddi 
is added twice again, and also some plain water. Scum is carefully 
removed. After tho scum breaks, the second stage, or when the 
charge is rising, begins, and lasts almost to the end, when the third 
stage occurs, during which the charge is bubbling. In this a little 
oil is poured into the pan, to check too rapid ebullition, and almost 
immediately after, when the proper consistency has been obtained, 
the concentrated juice, or rdb, is ladled out of the pan into an 
earthen bowl, whence it is transferred to large jars, in which it is 
kept till it goes to the curing-house. Rdb is only of use for curing, 
and is not made by zammdars, though they supply all the labour, 
except the rdbin or boiler, who is the servant of the curer. They 
are paid for the rdb turned out at a rate agreed on. Gnr is a finished 
product, and is made by the agriculturists for their own use, or 
sale as gnr. Its ordinary manufacture is very simple. It is boiled 
without any straining, or skimming, or infusion of suhldi or oil, 
till of a rather greater consistency than rdb; that is, till it is a soft 
pasty mass, but not at all liquid. Just at the end of the boiling it 
is stirred repeatedly. The concrete is then put on a wide earthen 
platter and kneaded till it is dry enough to retain the shape given 
it, when it is made into lumps about four pounds in weight, called 
bheli or rori. In the Dhak and Sirwal more care is taken in making 
gar, and the juice is strained and skimmed. The produce is superior 
to the ordinary article, and is made into small cakes like a bun, 
never more than a pound and a half in weight, and called pesi. 
From superior cane shakar is made. This is simply gur reduced to 
a powder. But it cannot be made into lumps, as its particles will 
not adhere. It is boiled as pesi gur. 


(1) The Bikia machine leaves no fibre fit for rope making. This is its most serious drawback. 
The old wooden mills have now been largely superseded by the iron mills made at Nahan and 
elsewhere. 
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The curing-house contains one or more vats made of brick and CHAP. II,A. 
mud-plaster. At the bottom are placed at intervals poles or 
branches of trees. These and the sides of the vat are covered with 
matting, and a cloth is spread over the floor matting. The rdb is s 4 “ 
poured into the vat, and for some days the house is kept full of 
smoke to dry the mb. Then the latter is smoothed down and 
covered with a layer of jdld, an aquatic plant ( Hydrilla verticUlata). 

The effect of this is to turn the upper crust of the rdb white. Every 
third day fresh jdld is added, being put under the old layers, and 
the upper crust is scraped off. This is done in the evening, and the 
next day the sugar thus got is placed on coarse sacking and tram¬ 
pled by men for several hours in the sun, after which it is of a 
very pale straw colour. This process is repeated till the curer 
thinks he has got as much out of his rdb as he can, which usually 
occurs in six weeks to two months. In the meantime the syrup, 
or molasses, in the rdb has been draining away into the interstices 
between the poles at the bottom of the vat, and has thence passed 
by openings in the vat into a well or cellar under the curing-room. 

When the curing is completed, the manufacturer has three products : 

(1) khand, the upper layers, (2) talauueha , tho lower layer, and (3) 
shim, molasses. Khand is by some divided into rhitM khand. and 
seconds. The former is white and superior to the latter, which is 
yellowish. Talauueha is coarse and of a brown colour. About 
one-tenth of the rdb is lost in manufacture*. About three-tenths of 
the rdb becomes khand, or talauncha; the rest is molasses. From 
this last product guv is not seldom made. The syrup is boiled till 
of sufficient consistency when it is put into bags where it settles in 
a solid mass, Chitti khand goes mostly to the Upper Punjab, 
seconds to the Malwa and Rajputana, which also form the best 
market for gwr and molasses, for which Sind, too, is a good cus¬ 
tomer. The more common refined sugars are known as cMni or 
bura, misn and kuza misri, which may be roughly described as soft 
refined sugar, lump-sugar and sugareandy. They are made in 
small quantities by confectioners for local consumption 

The difference between the produce of gnr and rdb is incon- Profits from 
siderable, about five per cent.; as though rdb is less concentrated cane - 
than gur, it contains fewer impurities. It is less consumed by the 
workmen during the process of manufacture. An average of 27 
maunds, or say one ton, per acre may be assumed for both The 
price of gnr is about 15 sers (of 21bs. each) to the rupee, and of 
rdb about 16 sers The value of an acre of cane, then, would not 
be more than Rs. 75 at the outside. If a stranger were to hire 
labour and rent land for sugar cultivation, it would cost him about 
Rs. 105 per irrigated acre, and he would lose Rs. 30, thus more 
than justifying the saying : Par hathen banj, sanehi lcheti—Kabhi 
na hole bate he tenti; implying that he who trades or cultivates 
through another would not make the difference between 32 and 33 
as profit. The average rent of cane land is about Rs. 15 per acre 
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and a man who pays that rent will probably not be content with 
less than Rs. 20 profit for himself. The profits to the zamindar 
from cane are not so much those of an agriculturist, as those derived 
from his wages as a workman, and from the hire of his cattle, and 
his profits as worlcer-up of raw material which must be manufac¬ 
tured on the spot and at'onco. The sugar-curer makes about Rs. 
24 per cent, profit. But there is a good deal of risk in the trade. 
The Census of 1901 showed 544 sweetmeat makers, 517 makers of 
sugar, molasses and gw by hand, besides 448 sweetmeat sellers in 
the district. The number of sugar mills at work in the season 
1888-84 was 10,043, which gives nearly 8f acres per mill. In the 
Sikh time there was a tax on mills, and this kept the number down. 
Now, though, as a rule, mills are worked by partnership, the number 
is needlessly high. There were 5,857 mills making rdb as against 
4,186 making gnr. In Nawashahr 86, in Phillaur 55, in Jullundur 
43, and in Nakodar 34 per cent of the mills were rdb mills. The 
approximate mortgage money on each acre of crops in the tahsils, 
in the same order, was Rs. of, Rs. 4, Rs. 5 and Rs. 4J. These 
facts run counter to the popular notion that, where rdb is most 
made, there the cultivator is most in debt. But local circum¬ 
stances, such as the predominance of dhaulu cane in Nawashahr 
and the favourable situation of Nakodar for supplying the demand 
for gur in the country south of the Sutlej, account for this 
contradiction. 

Maize is the chief food of the people during the cold weather, 
and is one of the three most important crops of the district, the 
others being wheat and sugarcane. It is known by the name of 
ehlmUdn , but makki is well understood, and if the people speak of 
■jowdr, they mean maize. The bulk of the crop consists of one kind, 
locally known as Idt, kdthi, makhi or Mum, with orange-yellow 
cobs. Other kinds are dhusri, or dhusra , and dagh with light yellow 
cobs intermixed with white grains; dhamakka, also with orange- 
yellow cobs; and dhamakki with white cobs. Besides, purple cobs 
will be found in all kinds. There are no superstitions connected 
with these last, as there are among the North-American Indians, 
and they are not looked upon as better or worse than ordinary 
cobs. About 85,500 acres are the yearly average area under maize, 
of which all but 2,000 acres are under the first kind. Maize is 
not grown in unirrigated land, except where the soil is naturally 
moist, as along the Sutlej or in the Sirwal. About 71,000 acres are 
irrigated, and 14,500 unirrigated. The soil selected is the most 
highly manured that can be got, and is generally in the immediate 
vicinity of the homestead. Maize requires heavy manuring, and 
every other crop must wait till its wants are supplied. It is almost 
invariably grown in dqfasli land, or such as produces two crops in 
the year. It is usually preceded by wheat or some fodder crop, as 
sinjt or methd , sometimes by cane and occasionally by cotton, and 
is followed by the same crops. In river lands the course is less 
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certain, as fclie quality of the soil changes, and masar often takes CHAP-II,A- 
the place of wheat. Otherwise the systems of cultivation on dry Agriculture 
and wet lands do not differ materially, except for the absence of JIaize _ 
irrigation in the former. On irrigated lands, as soon as the work 
of the spring harvest is sufficiently advanced to allow the farmer 
some leisure, manure, at the rate of ten cart-loads, or, say 4^ to 5 
tons to the acre, is carted out to the field and left there in heaps. 

The manure is the usual farmyard refuse. As the maize fields are 
near the homestead, they benefit from the native system of dispen¬ 
sing Avith fixed latrines. The manure ought to be on the ground 
at latest by the end of June, as the rains may then break at any 
time, and as soon as they do, ploughing begins. The field is 
ploughed up three or four times in between the manure heaps. Then 
when seed-time approaches, the manure is spread and ploughed 
in. Next the field is rolled and ploughed, and the seed, at about 16 
lbs. to the acre, is dropped into the furrows by hand. Another 
rolling follows, and irrigation beds are formed. The proper seed-time 
is the 20th of Hawaii and five following days, or, say, the first week in 
August. But a feAV days before or after make no great difference. 

The farmer always hopes to be able to do his ploughing and sowing 
on rain, but if the rains hold off, he has to irrigate. Maize is sown 
thick, although the rustic saw deprecates this procedure, and says 
that, a man should be able to walk through the field in a wadded 
quilt without touching the plants (Lef di bukkal marks, Chhalian 
rich dijrfi /). The plant appears above ground in about a week, 
and, if there is no rain, a watering is needed. After about another 
week the field is weeded Avith a khu-rpa, or chisel-shaped trowel, or, 
in the Sinval, Avith. the cane-hoe. Another weeding should take 
place about a fortnight afterwards, and a third about the end of 
September ; but the last is very commonly omitted, and in the 
Sirwal a ploughing is sometimes substituted for it. The crop re¬ 
quires much moisture, and if rain is not ample, water must be 
supplied artificially About the middle of September, when the 
plant is about two or three feet high, a watering is usually given to 
consolidate the panja or lower stalk, and one or two more before 
the crop ripens, which takes place just three months after sowing, 
or at the beginning of November. Some little maize is sown in 
Hdr (middle of June to middle of July). This also ripens in three 
months. It is used only roasted, the grain being eaten off the cob. 

Maize is usually fenced. Commonly a row or two of great millet is 
grown round the field, partly to obtain good millet-seed, and partly 
to protect the maize. Pigs and birds are the greatest enemies of 
this crop. The latter are scared from platforms, for which purpose 
slings are employed. A caterpillar {sandhi) attacks maize. It 
sometimes suffers from a disease called ukherd, in which the roots 
dry up ; and it is liable to be laid by the heavy wind-storms Avith 
which the rainy season usually closes. When ripe, the crop is cut 
close to the earth with a sickle, and left on the ground for a day. 

It is then placed fix dry in shocks of a convenient size, with the cobs 
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CHAP- II,A. pointing upwards. After about a fortnight the cobs are extracted 

Agriculture from the sheaths, either on the field, or more commonly at the 

Mails owner’s house, and the grain is separated from the core by threshing 
with sticks. The cob consists by weight of three parts grain and 
one part core (gid). The last is used for fuel. Maize is never 
given green to cattle. When ripe, the leaves and thinner parts of 
the stalk are fair fodder, but inferior to great millet. The harder 
portions of the stalks are rejected by cattle, and are good only for 
fuel or manure. The grain is used in four ways: (1) it may be 
roasted as before mentioned; (2) it may be coarsely ground and 
boiled as porridge ; (d) it is parched in an oven; or (4) it is ground 
into meal of which cakes are made. This is the usual method of 
use. In the cold-weather evenings, the public ovens of the grain- 
parchers are a prominent feature of village-life. The first and 
second methods are rarely Followed. The average yield of maize 
per acre may be taken as about 17 mans, or a little over 12 cwts. 

Cotton: The best cotton is grown in the Manjki, as the best sugar-cane 

puner 4, 32. } g f 0UI id in the Dhak. The tract of country where the three taksils 
of Jullundur, Nakodar and Pbillaur meet, is that most suited for 
the cultivation of cotton. Here one village in each tahsil has a 
local reputation as regards the production of this plant—Jamsher, 
Boparae and Jandiala. Indeed, the .Pbillaur village, Jandiala, is 
supposed to have been specially blessed by one of the Kartarpur 
Gurus, who, coming early in the season to the village, was presented 
with an abundant offering of cotton, on which he said that, while 
cotton would be grown everywhere, it was in Jandiala that the 
outturn would bo really fine (Kapds lagegi sdrhe, Jhar jfuwegi 
Jandidla ). Cotton is usually grown in irrigated land, either after 

irrigated, maize followed by green fodder crops (sinji or metltd), or 
else after wheat. In the former case, the system is called sdmdn, 
in the latter nuliii. Sdnwin land is ploughed up two or three times 
in the cold weather, and then lies till May, when it is watered and 
ploughed. The seed, at the rate of about 1G lbs. to the acre, is 
then smeai'cd Avith cowdung to prevent the separate seeds adhering 
to each other, and is sown broadcast, after which the field is rolled 
and ploughod. This ploughing is called chhamb. Next another 
ploughing and rolling take place, and then irrigation-beds are 
formed. In nultn land the seed is steeped about four hours in 
water, and sown as before described, but from a fortnight to a 
month later. If the nights are cold, the young plants are liable to 
suffer from the attacks of a sort of grasshopper, called tol-a, but 
only until the first two loaves have been developed. Sdmdn cotton 
is irrigated in the latter half of June, and weeded with a broad 
trowel ( ramba ). If the rains are favourable, the crop is only weeded 
a couple of times while they last, but if not, it has to be watered 
too when necessary, and in this latter case it may be attacked by 
tela, the only remedy for which is copious irrigation or rain. About 
the beginning of September, bolls form, and are liable to be 
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stripped from the bushes by storms of rain and wind, or even by CHAP. II,A. 
excessive dews. The less rain there is now, and the more artificial Agriculture 
irrigation takes place, the better. The crop ought to be watered 
twice in the latter half of September and first half of October, and irrigated/ 
nutin cotton should get an extra watering and weeding in this 
month. About the end of September picking begins, and lasts 
three months. Picking is done by women, who get three pounds of 
unginned cotton per day as wages. The average outturn of irriga¬ 
ted cotton is about 550 lbs. to the acre, of which 180 lbs. are lint 
and 870 lbs. seed. The latter is usually separated from the lint by 
the traders, who buy unginned cotton. But the agriculturists them¬ 
selves extract the seed of the cotton they keep for their own use. 

They are very particular to select the largest and best bolls for 
future sowing, and separate the seed of these a little before seed¬ 
time. Only one kind of cotton is grown, Icapds. Another kind, 
known as norma, is heard of, but no one appears to grow it. Tela 
and tolca seem the only diseases, if they can be so called, from which 
cotton suffers. Tela is fully described on page 487 of “Punjab 
Pi’oducts,” and is noticed in p. 178 of this Chapter, as regards sugar¬ 
cane. Cotton stalks are used for fuel and fencing. They are of 
no other use. When cotton is grown in unirrigated land, it is umrrigatea. 
generally found in fields intended for a spring crop, which could 
not be put down for want of seasonable rain. The land has been 
ploughed up several times during the rains, and will be ploughed 
again twice in the first two months of the year. About the middle 
of April the ground is ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast, at the 
same rate as for irrigated cotton. Another ploughing follows, and 
the field is then rolled once. Nothing more is done till the rainy 
season, when the crop is weeded twice, when weeds and grass get 
too luxuriant. If the rains are very heavy, a ploughing may take 
the place of the two weedings. The picking season begins at the 
same time as that of irrigated cotton, but ceases about a month 
sooner. The yield may be taken at 830 lbs. of unginned cotton per 
acre. In this district raw cotton is composed of nearly one-third 
lint and two-thirds seed. The latter is fed to cattle, and, if they 
are milch-cattle, it is usually boiled for thorn. The area under 
cotton is on an average about 25,000 acres, of which approximately 
five-sixths are irrigated. 


Gharri is the name used to denote great millet (Holms Sorghum ) Gharri, 
either grown thick for fodder, or grown for the sake of the grain, Fw * er > 
and so represents what elsewhere is called jowdr as well as what is 
designated charrt. Jowar here usually means maize. In this district 
charrt is not grown for its grain, except in single rows round fields 
of maize. As the soil is good and the cultivation is high, the grain 
yielded by charri in such a situation is fine and well suited for seed. 

The fodder crop is grown on land off which a spring crop has been 
taken. The system of cultivation is most simple. About the middle 
of July, when it rains, the seed is sown broadcast, at the rate of 
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65 to 70 lbs. to the acre, after which the field is ploughed once and 
rolled. Some zamindars plough once shortly before sowing. This 
ploughing is called ■ubaran, and is not common; while it is still 
more uncommon to sow early, as in that case the crop is supposed 
to get woody and to be consequently less suitable for fodder. But 
in 1884 a good deal of charri was put down at once after the first 
shower in the middle of June, as the popular voice had erroneously 
decided that the rains would probably fail that year, and the experi¬ 
ence of 1883 was that men who put down their crops after the 
first fall get something, while those who delayed, waiting for more 
favourable circumstances, never get another chance of sowing. 
Gharri is not usually grown alone, but mixed with, moth or mung or 
both. If it is grown by itself, it is cut down with the sickle ( ddtri ), 
but if with other crops, or much mixed with grass, with the trowel 
(khurpd). About the middle of September it begins to be cut for 
the purpose of mixing with the dry fodder of cattle; but regular 
reaping does not take place till a month later. The outturn is 
almost four tons (dry) to the acre When cha vri is groAvn for the sake 
of grain, the heads are cut off and threshed out in the usual way by 
cattle without the phalli, Gharri suffers from tda(p. 188 below). 
It may also be injured by hail, and by too much or too little rain. 
When prolonged rain is experienced the plant turns yellow and is 
stunted. This is called sela, If the rains fail charri dries up and 
becomes poisonous enough to kill cattle. It is a favourite food of 
locusts when they visit the country. About one-eighth of the total 
crop area is under charri. 

Moth is sown either by itself or mixed with charri . In the 
latter case it is used for fodder. It is cut green with the charri and, 
in fact, treated just as that crop. When grown alone, moth is 
usually found in light sandy soils, Its cultivation is most simple. 
The seed is flung down broadcast and ploughed in. A second 
ploughing is rare. 18 lbs. of seed go to the acre ; and the best 
seed-time is the latter half of June. Heavy rain is very bad for 
this crop, and if there is much when it is in flower, about the middle 
of September, the flowers fall off and the crop. fails. Moth is cut 
with the sickle about the end of October, and threshed. Moth 
fodder is considered very good for cattle, especially in the cold wea¬ 
ther when it is mixed with broken wheat-straw. When cut green, 
just before ripening, when the grain has set, it is thought most 
excellent food for horses, and is known as gharar, Moth grain is 
commonly used for human food in the shape of a mixed dish known 
as hhichri. Boiled and mixed with crude sugar it is considered 
unsurpassed for getting horses and bullocks, at the end of the cold 
weather, into what natives look upon as good condition. Moth 
apparently suffers from no disease worth mention. 

Bice is grown to a considerable extent and in two very 
different kinds of soil. It is the first crop put down in new alluvial 
land thrown up by the river, land too poor to grow anything else; 
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and it is also grown in swampy clays and stiff loams. It is, there¬ 
fore, found mostly along the Sutlej, in the valley of the Eastern 
Neri of Nawashahr, in places along the Bern in that tahsil, especially 
where the Jadla and Garshankar Befns meet, and in the scattered 
chanib lands of the Jullundur Tahsil. In new river lands the 
cultivation is of the very roughest. If possible a ploughing takes 
place after sowing, but if not, the seed is simply flung broadcast on 
the ground. Sowing takes place from the middle of March to the 
middle of April, in June, and up to the middle of July, and the crop 
is cut in the latter half of October. Rice grown in such land is 
known as dhdn in Nawashahr and munji in Phillaur and Nakodar. 
In the swampy soils two systems of cultivation arc practised. In 
one, the rice is sown broadcast or by dribbling, about the beginning 
of April, after the ground has been prepared by ploughing and 
rolling, and the seed is ploughed in. This system is known as hi jar. 
No manure is applied, and irrigation is generally unnecessary. 
When rice is sown broadcast, the seed is previously steeped in water 
till it commences to germinate. Broadcast sowings also take place 
when the field has been turned into mud, as described below. In 
the second system, which is only adopted for the best kinds of rice, 
nurseries are formed about the middle of April, and the young 
seedlings are transplanted about the beginning of July. The ground 
is well watered and, while under water, is ploughed up and 
harrowed, till the field is turned into mud. This operation is known 
as Jcaddu. When it is completed, the plants are taken out of the 
nursery and stuck down into the mud by hand. This system is 
called Mb or Mir. The grain obtained by it is superior to that got 
by the other system. No manuring takes place and, as a rule, no 
further irrigation is needed. Under the second system the crop ripens 
early in November, and under the former about five or six weeks 
earlier. The kinds of rice grown from seedlings are munji and jhona, 
and from seed sown broadcast munji and dhdn. Sathi is said to be a 
variety of dhdn, and gets its name from ripening in sixty days, whence 
the verse :— SatM palihi mtldn dinin, je pdni mile a,thin dinin. 
Sathi will ripen in sixty days if it gets water every eight days. 
Irrigation is scarcely ever from wells but by basket-lift from ponds 
or streams. When the crop is nearly ripe it is cut with the sickle and 
threshed out by bullocks. The straw is occasionally given to cattle, 
but contains no nourishment. The rice is husked by being pounded 
in a mortar. The husks are to the cleaned grain as 2 to 3 or, per¬ 
haps, a little less. The produce varies immensely. I should not think 
16 mans, or nearly 12 cwts., more than a fair outturn of husked rice 
on good land under fair circumstances. Rico is occasionally grown 
at wells, by means of irrigation, in land not at all swampy. The 
amount of seed is about 20 sers (40 lbs.) for bijar and about 25 lbs. for 
Mb rice .The area sown out is about thirteen times that of the nursery. 

Wheat is the most important spring crop of the district, and 
supplies the greater part of the food used during the hot weather, 
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from April to the end of October, when maize takes its place. The 
average area recorded under wheat at Settlement was 259,740 acres, 
under wheat and gram mixed 90,711 acres, and under wheat and 
barley 968 acres. But the extent of wheat alone thus shown is 
much in excess of the truth, as the area under wheat and gram 
mixed has constantly been divided by two, and half shown as wheat 
and half as gram, and not seldom the mixed crop has been put down 
as wheat alone. In the better well lands wheat is usually grown 
by itself. In the Bet and Sfrwal this is the case too. But in the 
uplands wheat and gram are almost invariably grown together on 
dry lands, and not rarely the mixed crop is also found in irrigated 
sod, especially in Nawashahr: the object of growing the two crops 
together is to provide against total loss of harvest; if there is much 
rain, the wheat yields well; if little, the gram gives some return; if 
the rainfall is favourable, both crops are good. Wheat is rarely 
grown with barley and then by poor people who have to buy seed, 
and must put up with mixed grains -which they have not time to 
separate, or who live from hand to mouth and use the barley, 
parched or made into cakes, whde the wheat is ripening, as barley 
matures before wheat. Three kinds of wheat are found, and of these 
lal or red wheat predominates largely; Mundn, a white beardless 
variety, is met with fairly often, but in small patches; Vaddnah, 
a tall red kind, is scarcely grown at all. The broken straw of it is 
said to be coarse and to make bad fodder, while threshing is 
difficult. Its flour is not much used for ordinary consumption, but 
in confectionery. This variety is grown in manured and irrigated 
land near the village, the other kinds are grown in all soils, irrigated 
and unirrigated, manured and unmanured. There is a fourth kind, 
a white wheat called Ddud Khdm, but it is extremely rare, The 
best soil are, in the Bet, rich alluvial deposits, and in the upland, 
firm loams. The richly manured lands near the homestead are said 
to be less suitable, as the straw is forced at the expense of the grain. 
But, however this may be, they are extensively put under wheat. 
The people are well aware of the exhausting nature of this crop, 
and when manure is not available, fallows and rotations are resorted 
to, and to spare maize-land barley, as a less exhausting crop, is 
sometimes put down instead of wheat. In manured land and good 
river soil, wheat is grown year in year out in the same field. In 
unmanured lands no fixed system is at once apparent, but it would 
seem as if it were not usual to grow wheat more than once in three 
years on the same land. In the upland dry soils the usual course 
is wheat and gram mixed, followed by an autumn crop, and a 
year’s fallow, when the same course begins again. Wheat is sown 
mostly in October and November, the best time being from the 
■mi ddle of the former to the middle of the latter month, especially in 
unirrigated lands, where advantage has to be taken of the moisture 
due to the rainy season. But wheat is sown up to the middle of 
December, and if there is rain between the middle of November and 
that date, dry lands may be sown on that rain, but the outturn is 
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poor. In flooded lands, the time of sowing depends much on when CHAP. II,A. 
the inundations subside. When wheat succeeds an autumn crop, Agriculture 
of course all the farmer can do is to irrigate his land as soon as 
possible, plough it up and put down the seed. But in other cases, eat ' 

the proper course appears to be to plough a couple of times in 
January and February, and then let the field lie till the rains begin 
Parly in July. From that to seed time, plough and roll as often as 
possible. The ground is ploughed on an average six or seven times 
and rolled half as often. Irrigated wheat will get four waterings 
besides the one on which sowing takes place. But it is impossible 
to be very definite on this point, as so much depends on the season, 
the soil and the means of the agriculturist. If manure is specially 
given for this crop, it is ploughed in before sowing, as a rule, but it 
is sometimes scattered over the field as a top dressing. Irrigated 
wheat may be weeded once or even twice; but if unirrigated, it very 
rarely gets such attention. The seed is dropped into the furrows by 
hand in irrigated lands, and is sown in other cases with the drill. 

In irrigated land the drill is also occasionally used, if the soil is 
rather too dry. About 54 lbs. of seed go to the acre in irrigated, 
and a fifth less in dry, land. Wheat is attacked by Tcungi or rust. 

This seems due to prolonged wet raw weather early in the year. 

The plant turns yellow, and the grain does not set, or is stunted. 

Bright sunshine is the only remedy. Frost may also injure wheat, 
and occasionally damage is done by a strong west wind blowing 
late in February or early in March, called bulla, which seems to 
blight the crop. It is liable to be laid by heavy storms of wind 
accompanied with rain. The average yield of wheat is about 7BO 
lbs. per acre, irrigated lands producing 1,050 lbs. and dry lands 
500 lbs. The outturn of straw is about double that of grain. 

Gram (Oicer arietinum) is usually cultivated in unirrigated r ^™ m 4 37 

land, either in stiff clay or in sandy soil. During the rains the Uner ’ ’ ' 

land is ploughed a couple of times. From the middle of September 
to the middle of October is the time for sowing. The field is ploughed 
twice and the seed put in by drill {pur), at the rate of 85 lbs. to the acre. 

Nothing more is done. If there is rain at the end of December or 
beginning of January, the crop is good. But if not, the plant is 
liable to suffer from a west wind called bulla,, which blows at the end 
of February and in March, and dries it up; so that the grain 

shrivels in the pods. At this time, too, the plant is affected by 

lightning, which causes the flowers and pods to drop off. A wet 
Maghar and a dry Phayan are, consequently, most favourable for 
this crop. As a rule, gram is not preceded by an autumn crop; but 
if there is rain in Asu (middle of September to middle of October), 
charri (great millet) grown thick for fodder, may be cut and be 
followed at once by gram. The average outturn is about 650 lbs. 
per acre, but varies much from year to year. In light sandy soils 
gram is almost invariably grown mixed with wheat, except in 
rarri, where it is not seldom found alone. In stiff clay soils 
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it is usually grown alone, as -wheat would require more pulverization 
of the soil than the farmer thinks it worth while to effect. Only 
one kind of gram, the red variety, is cultivated. Ahsi (linseed) 
is not grown with it, but safflower' or barley is occasionally. Gram 
is topped by hand, and the tender leaves are used as pot-herbs 
(sag); but cattle are never turned into the field, as is done 
elsewhere. Gram is cut about the end of March, and stacked in 
the field for a couple of days. It is then beaten with a two-pronged 
pitchfork to separate the leaves from the stalks ( tdngar ) The 
leaves are winnowed and thus separated from the pods (tat), which 
are then placed with the stalks and trampled by cattle. After this 
threshing, the grain is separated from the chaff by the usual 
winnowing. If wheat and gram arc grown together, the two crops 
are separated after winnowing by a sieve, which retains the gram 
and allows the wheat to pass through. The fine broken stalks and 
leaves of gram are called bhosa and are fed to plough-cattle, but are 
considered injurious for milch animals. The weight of straw is 
about 8 to 9 cwt. per acre, including stalks. Gram is sometimes, 
though rarely, injured by a caterpillar called simdt, but bulla and 
lightning are the only common enemies of the crop. 

Tobacco is not usually largely cultivated, and would hardly 
deserve any special mention, if it were not a staple crop of the 
town of Jullundur. Here about .150 acres, mostly land attached 
to the brackish ( khdra) wells, are planted annually with this crop. 
The recognized varieties are five: dhatura, gold, nold or lealcar, 
balkln and desi. By many the last three are not distinguished. 
DhaMra is very uncommon: it is so called from its supposed 
resemblance to the ordinary thorn-apple ( Dhatura stramonium) It 
is a tall plant, with a coarse stalk, broad crinkled leaves, and 
yellowish-white flower. Gobi is the most common kind; its leaves 
are also crinkled, but larger than those of dhatura, and from their 
resemblance to those of a cabbage, the plant takes its name; the 
flowers are yellowish-white. Those of the other three kinds are 
pink, and the leaves are not crinkled. The loaf of nobi is long, 
narrow and pointed, whence the name. That of balkhi is rather 
broader and less pointed. That of desi is almost as broad as it is 
long, Stewart, in “ Punjab Plants,” says Latakia tobacco is called 
Jcakar. Dhatura and gold are considered stronger and more acrid 
than the others. Tobacco is grown in two ways. It is either sown 
in nurseries, and the seedlings, called panm, are transplanted; 
or else the seed is put down in the field at once, and no 
transplanting takes place; in this case, the young plants are known 
as pog. Tobacco is grown in irrigated manured land, and usually 
follows maize or a spring fodder-crop. In the panvri system, the 
seed bed is prepared and the seed sown about the middle of October. 
Transplanting takes place about the middle of March. The crop 
is then watered about once a week and weeded twice or three times 
altogether. Under the pog system, the seed is put down about the 
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middle of October, while the maize may be still standing. It comes CHAP.II.A- 

up in about a week. The crop is weeded once at the beginning, Agriculture 

and again at the end of the cold weather. It is watered whenever 

the ground begins to get dry. As the plant is delicate and liable Tobaoco - 

to be injured by frost, it is common to sow mustard with it, which 

grows rapidly and acts as a screen. The transplanted tobacco may 

be sown in trenches or in the untrenched field. But the former 

system is never used at the brackish wells. In the hot weather, the 

pog plants need much less irrigation than the paniri, as they are 

hardier. About the middle of May, the buds and flowers are broken 

off, only enough being kept for seed. This causes an increase in 

the size of the leaves. In June, the plants are cut down and left to 

wilt on the ground till the ribs and stalks become yellow; they are 

then placed in a heap to ferment. This is the usual course as 

regards gobi ; but nohi , d.esi and balkhi are commonly put into a hole 

in the ground. In both cases the plants are removed in from eight 

to twelve days. They are, if dhatura and gobi, made up into small 

bunches (iur), weighing from 4 to 8 lbs. The other kinds are made 

up into small twists, called guU, about half-a-pound in weight, or 

into long twisted skeins, called rassi, suba, or subar, weighing about 

2 lbs. These are stored in a house and kept as far as possible from 

exposure to sun and wind till they can be sold. Gobi and dhatura 

go chiefly to Kangra, where their use is considered very beneficial 

in cases of goitre and asthmatic affections. They are sold by weight, 

the unit being the palla of 48 sers, or not far from 100 lbs. The 

other kinds are consumed locally, or exported to the neighbouring 

distiicts. The price of tobacco may be taken as 15 to 17 sirs per 

rupee in the bazaar, and 17 to 20 if sold by the cultivator. The 

more acrid the tobacco, the worse the price. A fair yield may be 

taken as 17 mans, or 12J cwts. per acre. The principal danger 

tobacco has to dread is hail. It also suffers from various insects, 

called sundi, salat and tela. SuncH is a grey caterpillar about an 

inch long. Some say it is the same as taka, "but the latter seems 

really some sort of grasshopper. Salad is a small reddish caterpillar. 

Both prey on the recently transplanted seedlings, if not properly 
watered, attacking the leaf.- Careful cultivation in the way of 
irrigation, weeding and top dressing, eradicate these pests. Tela is 
a very small yellow insect which attacks the plants when nearly 
mature. It appears to render the leaf insipid. Occasionally the 
plant dries up without any apparent cause. This disease is known 
as soicm or ugherd. 

The crops supplying fodder for cattle are, in the autumn, charri, Crops , 
maize, moth, rndsh, mung, and mivdnk ; in the spring, sinji, methd, ing fodder, 
hdlon } barley, wheat, gram and masar. Of these charri , and the first Purser ' 4 ’ 39, 
three spring-crops are grown exclusively, and sawdrih chiefly, for 
fodder. All the others are grown mostly for their grain, and the 
straw is utilized for feeding cattle; but moth and mung are also 
very commonly grown mixed with charri and then, as long as the 
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latter crop is cut green, they are so too. The cultivation of some 
of these crops has been already described, and only a few remarks 
are needed about the others. Mdsh is sown about the beginning of 
the rains, and is cut about the latter half of October. It is found 
mostly in the best class of dry land, or in well-land which is 
cultivated on the two-year system, and so is chiefly grown in 
Nawaslralir and Phillaur. It not seldom precedes sugarcane. It 
is a rain-crop, and is sown broadcast at the rate of 8 lbs. to the 
acre. No special attention is paid to its cultivation. Mung is 
sown and reaped about the same time as mdsh. Two varieties are 
found, that with green grain, called mungi , and that with black 
grain, mung a (Fhascolus mar). It is almost invariably sown with 
charri, round the stalks of which it climbs. It is difficult to 
distinguish from mdsh, but may be known by its smooth leaves, as 
those of mdsh are rough. Saicdnh is rarely grown. It is sown when 
the first rains fall, and is cut down and given to cattle green during 
August. Sinji, metha and hdlon are grown in heavily manured 
well-lands, usually after maize or cotton ; and are commonly sown 
while these crops ore still standing. The ground is watered, and 
the seed flung down broadcast, and either ploughed in, or worked 
in by hand with the trowel. If grown in fallow land, it is sown 
broadcast after a ploughing. Sinji is sown in October and November, 
and is cut green in February and March. It is cleared off the ground 
and stored in April. Hdlon is very rarely seen. Metha is also a 
very common crop in alluvial lands lately thrown up by the Sutlej, 
where it is usually found mixed with sarhon (mustard), alsi (linseed), 
and barley. Masar mixed with barley is also a regular crop on such 
alluvial lauds, which are generally of poor quality. Indeed it is 
grown but little elsewhere. It is sown broadcast, at the rate of 20 lbs. 
to the acre, about the beginning of November, and ripens early 
in April. In its earlier stages it is somewhat difficult to distinguish 
from gram without close inspection, which shows its leaflets to be 
“ entire,” while those of gram arc “ serrate.” When stored for 
fodder, al 1 the crops are first dried in the sun. Then charri and 
maize stalks are tied up in bundles and stacked in any form found 
convenient; they may be placed standing up like wheat-sheaves in 
a field, or may be simply put one on top of the other, in which case 
the upper bundles are given a slope so as to let the rain run off. 
Broken wheat-straw is kept in round stacks having a top sloping 
up to a point, and thatched with straw from top to bottom. When 
fodder is wanted, a hole is made in the stack near the ground, and 
the needful quantity withdrawn. Other fodder crops are grown 
in such small quantities that the straw or leaves can be conveniently 
kept in a shed or house. The fodder obtained from moth, mung and 
mdsh is divided into three kinds, which, ranked according to their 
value, are : the empty pods (phalli), leaves (patli), and the stalks 
(gono). The last are of little use for cattle, and are sold to owners 
of asses and mules when possible. The leaves are first stripped off 
by hand, then the stalks and pods (tdngar) are threshed, next the 
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stalks are picked out, and then the remainder is -winnowed, and the 
chaff separated from the grain. As regards their value as fodder, 
moth stands first, mash second and mung last. The area under purely 
fodder-crops, charri, sinji , metha and hdlon, is about one-sixth of the 
total area cropped. Of this fraction nearly three-quarters are charri. 

Red pepper is principally cultivated in the Bet by Arains and 
Saints. In some villages it takes the place of cane, where the soil 
is too saline for the latter crop. Pepper is always irrigated and 
manured. It is sown from May to August, and picking begins 
early in October and goes on to the middle of December. Sann 
(false hemp) is grown for its fibre, which is required for the ropes 
of bucket-wells, and is consequently most common in the two 
eastern tahsils. It is generally irrigated, but unirrigated patches 
among charri are not rare. It is cut in the middle of October and 
then steeped for eight days or so in any convenient pond. The 
traveller will do well to keep to windward of the place selected, as 
the smell is most unpleasant. After steeping, the stalks are dried in 
the sun, when the fibre can be easily separated by hand from the 
woody part of the stem. Rope-making is most, brisk about the end 
of February for hemp, and a little later for cane-fibre. Sanhokra 
(Roselle hemp) is not grown alone, but is put down occasionally 
round cane and cotton fields. It is cut a little before false hemp, 
and steeped nearly twice as long before the fibre is extracted. 
Til (sesamum) is generally found mixed with charri and pulses. 
Toria, a kind of mustard, is a semi-autumn crop, it has been seen 
in flower in October, Its leaves cannot be used as pot-herbs like 
those of sarhon (Brassica campestris), as plucking them off injures 
the plant. The oil of toria is said to be inferior to that of sarhon. 
This latter crop is usually grown in the best irrigated land, but not 
extensively. It is a frequent constituent of mixed fodder crops in 
new river-lands. The practice, so common elsewhere, of growing it 
in lines among wheat or barley, is not adopted. Tdr amir a 

(Brassica eruca), another spring oil-plant, is seldom grown, and then 
generally in poor sandy soil with traces of Jculler. Alsi (linseed) 
is usually grown in lines round wheat, but occasionally alone in 
small patches. Figures, corroborated by the number of vats to be 
seen scattered about the country at wells, show that indigo was 
much more extensively cultivated-some years ago than it is now. 
The falling-off occurred about thirty year s ago, and is attributed to 
prices not being remunerative. Another dye, safflower ( Kasumbha ), 
is a spring-crop. It is generally grown in among gram, and some¬ 
times by itself in small strips along the border of a gram or wheat 
field. Barley is not grown much alone. When it is, the object is 
either to spare the soil in which maize has been grown by putting 
down a crop less exhausting than wheat, or to secure food before 
the wheat is ripe. With the latter object it is occasionally grown 
mixed with wheat. Barley and masar together are a common 
crop in new alluvial soils. The best time to sow barley is from 
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CHAP.II,A. the middle of October to the middle of November. It ripens about 
Agriculture a fortnight before wheat. The amount of seed and system of 
cultivation are much the same for both crops, except that less 
other crops. atteBt i on | s to barley. The early grain is commonly parched. 

Poppy is grown for the heads {pot), with which an intoxicating 
and narcotic infusion is made, and from which the seeds useful 
for other purposes are obtained. Opium is not made. Vegetables 
and herbs are grown all over the District, but, of course, mostly in 
the vicinity of large towns and villages, and where Arains and 
Sainis have land. Radishes ( mull ), turnips, onions, garlic, carrots, 
fennel {sonf), coriander (dhania), lovage (ajwdin), shaJcarka/nd 
(Convovoln batatas), and the yam ( Teachalu ) are the most common 
kinds. Melons of various sorts are extensively grown in the hot 
weather and rains. Among them may be mentioned the bottle- 
gourd ( kadclu ), melon ( kharbuza ), water-melon (Jiadwand ), the 
cucumber (JcMra), and halcri, another kind of melon. The second 
of these flourishes most in sandy land near a river; the water¬ 
melon is commonly grown without irrigation; the others are usually 
garden-plants. 

Diseases of The principal diseases and enemies of crops are the follow- 
rui-cr 4 41 i n § •— Tola, attacking cane, cotton, charri and tobacco, is a species 
’ ' of Aphis, and has been fully noticed in the remarks made about 
the first two of these crops. Good rain seems the only remedy for 
it. Gaddi, or sura and guruwdin are also diseases of cane and are 
caused, the first by a reddish insect, and the latter by a greyish- 
yellow caterpillar. Sundi is a green or grey caterpillar which 
attacks maize, tobacco and gram, principally the latter. It gets 
inside the gram pods and eats the grain. Toka is said to be a 
disease of cotton and tobacco, and to be the same as sundi as regards 
the one, and tela as regards the other. Mr. Purser believes toka to 
be simply a kind of grasshopper. Salai is a reddish caterpillar 
from which tobacco suffers. Ulcherd is a disease of maize and 
tobacco, and is known also as solera in respect of the latter. The 
roots dry np and the plant withers away. The cause is not known. 
These diseases are all probably more or less preventable; and culti¬ 
vation in the district is too good to allow crops to suffer much from 
them. But there are many other calamities to which crops are 
exposed from which no care on the part of the farmer can preserve 
injuries them. Frost {paid or kora) chiefly injures cane, rendering crystal- 
doe J to the lization almost impossible. It also does harm to late cotton, and 
weather. maize, tobacco, and sometimes to wheat. Hailstorms ( gala akin,) 
are mostly to be dreaded for tobacco, but they are capable of destroy¬ 
ing any crop in their track, which is fortunately generally a narrow 
one. They occur mostly about March and April. Heavy rain is 
very injurious to moth, and, if not followed by early sunshine, causes 
charri to turn yellow and to remain stunted. This disease is known 
as seba. Kungi is rust, and is caused by continuous wet or damp 
weather without sunshine early the year, The people say the 
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disease is caused by a small yellow insect, but it bas been established 
at home that rust is due to an atmospheric stroke. The leaves of 
the plants affected turn yellow, and the grain either does not form 
at all or is stunted. Bright strong sunshine does much towards 
remedying the injury done by hmgi. Heavy wind-storms, especially 
if accompanied by rain, are apt to injure cotton when in flower, and 
lay crops, principally wheat and maize. The latter is especially 
liable to suffer from the gales, called Aged, with which the rains 
usually conclude. The mythological aspect of Aged is exhibited at 
page 125 of the Ludhiana Settlement Report. Bulla is a west wind 
which blows sometimes at the end of February or beginning of 
March, and causes gram to dry up and the grain to shrivel in the 
pods. Wheat is also said to be affected ; but gram is the only crop 
about which complaints are common. Lightning (lishF) is said to 
cause the flowers to fall off, and, of course, there is in consequence 
no produce. All conspicuously flowering plants seem liable to suffer 
in this way, but gram and masar are most affected. Finally chard 
suffers occasionally from want of rain. The plant withers and 
becomes so poisonous that frequently cattle eating it die (See 
Punjab Record for 1869. Selections from the Records of the Office 
of the Financial Commissioner, No. XXIII). Besides these diseases 
due to internal parasites and calamities depending on the weather 
crops suffer from external enemies, among whom, perhaps, sundi 
ought to be reckoned. Pigs do great mischief to maize, wheat and 
other crops near the Sutlej. Rats are sufficiently troublesome 
nibbling at the foot of cane-stalks and other plants till they fall ; but 
they are not a serious plague. Far more injurious are white-ants 
(sirnik), which do much mischief to crops in dry seasons, especially 
in the spring. Various kinds of birds—crows, sparrows, tilyar, aud 
others—necessitate a good deal of watching to prevent them appro¬ 
priating too great a share of the crops. Locusts (eihin, tidd/tmd 
said) are fortunately rarely seen. 

There is practically no room for the extension of cultivation in 
the District. A reference to Table 18 will show that in the years 
1885 -1902 the area “ available for cultivation and not yet cultiva¬ 
ted” has, excluding the very small area of Government waste, shrunk 
from 90,625 to 68,520 acres, or less then one-twelfth of the total 
area of the District. The greater part of this consists of sand-hills or 
other waste land, little of which has the least chance of being 
brought under cultivation; and the great economic problem of the 
District now is the increasing pressure of the population on a 
country whose powers of production have practically reached their 
limits. 

On the whole, the agriculture of the District is in a thoroughly 
sound condition and is daily improving. The agriculturist thoroughly 
understands the value of manures, uses them with much dis¬ 
crimination, and supplements them with an untiring and practised 
industry. He is well acquainted with the advantage of rotation of 
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CH AP I I.A- crops, and on broad lines acts up to his knowledge. He is quite 
Agriculture aware that some crops are more exhausting than others, and will 
grow the latter when he thinks it pays him to do so in preference to 
the former ; thus he will grow barley instead of wheat, if he wishes 
to spare his maize-land. He understands the advantage of good 
seed. All his knowledge may be empirical, and he may not be able 
to explain scientifically why he adopts any particular procedure. 
But this is practically of little consequence as long as the insult 
is satisfactory. That it is so, is shown by the fact that there is no 
of M>il aUStitm reason i'° believe the soil has at all deteriorated. No doubt, unirri¬ 
gated land that has been cultivated some years does not produce 
as much as it did when first broken up ; but it has reached a 
stage of fair productiveness below which it no longer sinks. The 
agricultural implements are rude but they are effective, cheap, easily 
made, and easily kept in repair. The agriculturist is fond of 
walking in the old paths, and very rightly, as the experience of 
generations has shown them to be safe ; he is cautious, as a man of 
small means should be, who considers it his first duty to pay the 
Government revenue ; but he has a keen eye for what he considers 
his own advantage, and will readily adopt any improvement once 
ho is satisfied it pays and is not opposed to his religious beliefs. 

Takavi. Mr. Purser observed in 1885 that for the purpose of building 

JtTb 20 ° f "wells advances were not taken from Government to any great 
extent. “ The people,” he says, “ prefer to go, when funds are 
needed, to the money-lender, though lie charges much higher 
interest than Government does. The usual reasons are given for 
this unpopularity of Government aid : the delay and formalities that 
have to be put up with before a loan can he got ; the early date at 
which repayment has to begin ; and the strictness in recovering 
instalments due, whether the season is good or bad. It is, perhaps, 
a matter for consideration whether there is any object in urging the 
people of Jullundur to apply for advances. Experience has shown 
that, they are quite alive to the advantage of extending irrigation, 
and that they have the means to do so. Under these circumstances, 
it might be better to reserve the limited grant for advances for other 
Districts, less enlightened and with less resources.” Now however 
this reluctance has largely disappeared and the people are very 
ready to apply for loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 
which are as a rule faithfully applied to the objects for which they 
are intended and fairly punctually repaid. But little use is made of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act. During the five years ending Septem¬ 
ber 1901 a total of Rs. 35,543 was advanced under the Rand 
Improvement Loans Act and Rs. 5,200 under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act. 
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There is a great deal of debt, but comparatively little of it is 
of a hopeless kind. The tracts most involved are the west of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, and the villages about Nurmahal and some other 
towns. But verv embarrassed estates will be found all over the 
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District. Purser’s Settlement Report, page 70, gives by tahsils the CttAP.II,A. 
registered sales and mortgages of land for the three decades between Agriculture 
1851 and 1881. According to his figures the registered sales had in 
1881 amounted to Rs. 22,89,578 and the mortgages to Rs. 46,58,852, oom^^of 
and the outstanding mortgage debt to Rs. 81,77,617. The nominal the . a e ricu1 ' 
proceeds of all the registered sales for thirty years was thus in 1881 uns ' 
about equal to the revenue of the District for a year and-a-half, and 
the outstanding mortgage debt to 2 \ years’ revenue. The total area 
sold was 41,067 acres, and the total area found mortgaged, by 
registered deed or otherwise, at measurements was 68,177 acres, or 
91 per cent, of the cultivated area of the District. According to Mr. 

Purser’s figures the noticeable feature even then was the progressive 
increase in transactions, and if the registration figures are to be 
trusted this rate of increase has been more than maintained. In the 
twenty years ending with September 1901 the nominal sale money is 
Rs. 1,83,82,457 and mortgage money Rs. 1,00,38,836. The total 
cultivated area under non-fructuary mortgage was however in 
1901-02 only 81,413 acres or 11*7 per cent, of the cultivated area, a 
very moderate increase, and one that gives a far more trustworthy 
criterion of the indebtedness of the District than the figures of sale 
and mortgage money which are notoriously inflated in order to 
defeat pre-emption. 

Speaking of the cause of indebtedness Mr. Purser remarks :— 

“ This seems due not to the impoverished condition of the people, 
though in some instances it is due to this cause, but rather to the 
increased value of land which has given the zamfndar greater 
facilities for borrowing by improving the security he has to offer. 

Under Sikh rule the agriculturist had to pay away all the produce of 
his land that remained over after defraying the cost of cultivation. 

It was, therefore, practically impossible for him to borrow on the 
security of his land. The English Government introduced a fixed 
cash assessment. At first, owing to a fall in prices, and probably 
also to political mistrust, the value of land was but small. But when 
the Mutiny had been suppressed, and when the extension Of roads 
and railways, by opening new markets, had raised prices, mistrust 
ceased, and the farmers had handsome balances left after paying the 
rovenue and providing for the necessary expenses of cultivation. 

The money-lending classes became glad to make advances on the 
security of land, while many of the peasantry, ignorant of the real 
value of money, and unable to judge the future disastrous conse¬ 
quences of debt, were equally glad to borrow. It is no wonder 
then that debts increased with the value of land. Indeed what is 
astonishing is that they did not increase more ; and it speaks well 
for the sound sense of the mass of the people that they did not yield 
to temptation. In some cases debts have undoubtedly been incurred 
on account of poverty due to death, sickness, and calamities of 
season. In other cases it is difficult to make out the real cause of 
debt. There is no reason why the villages about Nurmahal should 
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CHAP-HA- go involved. The reason usually given is that the women, who 
Agriculture have nothing to do, stroll into the bazar and buy things they do not 
Economic wan ^’ 011 cre< Rt, and thus run up accounts which their husbands 
condltiou of cannot clear off. But this seems hardly a sufficient reason. In the 
tnriBfc 8 ” 001 case ^ ie improvident tribes indebtedness is, no doubt, due largely 
to their improvidence'; and, in some cases, the revenue demand is 
too heavy for them. But the logic of facts is proving too strong 
for these tribes. They are giving up their old ways, and in no very 
long time will cease, as a whole, to be worse off than their neigh¬ 
bours. Among the industrious classes, I think, reckless expenditure 
is rare, and very little debt is due to pressure of revenue. Land is 
minutely sub-divided, and many of the smallest proprietors must find 
it hard at all times to keep their heads above water. If the season 
is bad, or prices fall much, or any sudden calamity occurs, such men 
are overwhelmed.and have no chance of recovering themselves. It 
must always be remembei’ed that it is only so far as he has any 
surplus produce to dispose of that the agriculturist is benefited by a 
rise in prices ; and as population increases, and holdings are divided, 
the surplus gets less and less. At the same time, the price of most 
articles that the farmer has to buy, notably cattle in this District, 
increases. It is then obvious that, it by no means follows that, 
because prices have risen 50 per cent, the farmer has Rs. 30 in his 
pocket when he had Rs. 20 before. A frequent cause of debt is 
litigation. Large sums of money are squandered’in fighting out 
the most trumpery cases from the lowest to the highest Courts. 
In many of these cases all the people want is a huhm (order) one 
way or the other, and both parties would be only too glad if the first 
huhm were final. But as long as they can appeal, it is a point of 
honour not to admit defeat, if by any means funds for a fresh 
struggle can be got. The zamindars themselves say the principal 
cause of their being so heavily in debt is the Law of Limitation. 
The money-lenders, under it, are forced to make up their accounts 
without delay. They do so adding on interest to the original debt, 
cancel the old bond and take a fresh bond for the balance due. This 
procedure repeated at intervals of three years, very soon runs the 
debt up to an amount which the debtor is unable ever to liquidate. 
Short periods of limitation must increase the non-effective charges 
connected with debt, such as the cost of stamps and registration, 
and must also oblige the creditor to be more strict with his debtor ; 
but, though the zamindars ought to know where the shoe pinches, 
it is not clear how the amount of debt can be affected by the greater 
or less period in which debts may be recovered. A money-lender 
will make up his accounts, add on compound interest and open a 
new account at the customary dates quite irrespective of the Law of 
Limitation. If the debtor does not see fit to appear, a threat to 
sue him in the Civil Court will generally ensure his attendance 
at the banid's 11 shop.” 
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When accounts are made up a deduction is usually allowed. CHAP II.A. 
This is called chot. The amount is the result of bargaining but Agriculture 
the allowance is an act of grace on the part of the creditor. If the 
debtor has forced the creditor to sue, or has delayed settling, or if wi J ) h e ^ 1 ”® ey . 
he has been charged low interest, he cannot expect any ehot. Often lenders, 
respectable outsiders are called in to mediate and fix the amount. Purser > 3 > a: '- 
Interest is sometimes charged by the month, and then the rate is 
usually 2 per cent., or 24 per cent, per annum. But the more 
common method is to charge two annas in the rupee for each 
harvest. This is known as sivai and comes to 25 per cent, for the 
year. There is much uncertainty as to what months are included 
in each harvest; but the spring harvest seems to include the first 
six months of the year Mdgh to Ear, and the autumn harvest the 
six months from Sdwan to Poh. The system works thus; a man 
borrows in the first six months lbs. 96 and repays Rs. 72. When 
the balance is struck, he is debited with Rs. 24 + Rs. 6 interest, 
and Rs. 80 are entered in a new account. The same interest is 
charged whether he has borrowed in the first month of the half- 
year or in the last. Sometimes the transactions are entirely in kind. 

In one instance a man borrowed 12 mans of grain. In three years 
he had to give 36 mans, which the creditor bought at his own price. 

The account was made up in this way :•—duo 12 mans, on which 
interest was charged at 25 percent, each harvest, for four harvests. 

Then a new account was struck in which 24 mans were shown 
as due (12 + 12 interest), and on this interest, at the same rate, in 
two harvests came to 12 mans more. In some cases a commission is 
charged for a loan, and added on to the amount actually advanced. 

This is known as harcUt. Thus Rs. 5 will be advanced and the 
debtor be charged with Rs. 5-5. Most money-lenders are also dealers 
in produce, and the debtor is bound to sell his produce to his money¬ 
lender, who credits him with a sum below its market value. If 
the debtor sells his goods elsewhere, the creditor charges him for 
the loss the creditor is supposed to have sustained by being 
excluded from the bargain. Such a charge is called sershald, and 
usually amounts to one anna in the rupee or a standard ser per 
rupee. Thus, if a debtor sells cane-juice for Rs. 100 to an outsider, 
his creditor will debit him with Rs. 6-4, or .charge 100 standard 
sers against him. When land is mortgaged, possession follows 
as a rule. The mortgagee generally puts in the mortgagor as 
tenant, and takes rent from him at the usual rates paid by 
non-hereditary tenants. The rent is set against the interest, and 
when the principal is repaid, the land is released from the following 
harvest. Mortgages are not seldom redeemed. But this is usually 
effected either by sale of part of the land, or by a re-mortgage at a 
higher sum to a new mortgagee. Village money-lenders usually 
keep only one account book, the Lelchd baM, in which each debtor’s 
account is entered separately, item by item, as transactions occur. 

Some keep in addition a liolcar baM in which all cash transactions 
are shown in the order in which they occur and are totalled each 
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day. A similar book for receipts and disbursements of produce 
is sometimes kept, and in rare cases there may be a Boznamcha 
in which all transactions in cash and kind are entered just as they 
occur. The books are written in the Landa character and can 
often not be read by the writer, are generally unreadable by any 
one but him and in all cases are as difficult to decipher as hierogly¬ 
phics. They are also full of antiquated and technical terms which 
ordinary mortals do not understand. Fortunately the vocabulary 
of account books is limited, and a list of the uncouth words is 
easily made. Though the amount of debt in this District is 
likely to increase and it may increase considerably before it need be a 
subject of anxiety, if the District is considered as a whole; 
though as regards special tracts and special classes it may require 
careful consideration at an earlier date. 


Grain. 

Agricul¬ 

turists. 

Non-ag¬ 

ricultu¬ 

rists. 

| Total, 

MrA 

Wheat ... 

Inferior grains 
Pulses 

1,216,406 

1,916,762 

552,912 

1,397,878 

912,900 

542,035 

2,614,284 

2,820,662 

1,094,947 

Total 

3,686,080 

2,652,813 

6,538,893 


The total consumption of food-grains by the poprrlation of the Dis¬ 
trict as estimated in 1878 
for the purposes of the 
Famine Report is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 
The figures are based 
upon an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 794,764 souls. 
On the other hand, the ave- 
rage consumption per head 
is believed to have been over-estimated. (By Mr. Purser the quan* 
tity of grain needed for each person annually was taken as 7 mans . 
This included seed-grain, wastage and feed of cattle). In the 
District Census Report for 1881, the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote“ To feed the population of the District, 6,816,440 maunds 
of grain of all kinds are required; the total outturn of an average 
year’s crop throughout the District may be estimated at a rough 
calculation as 7,589,805 maunds of grain, or more than sufficient 
for the wants of the inhabitants.” Mr. Purser, however, as Settle¬ 
ment Officer (1880-85), considered that almost the entire grain, 
vegetables and cotton produced in the District were required to 
feed and clothe its population. The District receives large sums 
remitted through the Post Office from emigrant settlers on the 
Chenab and other canals, from Australia and from persons in 
civil and military employ under Government. 


The people are loud in their complaints of the enormous 
expense they are put to in buying plough-cattle. Looking at 
the above figures, there certainly seems reason to believe that these 
complaints are based on a substantial amount of fact, for there 
are 241,000 bullocks to 188,000 cows, and as there is no export 
sale of cows it would seem as if about 100,000 bullocks had to be 
imported; or taking the average life of a bullock as eleven years, 
upwards of 9,000 bullocks have to be bought from the outside 
every year. This is a rough calculation, and probably under- 
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estimates the foreign importation ; but it is very doubtful whether 
the District has to buy elsewhere more than 10,000 bullocks per 
annum. These are obtained mostly at the Amritsar, Hissar and 
Sirsa fairs, and in Patiala and the Ferozepore District. Jats from 
the south of the Sutlej bring cattle for sale. They aro known as 
Dfwana; it is said because, if not paid when the instalments fall 
due, they behave as violently as a sect of Fakirs of that name, 
who used to go about extorting money from the people. (Bee 
Census Report of 1881, paragraph 522). A yoke of bullocks fit 
to work at a rope-and-bucket well costs from its. 70 to Rs. 100, 
while for the Persian-wheel, Rs. 50 will buy a sufficiently good pair. 
The plough-cattle of the Bet are very inferior, as they have no 
work to do at wells, and the soil being easily worked, ploughing 
does not require much strength, while at the cane-mills three 
yoke of oxen can be employed if two are not enough. The strongest 
bullocks are needed in the Dhak of Nawashahr, where the soil is 
very stiff, and the rope and bucket are in general use. The deep 
wells of Phillaur, too, require good cattle. Bullocks are made so 
when between three or four years old, in the usual country 
fashion. They are put regularly to work when four years old and 
go on working till eleven years of age. The people of Nawashahr 
say the hard work at the wells and sugar-mills kills off their 
bullocks very fast, and they speak with apparent envy of the 
happy condition of the Hoshiarpur people, whose cattle have a 
long and easy life. The foreign cattle are said to be very inferior 
in staying powers to the local breed, as they suffer much from want 
of the natural food-grass to which they have been accustomed. 

Buffaloes are largely used in agricultural work, but are consi¬ 
dered very inferior to bullocks. An average male buffalo fit for 
work costs about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. They are put to work when 
three years old. They are said to suffer much from heat, and live 
only about nine years. The young male buffaloes are sold when 
not needed for work, and besides they are neglected, and so the 
mortality is considerable among them, and thus the number of 
males is far below that of cow-buffaloes. 

The milch-cattle are in no way remarkable. Pasturage is 
scanty, and naturally they do not flourish. An ordinary cow of a 
villager will give, when in average milk, about 2| sers and a 
buffalo 5 sirs per day ; cows begin to calve when four years old, and 
give four or five calves, at intervals of eighteen months. Buffaloes 
have their first calf a little later than cows, and have four or five 
more at similar intervals. It will be noted that, while the number 
of milch-buffaloes is much larger than that of males, bullocks are 
far in excess of cows. It is not clear what determines whether 
a village should *keep cows or buffaloes. The general principle 
would seem to be that the latter predominate where water is abun¬ 
dant, but there are many exceptions. There is one cow or buffalo 
that has calved to every nine persons. This does not allow much 
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milk to each. Milking takes place at morning and evening, the 
latter milking giving about one-tlnrd more milk than the former. 
The morning milk is left in a vessel to simmer all day over a very 
slow fire. The evening milk is heated nearly to boiling point and 
mixed with the morning’s milk. A little curd being added, the 
whole is allowed to stand till next morning, when it is churned. 
The butter is little used as such, but is clarified, and the resulting 
ghi is sold, or retained for household needs. The butter-milk is 
consumed in the family. Little milk is drunk, and that only by 
children. 

There was in 1898 a Hissar bull at each of the following 
places:—Jullundur, Kartarpur, Larokar, Nakodar, Shahkot, Birh, 
Bilgat, Rahon, Raipur. 

The fodder-crops have been noticed in some detail (on pp. 185-7) 
and only a short account of the food of cattle will be needed here. 
During Bisdlch, Jeth and Ear (middle of April to middle of July), 
the broken straw of wheat is their principal food. Broken barley, 
masar and gram straw may also be given, but barley and masar 
are little grown. Sinji is occasionally stored, and when this is the 
case, it is given to cattle during these months. During the next 
two months the height of the rainy season, there is plenty of grass 
in uncultivated plots and in fields lying fallow. This is grazed, and 
also dug up and brought home for the cattle. Next month, green 
rJiarri (great millet) alone, or mixed with moth and mung, comes 
in and supplies food for nearly two months. About the end of 
October, the cha/rri left is cut down and stacked, and for the next 
four months it forms the principal food, being supplemented by 
maize-stalks and, as soon as cane-crushing begins, about the end 
of November, by the arrow of the canes, which is fed mixed with 
broken straw. During February and March, green fodder-crops, 
as metha-, sinji and 1 talon aro cut down as needed, and given to' 
cattle in the same way as the cane-tops were previously. The use 
of green wheat and barley, so common in some parts of the 
country, is extremely rare except near big towns. If the rains 
hold off, the people are put to great straits to feed their cattle: 
sugarcane is cut for this purpose, but it is a poor fodder and does 
not suit for any length of time • the leaves of the dhak tree ( Butea 
frondosa) are extensively used on such occasions. Fortunately they 
do not occur , often, for the lot of the cattle is then most melancholy. 
Instead of obtaining a couple of months’ rest, they have to go on 
working at the wells in the extreme summer-heat, and get nothing 
to eat but dry straw, and not enough of that, with some cane 
which does not suit them; they soon begin to break down, and 
many of them die. In 1883, this state of things occurred, and 
afforded an opportunity of proving how far the district is protected 
by its wells. There is no record of a total failure of the rains in 
Jullundur, but if such a calamity should ever happen, the wells will 
not save the country from ruin. The country is so fully cultivated 
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that little ground for grazing is now left, except along the Sutlej, 
and in places, near the Bern. Large numbers of cattle come from some 
distance to these favoured spots, and considerable sums are earned as 
grazing-fees by the owners of the land. It should be noted that, all 
through the year broken straw is given, and the fodder detailed 
above is in addition to it. 

When cows and buffaloes are about to calve, and when they are 
in milk, they often get grain, boiled cotton seed and oil cake; but 
the amount depends on the owner’s means, and nothing certain can 
be said about the quantity. Cattle sent out to graze are generally 
looked after by some young or crippled member of the family. 
There are, however, common herds, called pdli, who get certain doles 
of straw and grain from the agriculturists at harvest, and from non¬ 
agriculturists, in turn. Every village has one or more stud-bulls, 
that wander about as they see fit. 

Cattle are subject to numerous diseases, concerning which little 
accurate information can be got from the people. The most com¬ 
mon are rora, andi, and galghotu. Bora is ordinary foot-and-mouth 
disease, and is very infectious ( hatvai ), though rarely fatal. The 
usual remedies are to drive the afflicted animal about in hot sand or 
to put lime on the feet, the object in both cases being to kill the 
worms. But incantation by a Fakir or Brahman is also practised; 
the operator is a professional sorcerer, and sprinkles the cattle with 
milk and water, fumigates them with (jugal (Ballium), and writes 
charms {tuna) to be hung over the road they pass. Such charms 
always exist at the gateways of villages, but on occasions of 
epidemics extra charms are brought into use. Andi also called mann 
(which seems to mean pain generally), is dysentery. It occurs 
generally in the rains, less in the cold weather. It is said to be 
infectious and very deadly, the animal generally dying in a few days. 
Sonf (Foeniculura vulgare) and mash (pulses) are given, and the 
mouth is washed, 

Galghotu is a very deadly disease, scarcely any animal attacked 
escaping. The characteristic symptom is a swelling in the throat. 
No special cause of this malady is known. Bleeding is sometimes 
tried or branding the neck. Other diseases of cattle are rare. 
Among them may be mentioned ogu, which seems some sort of 
paralysis. The animal suddenly drops. The remedy is for some one 
to strip himself and to walk round the patient, with some burning 
straw or cane-fibre, &c., in his hand. This disease is attributed to 
an animal, called ogu or ugu passing over the victim. No one has 
seen this baneful creature, and so it cannot be described. (1) Siikhtilcc 
is peculiar to kine and seems some sort of cold; so does pitmuhan or 
phi'phri and probably tahu, which attacks only buffaloes. It is attri¬ 
buted to lying down in heated water about the middle of the rains. 

1 But see Punjab Nates andQueries, July, 1885, No. 888, where the uggd, is said to be the 

Peewit. 
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CH AP-I I,& The buffalo is expressively said to dry up. Zaharhdd is characterized 
Agriculture by swellings on the body, and looks like what is called sat in Mont- 
gomery, but is said to be rarely fatal. The root of sin (Wythania 
somnifera) is administered with salt. Basma is a swelling of the 
udder and guhan of the foot; jhola is palsy. In tan or ta.ul the sick 
cow or bullock (for it attacks only them), insists on. lying down in 
cold water. The remedy is a jackal made into soup. 


go*t" Bp * nd Sheep are sheared about the end of March, and again about the 
Pur$ir, 4 , si. end of September. The outturn of wool is 1£ lbs. which will sell 
for about four annas. Wool is partly used on the spot for country 
blankets and partly exported. Gloats are kept principally for their 
milk, though they are also used as food, and their hair, which is cut 
about April, is sold. The clip is a little larger than that of wool, but 
the price realized is only a rupee for 7 to 8 lbs. if cash is paid. The 
purchasers arc mostly Kumhars (potters) who make ropes and bags 
of the hair. The milk is partly consumed at home and partly sold. 

Hone*. Horses are not numerous, and many of those so recorded would 

be better described as ponies. The people cannot afford to keep 
them, and have little need of them. Nor is a deficiency in quantity 
made up by superior quality. McGregor, indeed, in his “ History of 
the Sikhs” (Vol, II,page 845,) says the Jullundur Doab is famous 
for a breed of horses; but this was probably only a tradition dating 
from the Ain-i-ATcbari in which the horses of Tihara and Bajwara 
are mentioned. There is an Imperial stallion at Nawashahr, and one 
belonging to the District Board at Jullundur. 

Ponien and Ponies are kept for carriage and riding, and mules principally 
“ ul,8 ‘ by Kumhars and carriers. 

Donkey*. Donkeys belong usually to brick-makers and potters. They 

carry fuel to the kilns, and are also employed in carrying grain. 

other lire. There are Imperial donkey-stallions at Pkillaur and Nawashahr 
ltook ' and one at Jullundur, kept for mule breeding. Camels are very 
few and need no special mention. No pigs are shown, but there 
are some, though very few indeed. Domestic fowls are kept in 
most villages by the lowest menials : ducks and geese are some¬ 
times seen, and turkeys are largely reared in a couple of villages 
near Cantonments, and find a ready sale in markets as distant as 
the hill stations. 


As a rule, Chuhras and Charnars are entitled to the skins of 
animals that die a natural death, but not of those killed for food. 
The skins of the latter are retained by their owners, Chuhras take 
all kinds of dead cattle, but Charnars will not take horses, mules or 
asses. The Chuhra gets the skins of very young calves too. 

The Dusehra cattle fair is held at Jullundur in October. It is 
not of much importance. Prizes are given from Local Funds. 


Tftir*. 
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There are three Veterinary Assistants in the District. 

There is a Veterinary Dispensary at Jullundur, but it is merely 
a building to which cattle and horses are brought for treatment by 
the Veterinary Assistant, and the returns do not distinguish between 
cases so treated and those treated by him when on tour. The dis¬ 
tribution of Imperial and District Board stallions is given in Table 28. 

Irrigation is almost entirely from wells. There are no canals, 
perennial or inundation, in any part of the District. Nor is it cus¬ 
tomary for the people to dig small water-courses from the Sutlej or 
Bern for agricultural purposes. Wells are of three kinds. To begin 
with the most insignificant: the dhingli, or dhenJdi is a lever-well 
consisting of a shallow hole in the ground, sometimes fined with 
bands of sarr grass, cotton-stalks, tamarisk ( pilchi ) twigs, or cane- 
fibre, to keep the sides from falling in. A few feet off is a fulcrum, 
built of mud or else a forked branch of a tree. To the top of the 
fulcrum a long wooden lever is attached, with vertical action. At 
the end furthest from the pit the lever is weighted with a heavy 
lump of sun-baked mud. To the near end is attached a small earthen 
pot, by a rope just long enough to allow it to dip into the water at 
the bottom of the well. When not at work, the far end of the lever 
is kept on the ground by the attached weight. When the well is at 
work, a man stands near the mouth of the well and pulls down the 
near end of the lever, till the pot dips into the water. He then lets 
go, and the weight at the other end supplies enough power to raise 
the pot to the top of the hole, where it is emptied into a shallow 
depression, whence the water is conducted by a small channel to the 
land to be irrigated. A well of this sort can water about two-thirds 
of an acre, and on account of its small irrigating capacity is quite 
unfit for extensive cultivation, as it is far from economical. It is 
very little used, and is found as a permanent means of irrigation 
only'iu the immediate vicinity of large villages or towns, where 
small plots are very highly cultivated as market gardens. As a 
temporary means, it is chiefly seen in tracts where artificial irriga¬ 
tion is usually not needed, such as the Sirwal. In seasons of drought, 
hundreds of lever-wells are run up, and the area irrigated by them 
all taken together is by no means despicable ; the co t of erecting 
them is trifling, and the men may as well work them as sit looking 
out for the rain. The depth of dhinglis varies very much, but is 
rarely more than twenty feet to the water, and this only when the 
well is permanent. In the case of temporary lever-wells, the depth is 
only a few feet, as water is always close to the surface in places 
where artificial irrigation can ordinarily be dispensed with. The 
total area returned as irrigated by lever-wells at measurements was 
only 190 acres. There was probably at least five times that in 
1883-84. 

Wells worked by bullock-power are invariably lined with bricks 
set in mud or mortar. Unfined wells are practically unknown. The 
power is applied in two ways. In the whole of Nawashahr and in 
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® _L * ' the uplands of Phillaur (with very rare exceptions in the extreme 
Agriculture west), and in a few villages in the north-east of Nakodar and a 
Rope-a ii a- couple in the extreme south-east of Jullundur, the bucket and rope 
bucket wells, -working over a pulley are used. Elsewhere their place is taken by 
’ ' the Persian-wheel. In the rope-and-bucket well a brick trough is 
built close to the well, and a stout pulley is run up over the middle 
of the well-side of the trough, at a height of about six feet above the 
parapet of the well, being supported by a more or less simple wooden 
frame-work ; a forked branch of a tree is the simplest support. 
From the trough, sloping down from the well, an inclined plane is dug. 
A large leathern bucket, suspended to, and kept open by, a wide iron 
ring, is attached to a rope working over the pulley. The bucket falls 
by its own weight into the water 1 . When full, the other end of the 
rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of bullocks, wbo walk 
down one side of the inclined plane till the bucket is drawn 
up to the level of the trough, on which it is rested. The 
man driving the bullocks pulls out the peg by which the rope 
is attached to the yoke, and thus disengages the bullocks, 
who walk up the other side of the plane. In the meantime, 
a man has emptied the bucket into the trough, whence the 
water flows along a narrow channel to the field, and has put 
the bucket over the mouth of the well, to fall again to the water, be 
filled, pulled up and emptied as before. With one pair of bullocks 
three men are needed at such a well, one to attend to the bucket, 
another to drive the bullocks, and the third to attend to the flow of 
water in the beds into which the fields are divided for irrigation. 
If two pairs of bullocks are used at the same time the well can be 
worked much more economically, as four men are sufficient, one at 
the bucket and another in the fiold as before, and two to drive the 
bullocks, while two yokes do double the work of one. A still 
further economy may be effected when two buckets can be used at 
a well; as then seven men can manage four pairs of bullocks. 
But, as a rule, when two buckets are at work they do not irrigate 
the same field. Wells with three or four buckets are found, but 
they are very rare indeed. Double-wells have, of course, to be 
larger than wells for only one bucket ; they need also more sub¬ 
stantial building, as the strain due to the withdrawal of more water 
is greater ; and they cannot be constructed everywhere, as the 
supply of water is not in all places sufficient to keep two buckets 
continuously at work. 
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The Persian-wheel is too well-known to need description here. 
Compared with the rope-and-bucket system, a Persian-wheel has so 
many advantages that it is difficult to see, in many cases, -why it 
does not supplant its rival. No doubt its irrigating capacity is less, 
but by no means so much less as is often supposed. When wells are 
deep, the rope-and-bucket method makes less demands on the cattle. 
But up to 25 or 30 feet, the Persian-wheel is easier. Among its 
advantages are the following :—There is less strain on the well, as 
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■water is gradually withdrawn and not in one great mass, and so 
the construction of the well need not be so solid as that of rope-and- 
bucket wells. At the latter, men are occasionally killed or injured 
by the rope breaking, and striking them when the charged bucket 
falls back into the well. There is no such danger at a Persian-wheel. 
As there is no bucket to be attended to, one man less is wanted at 
the well; and while any old man, or woman, or little child can, from 
the seat, drive the bullocks at the Persian-wheel, a stout man or 
sturdy boy is required to drive them up and down the inclined 
plane. Very inferior cattle will do, as the work is light and con¬ 
tinuous, not requiring violent efforts at intervals. A pair of bullocks 
fit to work at a rope-and-bucket well will cost at least half as much 
again as a pair suitable for a Persian-wheel. This implies also a 
saving in fodder. And the bullocks last longer, as the work is not 
so trying. No doubt, the wood-work is more expensive, but it lasts 
a long time. The cost of the earthen pots in one case is met by 
the cost of the leathern bucket in the other. The rope in the latter 
case is made of sann (false-hemp), which has to be specially grown 
for the purpose; the endless band of the Persian-wheel is made of 
cane-fibre after crushing, which would otherwise be of no use. 
However, the rope-and-bucket wells must have their advantages, or 
else the zamindars would very soon give them up. 

The Persian-wheel is found in the Phillaur Bet and in the two 
western Tahslls, where the soil is sandy, and water is near the 
surface. The reason seems to be that, there is no stratum on which 
the cylinder of the well could rest, sufficiently strong to bear its 
weight without support from the sand below the stratum. The 
action of the well is to withdraw this sand, and thus to form a hollow 
space under the well ; and the greater the quantity of water 
suddenly withdrawn, the greater the influx of sand from underneath 
the well into the cylinder, and consequently, the greater the hollow 
formed. With the rope-and-bucket, the disturbance is great ; but 
with the Persian-wheel little water is withdrawn at any one moment, 
and so there is little disturbance, and little indraught of sand. 
Jhollars are simply Persian-wheels, without the well, erected on the 
bank of a river, stream, pond or pool. Their use is very limited in 
this District. There are a few on the Bern and Sutlej, and some are 
worked at the depression just north of the town of Nurmahal. 
The total area irrigated by jhalldrs was at settlement only 928 acres, 
almost all in Nakodar, 

Another method of irrigating is by the basket ( chatta ). This 
is extensively practised, but not permanently, as the water supply 
soon ceases. Much land is irrigated by the basket on the Eastern 
Neri and the upper course of the Bern, in Nawashahr, especially in 
seasons of drought. Pools and ponds are drained of their water as 
soon as possible by this method. It is also used as an auxiliary to 
well irrigation, when the field to be ii’rigated is above the level of 
the water course leading from the well. Two ropes are attached to 
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each of two sides of a shallow basket, and are grasped by two men 
who hold one rope in each hand, and standing at opposite sides of 
the pool from which the water is to be drawn, dip the basket into 
the pool with a forward swing, which continued, throws the water 
taken out by the basket up to the desired level. Sometimes a second 
pair of men will raise the water from here to a still higher point, in 
the same way. The work is very heavy and requires some skill. 
The area irrigated by baskets is about 1,500 acres, of which two- 
thirds are in Nawashahr. The returns are not very reliable, so 
the exact area cannot be given. 

The popularity of well irrigation may be judged from the fact 

that, the irrigated area between 
the Regular and Revised Settle¬ 
ments increased at an average 
rate of 2,000 acres annually and 
from 1885—1901-02 at the rate 
of 4,500 annually. A detailed 
statement of the new wells sunk, 
arranged as far as possible in de¬ 
cades, and of old wells that have 
become unserviceable, is given in 
Purser’s Settlement Report; a 
summary with the new wells sunk 
since the settlement is given in the margin. Up to 1881-1882, 
Kakodar heads the list, having a population decidedly superior to 
that of Jullundur, and the cost of constructing and equipping a 
Persian-wheel being less than that of the rope-and-bucket well in 
use in the eastern Tahsfl. Since then Jullundur has come well to 
the front in. population and in increase of wells alike. In the 
following statement some of the more important statistics concerning 
wells in, this District are shown as they existed at the Revised 
Settlement:— 
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The difference between the depth to the water in Nawashahr and CHAP-II,A* 
Phillaur is probably slightly exaggerated. But the Phillaur depth Agriculture 


Statistics of 
wells. 


does not seem excessive. Mr. Purser himself found it 34 feet in a 
well that had not been working for some time. The figures in 
brackets represent approximately the Tahsfl average depth. It is 
hardly necessary to say that wells could not be constructed for the 
sums here stated, if all labour and materials had to be paid for. 

Nothing has been said as to the number of cattle required to work 
a well, and indeed nothing definite can be said on the subject. The 
number depends on the strength of the cattle, the area attached to 
the well, and the goodness of the spring. Again it is not usual for 
a well to be owned or worked by one man. But it is owned by 
numerous share-holders, who have also shares in other wells. Each 
man has his own cattle, and so the number of yokes at a well may 
be enormous. Wells are not worked day and night. In the cold 
season they are worked only in the day time. If they are Avorked 
part of the night in the hot weather, they remain idle part of the 
day. Four yokes of bullocks are usually considered necessary for 
a well, and this seems fair, if the working hours are considered. 

The extension of well-irrigation is hampered chiefly by the 
difficulty of securing an area sufficiently large to find the well full 
work. It is but rarely that an enterprising man willing to sink a 
well has enough land of his own for this purpose ; he has con¬ 
sequently either to look out fox' partners who have land near where 
he pux’poses building, or to acquire such land by exchange. Either 
course is often attended with great difficulties ; and it is hard to see 
what can be done to remove them. But Avhen a man is willing to 
sink a well and can do so, he ought not to be restrained by law, as 
now constantly happens in the case of hereditary tenants who are 
prevented from making such improvements by a clause in the old 
Administration Paper. Legislation is badly rvanted on this point. 

The tenant suffers, the Government suffers in its revenue, the 
proprietor gains nothing, except that he is able to gratify a dog-in- 
the-manger temper. The difficulty about getting land is one cause 
why the construction of wells goes on by fits and starts in a village; 
as it is only at times that a number of men can arrange amicably to 
effect extensive exchanges. Another cause is the economy of sink¬ 
ing several wells at the same time. 

The sinking of a Avell is a very serious matter and not to be Well-sink 
lightly undertaken. If the projector is a Hindu, 

Brahman, who will point out to him an auspicious time to begin 
work, and in some cases may show a favourable spot for the well : 
but the zamlndar usually selects the ground himself, taking care to 
have it higher than the fields to be irrigated. In return for his 
trouble the Brahman gets a rupee. Muhammadans similarly consult 
a Kazi. When the hour has come, the person who is going to sink 
the well goes to the spot and marks out the circumference of the 
hole {par), in which the cylinder is to be sunk, and digs out four 


he consults a 6 . 
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or five feet of the hole. This is called tappa la grind, and is celebrat¬ 
ed by a meeting of the brotherhood, who assist and are regaled on 
gar. The next thing to do is to excavate the rest of the par. This 
may be done by hired labour, or the brotherhood may be called on 
to assist, when each house sends a labourer with his tools. This 
variety of “ bee ” is called meat. A par may be of two kinds, 
when it is dug in stiff soil, and when it is in sand : the former is 
called poMa par, the latter Icaclia par. In the former case the hole 
is dug till the soil gets wet. Then a frame-work of wood, of dhalc 
(Butea frondosa), or Iribir (Acacia Arabica), is put down at the 
bottom of the 'par. This frame-work is called clutk or {/and, and is 
the foundation on which the cylinder of the well is built, and has 
the same inside and outside diameter as the cylinder ; that is to 
say, for a single-Avheeled well about 7 and 9 feet, and for a double¬ 
wheeled well 10 and 12 feet. The zamlndar supplies the wood, 
and the carpenter makes up the gaud for Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. On this 
frame-work the brick-layer builds up the cylinder with bricks, set 
in mortar inside, and in mud outside, till it is within a few feet of 
the surface of the ground. Between the cylinder and the outside 
of the par is a space wide enough to allow a man to pass. The 
cylinder is then covered over, except for an opening in the middle, 
and on the platform thus formed is placed as much clay as is needed 
to give the cylinder sufficient weight to sink when the earth is 
dug out from below the gaud. Another platform is erected over 
the mouth of the par, with a hole corresponding to that in the lower 
platform. A couple of pulleys are rigged up, and the work of sink¬ 
ing the cylinder begins. A professional well-sinker, called Choba, 
with some labourers goes dow r n to the bottom of the well, and they 
dig out the earth below the level of the gand, and put it into baskets, 
which are hauled up by one of the pulleys. The water which is 
met is drawn out by a bucket working over the other pulley. When 
the cylinder has thus been sunk till it becomes difficult to keep down 
the water, further excavation ceases, the weighting is removed, and 
the cylinder is built up to the level of the ground, and the space 
between the brickwork and the outer edge of the par is filled in 
with earth. A long striker made of pieces of wood nailed and 
clamped together, and shod at one end with iron, is then fastened 
to a rope working over one of the pulleys, and having been pulled 
up as far as possible is allowed to drop into the well. Its momentum 
is so great that the striker (lari) sinks deep into the clay at the 
bottom of the well. This process is repeated till the inrush of water 
shows the upper crust has been pierced and the water-stratum 
reached. A wooden tube is now placed in the top of the hole made 
by the striker. This tube is called noli, and is just large enough 
to fill up the hole ( moga ) tightly. It is fixed by the Choba, who 
has to dive for the purpose. When fixed, it is driven home by a 
rammer worked as the lari. Through this tube the well is kept 
supplied with water. In the case of a kacha par, the cylinder is 
built up at once to its full length; and there is only one platform 
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(chhat) at the top of the cylinder, on which the weighting is put. 
When the cylinder has been sunk as far as seems proper, nothing 
more is done. There is no boring to a water stratum, as the well 
is in this already, and the water is supplied, not by a sort of spring, 
but by percolation from the sand in which the cylinder is embedded. 
Tho stratum on which the cylinder rests is called pih, and is of stiff 
clay iii the first class of wells, and of sand in the second. 

The stiff clay is called pandu, and the sand ret, and a zamfndar 
would talk of the two classes as pandu de pih da khuh, and ret de 
pih da limn, and he would express the fact that water is obtained 
by percolation by saying that pani draw senikaMa hoi. The pandu 
is evidently the same as the Hindustani mo to. 


The cost of constructing a well naturally varies with circum- 

ng a cylinder 60 


stances. The following estimate for a well havii 


Cost 

Its. 


of 

20 . 


feet deep and with an exterior diameter of 11 feet is probably fairly 
correct:— 

Its. A. 

Fee to Brahman ... ... ... ... ] 0 

Cost of sugar distributed among the brother- 

hood . .. 7 0 

Diggiug hole for cylinder, 20 cubits, at Be. 1 

per cubit . ... . 20 0 

fWood. (Dhak, Be. 8, Kikar 

rnnf , j Its. 2) . 10 0 

T 1 \ Iron (48 lbs.) ... ... 4 0 

| Wages of carpenter Rs. 5, 

of smith Re. 1 ... ... 6 0 

f Bricks 1,25,000, at Re. 1-8 
| per thousand, say ... 187 8 

j Lime 160 mans (about 6 tons) 10 0 

Plaster for inside of cylinder 10 0 

Fuel for burning lime ... 6 0 

Mason’s wages, at As. 8 per 
cubit for 40 cubits, of 
which three are above 
ground ... ... ... 20 0 

[Hodmen ... ... ... 6 0 

[One leather bucket ... 6 0 

j Two ropes ... ... ... 4 0 

Hire of four pairs of bullocks, 
at Re. 1 each per day, for 
seven days ... ... 28 0 

Wages of Choba, at Re. 1 

per cubit for 17 cubits ... 17 0 

^Labourers ... ... .. 10 0 

Fond of workmen; flour, its. 17, clarified butter, 

Ks. 10, sugar of sorts, Rs. 14 ... ... 41 0 


Cost of 


con- 

the 


structing U1IC7 j 

cylinder, 
Rs. 239-8. 


Cost of sinking 
the cylinder,-^ 
Rs. 6ft. 
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Cost o f 
sinking a 
well. 

Purser, 4, 7. 


Total 


... 393 8 
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CHAP. II A. If the par is dug by the brotherhood, Es. 5 will be saved, and 

Agriculture if the owner of the well burns his orvn bricks, they will cost him 
c r only Rs. 70 instead of Rs. 187, and if he can supply bullocks, he 
einktn E a ° will save Rs. 20 ; so that, under favourable circumstances, he could 
construct his well for Rs. 248. The leather bucket and ropes ought 
not to wear out in sinking one well, but nothing has been 
allowed for the nali, baskets, wear of tools, and miscellaneous 
items. On the whole, a well of 40 cubits (hath) can hardly be 
constructed for less than Rs. 850 under ordinary circumstances. 
Wells at which Persian-wheels are used are not ordinarily plastered, 
and rope-and-buckot wells are often not protected in this way. The 
above estimate is for a double well. A single well would cost about 
Rs. 100 less. The brick trough into which the bucket is emptied 
is included in the estimate. The inclined planes, on which the 
bullocks go up and down when working a rope-and-bucket well, are 
made by the zammdurs gradually, not at once. After rain, the 
lower portion is excavated a little, and the earth thus got is thrown 
on the upper part of the planes. This process is continued after 
every fall of rain, as is seen fit, till the work is completed. Wells 
here are usually sunk at once as the construction of the cylinder 
proceeds. The brick-work is not loft to consolidate before sinking, 
as is customary in the south-east of the province. If, when a well is 
worked, there is an influx of sand, an interior wooden cylinder,called 
Icotha, is sometimes sunk below the water-level as a preventive. 

Woodwork The woodwork of a rope-and-bucket well is not extensive. At 
wea* e< "* r ° f f°P °f run two posts ( uldra.n ) are fixed in tbe ground so os 
purler, <t,8. to project over the well. At the proper height a peg (gndi) is run 
through each, and in the angles thus formed works the axle (aural:) 
of the pulley (bhauni) over which the rope (lao) runs. To prevent 
too rapid wear by friction the sides of the hole in the pulley through 
which the axle passes ai’o lined with iron rings, one on each side, 
called aun. The posts are supported by two props (mlddmav), one 
in each post. These props rest on a beam (jlialkin) placed across 
the well at the side opposite to the run, so that each post and its 
props, with a line joining their lower ends, form a triangle. AH 
the woodwork is made by the carpenter as part of the service due to 
his constituents, and so is the ironwork by the smith, but the ma¬ 
terials are supplied by the owners of the well. The woodwork will 
last about three years, except the posts which soon rot at the 
ends buried in the ground. The cost may be taken as Re. 1-4 
for tbe posts, Rs. 2 for the pnlley complete with axle and iron 
rings, As. 4 for the props, and Rs. 2-8 for the cross-beam. If the 
well is owned by more than one person, each sharer has his own 
rope and bucket. The former made of false hemp (san, Crotalaria 
juncea), is worth Rs. 2, and lasts three months. The bucket 
(chursa) is made of buffalo or ox hide, costs Rs. 6, and lasts six 
months. It is made up by a Chamar who gets 4 lbs. of grain for his 
labour. It is fastened by leather thongs to a wide iron ring which 
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is attached to the rope by an iron cross-piece. A wooden cross-piece 
at right angles to the iron one keeps the bucket from tilting over. 
The whole of this iron tackle is called hiindal, and costs Re. 1-8. 
Thus the total gear of the well comes to Rs. 15-8. At a 
Persian-wheel the total cost is about Rs. 45. More than half this 
falls to the share of the horizontal and vertical cog-wheels ( chakla 
and chalcli). The cost depends on the number of cogs ( Jcoba ), 
which are either 82, 28, or 24, and it is calculated that the ex¬ 
pense is one rupee per cog. In this District 24 is the usual 
number, so that those two wheels cost Rs. 24, if bought. If the 
owner of the well supplies the wood, he can get the wheels made 
up for Rs. 7, the wages of two carpenters for fifteen days. But in 
addition, he has to feed the carpenters sumptuously, and this charge 
is estimated at Rs. 5, so that, including Rs. 12 for wood, the cost is 
Rs. 24 as before. But as the timber can be relied on as good, the 
wheels will last a couple of years longer than if bought. The axle 
(takld) of the horizontal Avheel works above in a hole cut in a 
piece of wood ( angra ) let into a beam (kdnja.v) resting on two brick 
or mud pillars ( channe) about 5 to 6 feet high and 20 feet apart. 
The lower part works on a beam (abruhan) resting on the ground at 
right angles to the Jcanjan. The axle of the vertical wheel is called 
lata. It rests partly on the ground, and is supported at one end by 
the abruhan, and at the other by tho jhallav, a beam placed across 
tho middle of the top of the well. The side of the hole in which 
the vertical wheel revolves, and the side of the well where the 
lath rests, are lined with wood called dab. The vei'tical wheel over 
the well mouth is called hair. It consists of spokes (bhare) radiating 
from the lath, with other pieces of wood fixed to their extremities 
at right angles and called ph >l r nrm. The extremities of the 
spokes are tied tightly together by ropes (here) made of crushed 
cane fibre. There is usually only one row of spokes. On the 
phalnan rests an endless band ( mahal ), consisting of two cane-fibre 
ropes joined by pieces of wood (rarrtan). There are two of these for 
every pot ( tind ), which is fastened to one of them by string (barhi). 
The mahal is kept in position by a rope and stick, called sutlar , 
this passes down one side of the band, through it and then up the 
other side. One end of the stick is fastened to a cross-bar at 
the edge of the well, and the rope is merely to keep its lower end 
in position. The lever, with its seat, which turns the horizontal 
wheel is known as gandhi. When the well is at work, the pots 
are full on one side and empty on the other side of the mahal. If 
the bullocks were suddenly detached from the lever, the weight 
of the water would make the whole gear revolve backwards at a 
dangerous pace. To prevent this a catch (Jmtta), consisting of a 
forked stick on a pivot, is fixed at the side of the hole in which 
the vertical wheel revolves. When the pots come to the top and 
turn over, they empty their water into a trough (parcha), which is 
supported on two pieces of wood (ghoiem) fixed on the jhaUan, and 
at right angles to it. A shorter trough (ban) is connected with: the 
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parcha at right angles, and also to a.third trough (nisdir), which 
carries the water into the irrigating channel. The side of the hair 
away from the well is often covered with matting, to keep the 
wind from blowing the water to one side of the trough as it falls 
from the pots. As a rule, all the parts, except the cog-wheels and 
the lath, are made up at home, and the carpenter gets Re. 1 for 
putting the whole woodwork (halt) together. If bought, the cost 
of the separate parts would be as under :— 



Rs. 

A. 


Rs. A. 

Takl4 

... 0 

8 

Raman (200)... 

... 0 4 

Kanjan and Angra 

... 4 

0 

Sutlar 

... 0 8 

Lath 

... 5 

0 

Ghndhi 

... 0 6 

Jhallan 

... 5 

0 

Kutta 

... 0 2 

Abruhan 

... 0 

8 

Parcha 

... 0 8 

Dab 

... 1 

4 

Ghorian 

... 0 4 

BMre (12) ... 

... 1 

4 

Barf 

. 0 4 

Phalrfan (12) ... 

... 0 

12 

Nisfir 

... 0 8 




Total 

... 21 0 


The earthem pots are supplied by the potter as part of his 
duties. The endless band (mahal) is made up at home. The pillars 
are built by the owner of the well himself. The cog-wheels will last 
about ten years, if bought, and twelve if made of wood supplied by 
the agriculturist. The lath has to be re-placed about every five years. 
The other pieces last varying periods depending on circumstances. 
The two cog-wheels together are known as hhande. They are 
mado of pliulcm (Acacia Modesta). The parcha is often made of 
dhak (Batca frondosa). The rest of the woodwork is generally 
kikar (Acacia Arabica). The number of pots depends on the depth 
of the well and the strength of the bullocks. The deeper the well 
and the stronger the bullocks, the more pots. If the well is deep 
and the cattle weak, the pots have to be at a greater distance apart 
than where the cattle are strong. 


Section B—Rents, Wages and Prices- 

The following is Mr. Temple’s account of tenancy rights as 
they stood at his Settlement :— 

“ The statistics will show that the hereditary cultivators form a large 
section of the cultivating community. The revenue system of our prede¬ 
cessors has often rendered it difficult to distinguish one class of cultivators 
from the other, and the upper class from the proprietor. The Sikh method 
of kanktit and hatdi had a levelling effect, and reduced all parties to the 
same low standard. I have already explained that the tax-gatherers 
always looked to the cultivator for the payment of the revenue, whenever 
they found him to be a man of substance, and left the proprietor to collect 
what dues he could. In disputes regarding hereditary cultivators, the 
occupancy of the cultivator and the payment of the revenue by him direct 
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to the collectors is usually admitted. The only question is whether he 
did, or did not, give anything extra, either in cash or in kind, to the 
proprietor. It was not attempted to fix any term of occupancy which 
should per se entitle a cultivator to rank as hereditary. But it will be 
found that cultivators who have been in possession of the same fields for 
12 years and upwards have, at the present Settlement, generally been 
vested with hereditary rights. 

“ When a cultivator is declared to be hereditary, it becomes of course 
nocessary to determine what rent he shall pay in future. For many 
reasons it was deemed advisable to introduce money rents where no definite 
rule should have previously prevailed. With the concurrence of superior 
authority, it was ruled that the hereditary cultivators should pay to the 
proprietor, besides the revenue due from their holdings and the share of 
village expenses accruing thereon, a sum of 18 per cent, on the assessed 
revenue as proprietary dues. But in villages where the distinction 
between the two classes of cultivators had been previously understood and 
acted upon, and a scale of rents had been adopted, the existing rent-rates 
were upheld. In special cases more favourable rates have been allowed. 
In some villages, where a few steady tenants are the mainstay of the 
estate, it has suited the proprietors to excuse the hereditary cultivators 
altogether from the payment of rent. In such a case the cultivator would 
discharge the revenue and regular additional items which might accrue 
on his holding, and would have to pay 5 per cent, larabardSri allowance 
to the landlord. Be would thus become, in some respects, a subordinate 
proprietor, except that he would not sell or transfer his rights. But 
the landlord’s responsibility would remain. His only right would bo the 5 
per cent, and a reversionary interest in the event of the tenant’s resigning 
the holding, or dying without heir. 

“ The various accessory privileges, which might or might not appertain 
to the hereditary cultivator, have been brought into consideration. As a 
rule, he may not sell, mortgage, or transfer his rights to any person, except 
his nearest of kin, who would, in the course of nature, succeed him. But 
he may underlet to any one he pleases. He may not plant timber nor 
fruit trees, nor groves, nor gardens, nor sink wells, without the consent of 
his landlord. He may cut hedge-row trees to mend his implements, his 
well, or his homestead, without asking any one’s leave. There are, how¬ 
ever, exceptional cases when he may do nearly all the things above 
enumerated. 

“ My account of the Sikh administration will have explained that 
this distinction between hereditary and non-hereditary cultivators is not 
indigenous in this part of the country. It has beeu introduced by the 
Settlement. I need not repeat what has been said regarding the former 
positiou of the cultivator. We have endeavoured to preserve his position, 
and improve it to the same extent as that of all other agriculturists. That 
class of cultivators who have been declared hereditary pay now, as then, 
the revenue due from their holdings. They pay to the proprietor more 
now than formerly. But then they pay much less to the State, and their 
position is much more definite and permanent than heretofore. 

“ The rents or proportion of the produce demandable from the non- 
hereditary cultivator have been fixed. Two-fifths (pachdv) and one-third 
(ti.hdrah) have been frequently fixed in lieu of the half (mundsifct). The 
half proportion is still in force in many villages, chiefly with the 
concurrence of both cultivator aud proprietor. Land is so valuable that 
cultivators can always be found to take land on the condition of giving up 
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nearly half the produce, and thus this proportion is still regarded by the 
proprietors as the market value of land. For the non-hereditary cultiva¬ 
tor money-rents have not been fixed.” 

The rents of non-hereditary tenants are fixed by agreement, 
oral if the lease is not for more than a year, and usually written if 
for a longer period ; but long leases are very rare. As a rule, land is 
leased for a year, and the agreement is made in Chet, or Jeth, or 
Hdr. Sometimes land is taken for a special crop, but this occurs 
only in respect of sugarcane, maize, charri and cotton, all four 
autumn crops. Usually a sum is fixed, and the tenant may grow 
any crop he pleases. Sometimes so much per kandl is taken, 
generally when the land is leased out for the growth of specified 
crops, as Rs. 2 for sugarcane and maize, Re. 1 for cotton, and As. 8 
for charri. Rent is paid each harvest when the first instalment of 
the Government revenue is due, and in the same proportion for 
each harvest as that in which the revenue is paid. Most non- 
hereditary tenants pay rent in kind. The landlord’s si rare is almost 
always one-half, paid after deduction of the dues of the village 
menials. Straw is divided in the same way as grain, but sometimes 
the tenant keeps all the straw, and sometimes he gives a 'Smaller 
share of it than of grain to the proprietor of the land. 

Hereditary tenants pay rent mostly in cash. The amount to 
be paid has been fixed authoritatively, and is usually the Govern¬ 
ment revenue with the addition of a seigniorage (■mdlikdna) of so 
much per cent, on the revenue, This percentage- varies, fluctuating 
mostly between 19 and 32 per cent., and sometimes including some 
of the extra cesses, but sometimes not. In recording it extra 
cesses and seigniorage proper have been shown separately. Thus, if 
a tenant before paid Rs. 20 per cent, in all, of which Rs. 5 were 
extra cesses, which have now been raised to Rs. 5-8, he has been 
recorded as paying Rs. 5-8 extra cesses and Rs. 14-8 seigniorage. 
The average size of each holding at the Revised Settlement was 4|-, 3 
and 2-|- acres for owners, hereditary tenants and non-hereditary 
tenants, l’espectively. 

At the Revised Settlement, the total area held by tenants of all 
kinds was 1,98,977 acres, of which 47,625 acres paid the revenue 
with or without seigniorage or were held rent-free, 53,000 paid other 
cash-rents, and 98,852 acres paid in kind. Mr. Purser observes 
“ The first class needs no consideration as the rents were fixed 
arbitrarily. There seems no reason to believe that there has been 
any serious advance in the share of the produce taken where kind 
rents are paid. The usual share was formerly one-half and is so 
still. The value of the landlord’s share has increased greatly, owing 
to the rise in prices and the frequent change of dry land into wet. 
As regards the remaining 53,000 acres, there can be little doubt 
that rents have increased considerably, j It is difficult even to guess 
what the increase has been. The system of cash-rents for land, a 
distinguished from a cash equivalent for a share of the. produce, wa 
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almost unknown formerly. In Nawashahr the average competition 
rent now is Rs. 10-14-11 per acre, which is rather more than double 
that recorded in the last Settlement papers. In the other tahsils, 
either no land was formerly shown as paying competition cash-rents, 
or the area was too small for safe comparison with present figures ; 
but the statistics available corroborate generally the conclusion 
derived from those of Nawashahr. The present average cash-rent 
per acre is Rs. 7-3-11 in Phillaur, Rs. 7-8 in Nakodar, and 
Rs. 7-4-11 in Jullundur. But it should be borne in mind that 
here, as elsewhere, the land paying competition cash-rents is decid¬ 
edly superior to the average.” In Appendix VII to Mr. Purser’s 
Settlement Report will be found more details concerning the rents 
recorded at measurements. 

The village servants who are found almost everywhere are 
the Lohar, Tarkhan and Ckamar, or in his place, the Chukra, The 
Lohar, or blacksmith, has to make and keep in repair all agricultural 
implements and domestic utensils made of iron. The iron and fuel 
needed are supplied by the person employing him. He gets a share 
of the produce calculated usually on the working plough, rarely on 
conventional ploughs ; but sometimes, especially in Nawashahr, his 
allowance is paid from the total produce. In some instances, ho gets 
a gratuity of a rupee or so in cash. As an example of how ho is 
paid, one village may be taken in which his dues are : at the spring 
harvest, 10 standard sers of wheat, and unthreshed wheat-straw 
containing eight standard sfrs ; also two sers on account of biyalri 
(a fee paid at seed-time); one-fifth of a ser of guv (concrete sugar) 
per jori (Appendix A.), and one pot of cane-juico or about la¬ 
sers per ten jog (ibid). At the autumn harvest, he gets a day’s 
cotton picking at the end of the season, one ser of maize for biyahi , 
and otherwise as much maize and maize-straw as he gets wheat and 
wheat-straw in the spring. The Tarkhan, or carpenter, is usually 
paid at the same rate as the blacksmith. His business is to make 
and repair agricultural and domestic implements and furniture made 
of wood, and to assist in putting up the sugarcane mills. His 
employer supplies the material used. For the last named task 
the carpenter often gets a rupee or two in cash, and he also receives 
special fees in grain for making a new well-pulley or the upright 
body (manna) of a plough and, in places, for fixing the share in the 
sole, and generally putting the plough in working order when the 
ploughing season begins. This last fee is called dhurdi. Carts and 
tangli, or many-pronged pitch-forks, are paid for specially. In the 
Nakodar Tahsil, the place of the Chamar is generally taken by the 
Chuhra. As artizans they work in leather, but they are also largely 
employed on other duties. They have to receive dead cattle, to go 
on messages and carry bundles to the next village when needed, to 
attend on Government officials who come into the village, and to 
sweep the lanes and remove impurities. They, moreover, assist in 
agricultural operations, in weeding and winnowing. They supply 
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leather thongs and ropes, drills, and well buckets, and shoes, and 
are responsible for keeping them in repair. Tanning is always done 
by Chamars who, with the Chuhras, get the carcases of cattle. 
Baskets and winnowing trays are made by the Chuhra. It must not 
be supposed that all men of this class perform all the duties 
enumerated above, some perform more of them and some less. Their 
remuneration depends largely on what services they render. Some¬ 
times they are paid so much grain per plough, sometimes so much 
on the total produce, sometimes a fixed amount of grain, sometimes 
their allowances are undetermined, and are settled by mutual agree¬ 
ment. The relations between the Chamars and the agriculturists 
are sometimes strained. The latter wish to keep the skins of dead 
cattle for themselves, as being a valuable article of merchandize ; 
while the former decline to provide a well bucket without special 
payment, or for one rupee only, which was formerly the usual 
fee. In many cases Chamars and Chuhras are not retained as 
village servants (sepi), but arc employed when needed, and paid by 
the job. In such cases they have, of course, no right to dead cattle 
or anything except the [wages agreed on. As a rule Chuhras and 
Chamars are entitled to the skins of animals that die a natural 
death, but not of those killed for food. The skins of the latter are 
retained by their owners. Chuhras take all kinds of dead cattle, 
but Chamars will not take horses, mules or asses. 

The Kumhar, or potter, is of importance only in villages in 
which the Persian-wheel is used. Here the supply of earthen pots 
for the well is his chief duty ; otherwise he has only to provide 
ordinary household crockery. He is sometimes paid per plough, 
and, in Nakodar, commonly per wheel. His remuneration resembles 
that of the carpenter, except that he gets no hiyald. He very often 
gets a rupee on the occasion of a marriage. In the Monograph 
on Potteiy and Glass Industries it is stated that a Kumhar who 
supplies “ iinds ” for the well gets 5 maunds grain and a bkari (as 
large a sheaf as a man can carry on his hoad) a year, and one who 
does not 1\ maunds and a bhari. 

The Jhinwar, or water-carrier, supplies water to each house, 
night and morning, also in the harvest field (for which he is specially 
paid), anil at weddings and funerals, when he generally gets 
moderate fees in coin. He is also expected to help in carrying the 
bride’s dooly. For ordinary work be gets grain at each harvest, 
calculated in various ways, and usually is supplied with daily food 
by the villagers, turn and turn about. 

The Kal, or barber, is a rather important personage. He 
carries family news of births and deaths, and is often the ambassador 
through whom matrimonial alliances are effected, but lie is humble 
enough to cook the food for guests at weddings and funeral feasts, 
to shave his clients and pare their nails. His perquisities in grain 
are rather less than those of the carpenter, but be gets considerable 
sums of money on occasions of marriage or death. 
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Other village servants, who are less usually kept, are the darzi 
(tailor), dhobi (washerman), chhimba, who unites both their functions, 
mirdsi (bard and genealogist), and the Mulla or Brahman, who 
performs spiritual duties ; the Brahman also conducts marriage 
negociations. These need no further special mention. The duties 
and remuneration of village servants vary so much that, in all cases 
of dispute, the Administration Paper should be consulted; and 
even it cannot be always unreservedly accepted, as the people 
may agree to continue the former entries to avoid dispute, though 
present practice does not quite agree with them. It is very 
difficult to say what is the share of the grain actually appropriated 
by the village servants. The amount stated in the Assessment 
Reports, and taken from the former Settlement Records, was no 
doubt too high. Perhaps ten per cent, would be a fair estimate. 

At the last Settlement an enquiry was made into the changes 
in prices which had occurred since the Regular Settlement, the 
results of which are given in Appendix XII of the Nawashahr 
Assessment Report. Four statements were drawn up. A, showing 
the prices recorded in the Punjab Gazette and the Financial 
Commissioner’s Annual Revenue Reports from 1859-60 to 1881-82 ; 
B, compiled from the books of traders in the towns of Jullundur, 
Nur Mahal, Nakodar and Rahon for 36 years, from 1846-47 to 
1881-82; C, prepared from the books of traders in eight villages 
of Jullundur, five of Phillaur, and four each of Nakodar and 
Nawashahr, for the same period. This statement showed the prices 
paid by traders to agriculturists when accounts are made up. The 
remaining statement D was an abstract arranged in various periods 
of the other three statements. The general result was found to 
bo that, for the first decade after the Regular Settlement, prices 
fell off greatly, but after that recovered, and have tended to rise 
higher and higher since. The following are the prices of the more 
important staples, expressed in sers per rupee, assumed for the 
produce-estimates at the Regular and Revised Settlements, with the 
difference between them. In the Assessment Reports the percentage 
of difference was wrongly calculated :— 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Wheat and gram. 

Barley. 

<3 

n 

S 

Maize. 

O 

P 

.2 

‘Sc 

p 

p 

p 

o 

o 

o 

Moth. 

pP 

MS 

s 

T3 

0) 

1X2 

P 

A 

P 

P 

o» 

3 

EH 

Gur (concrete an- . 
gar). 1 

Regular 

40 

SO 

50 

60 

40 

80 

16 

50 

40 

80 

25 

27 

Revised . 

32 

36 

36 

40 

32 

36 

12 

33 

30 

32 

15 

15 

Difference per cent, in cash value. 

25 

39 

39 

50 

25 

122 

33 

56 

33 

150 

60 

80 
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The upward movement of prices since the Revised Settlement 


Rents, appears from Table 26 of Part B. It is of course, as Mr 1 . Purser 
and^Prices rem arks, only as regards liis surplus produce that an agriculturist 
benefits by arise in prices. It is quite intelligible that, if the stock 
Pa?tB 26 and tools needed by him in his farming rise in price relatively more 
than the produce of his land, he may not derive any benefit from 
higher prices at all. In this District cattle are largely imported, and 
their priee is said to have risen three-fold within the last 30 years. 
That it has risen immensely cannot be doubted. Land has shared in 
Price o f the general upward movement of prices. Details of sales and mort- 
la ra»ze 21 of gages have been given above showing the steady improvement in 
Part b. the value of land, due to the feeling of security afforded by a strong 
government administering just and equal laws, the opening out of 
new markets, by the extension of railways and the construction of 
the Suez Canal, the limitation of the revenue demand, and the 


competition caused by pressure of population. 


l imur < ' B ° f The employment of agricultural labourers and their remuneration 

a Tobin 26 of are discussed in Section A of this Chapter, and the condition of the 
Parte. village menials in pp. 211 and 2l2 above- Table 25 of Part B 
gives some figures which apply chiefly to the labour market of 
towns. 


Section C-—Forests- 

plantation* Ur The prihcipal plantation is that at Phillaur, under the Deputy 
Tabic 27 ' of Conservator of the Bashahr Forest Division. This consists of 220 
Part b. acres, covered chiefly with shisliam and kikar, with a slight mixture 
of phulcd, tun and mm. It is situated within the municipal limits of 
Phillaur on the Grand Trunk Road, about a mile north of the 


Railway station. It is reserved under the Forest Act. The planta¬ 
tion was commenced in the year 1867-68, and was originally in- 
tended, together with numerous other plantations situated along the 
line of Railway, to supply steam fuel to the Railway Company ; but 
before the timber could come to maturity, coal wasintroduced. The 
plantation was felled for the first time in the years 1882-83, the 
wood being sold to the Railway for the construction of spurs above 
the Phillaur Railway bridge ; and a second felling has been in pro¬ 
gress since 1900-01, the produce of this felling finding a market in 
the neighbouring towns, Phillaur, Ludhiana and Jullundur, where it 
is used for brick-burning and other commercial undertakings. In a 
part of the plantation coppice reproduction insures the renewal of 
the crop as fellings are made. The remainder is still badly stocked 
with ti’ee growth, repeated attempts to plant or sow it having 
never been attended with more than partial success. The average 
yearly income from the Phillaur plantation from 1892-93 to 1901-02, 
both years inclusive, was Rs. 1,373, the average yearly expenditure 
thereon having been Rs. 393. 
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There is also the Jullundur plantation, of triangular shape, CHAP.II.G- 
situated within the cantonment. It consists of 50 acres. It was forests, 
commenced in 1868-69, and is composed of shisliam. The soil is 
very poor and the produce is inferior. It is reserved under the 
Forest Act, and was made over to the Lahore Forest Division in 
1895. 

The Sarangwala Mrs, under the Military Department, which 
adjoin each other in irregular shape, are situated within five miles of 
the Railway station of Phagwara on the road from Phagwara to 
Banga and Nawashahr. The total area of the three is 1,187 acres. 

The growth is entirely dhak (Butea frondosa). Bit's I and II are 
reseived ; Mr ITI is unreseived. The produce was felled over the 
whole area in 1882-83, and reproduction is progressing favourably 
by coppicing. The soil is good. 

In former times every village on a road was made responsible Roadside 
for the up-keep and watering of its roadside trees, and to this system aiboncnlture ' 
are due the fine avenues which shelter the principal roads of the 
district. The principle has now been abolished and the care of the 
wayside trees left to the District Board; about Rs. 260 a month is 
paid for their up-keep including that of the nurseries at Jullundur, 

Kala Bakra, Jhamsher, Phillaur, Nnrmahal, Lesair, Banga and 
Bahram. 

The Empress Gardens or Company Bagh, Jullundur, is a large Gardens, 
garden in the Civil Lines kept up at the joint expense of District 
Board and Municipal Funds. There are also belonging to the District 
Board a few trees at Nakodar, a small garden at Phillaur let out on 
lease, and a garden at Nawashahr, attached to the Barahdari. 


Section D —Mines and Minerals* 

The only mineral product found in the soil is kankar or con- Mineral 
glomerated limestone nodules. There is not a real stone in the 
District that has not been imported. Kankar is met with all over the Purser, i,i3. 
uplands, but less in the west than elsewhere. It is of two kinds, the 
grey and drab. The former has a bluish tinge, and belongs exclu¬ 
sively to the Jullundur Tahsfl, and principally to the central 
region, where are- the Sikandarpur and Daulatpur quarries, famous 
in the law courts some years back. The grey kankar is the better 
kind. Both are found near the surface in layers of very varying 
thickness; perhaps nine inches may be considered the maximum 
ave nge. Besides the villages above named, grey kankar is got in a 
cluster of villages in the north-east of Phillaur, and in a few 
villages, such as Itanbaddi and Manakrai in the north-east of Jullun- 
dur, while the drab is dug in Nawashahr and Phillaur and Nakodar, 
mostly along the old bank of the Sutlej, but in Nakodar also in many 
villages in the north-east, and in Jullundur, in the neighbourhood 
of the grey quarries. The demand is large, as there are about 100 
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Manufactures 
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Cotton. 
Parser, 6, 58. 
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miles of metalled road in the District. The annual yield is about 
620,000 cubic feet. Earth from the walls of old forts and other 
buildings, or from the mounds marking the sites of abandoned 
villages, supplies material for the manufacture of saltpetre. This 
material is known as hollar , and, no doubt, is of much the same 
composition here as elsewhere. Some in Montgomery was found to 
contain 6 per cent, of saline matter, consisting of common salt 
with a less quantity of sulphate of soda and very small quantities of 
lime and magnesian salt. Knllar is used to a considerable extent as 
a top dressing or applied to tbe roots of sugarcane in one system 
under which that plant is cultivated. If the constitution of good 
cane laud, is considered, it is obvious that this is a very suitable 
manure. The their, or old mound at Ati, in Phillaur, enjoys a local 
reputation for the excellence of its hollar. Saltpetre is made at only 
28 places, in 47 pans, paying each Rs. 2 license-fees and producing 
altogether about 1,540 maunds in the year. The .) ullundur Tahsll 
shows higher figures in all respects than the other three put 
together. 


Section E—-Arts and Manufactures- 

The following notes on the arts and manufactures of the District 
•are taken from the District Reports supplied for the preparation 
of the various monographs mentioned in the margin, supplemented 
by information furnished by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
process of manufacture is not, as a rule, described as it is given in 
the printed monographs. 


The wool industry of the District is little developed, 
trials are chiefly sheep’s wool; little goats’ hair 


The raw 

materials are chiefly sheep’s wool; little goats’ * hair and no 
pashmina is used. The wool used is produced almost entirely in 
the District. The only fabrics manufactured are blankets and mgs 
(amn), both black and white, the outturn and export of which, as 

estimated in the District Report of 
1884-85, is shown in the margin. 
The picking, spinning and reeling of 
the yarn is performed by women of 
tbe butcher, shepherd and scutcher 
castes, who earn by this about 2 annas a day. Mon sometimes 
assist in the reeling. The weaving is done by men of the Julriha caste 
whose earnings were estimated at Rs. 30 per annum. The chief 
centre of the manufacture is the village of Bilga in Phillaur Tahsil. 


Blankets, black 
„ white 
Bags, black 
, white 


Outturn. 
. 37,350 

. 3,150 

675 
675 


'Export. 

17,520 

1,200 

550 

475 


Cotton weaving is carried on everywhere, and in many villages 
looms are numerous. Coarse cotton-cloth, khaddar, which supplies 
most of the dress of the people, and coloured stripes and checks 
(susi) are the principal textile products. Rahon had once a great 
reputation for a superior cotton long-cloth, called ghdti, which was 
extensively used by well-to-do persons. The manufacture has now 
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almost ceased. Lungis are still made in considerable quantities, 
mostly at Rahon. Gabrun cloth is made at Nurmahal, but not to 
any great extent. 

Raw silk is imported from China, Bombay, Bokhara, Yarkand 
and Bali Danangang, and silk cord from Calcutta. The average 
imports for the three years ending 1898-99 were 225 maunds of thin 
and 2,875 maunds of thick silk. All the thin material and about a 
quarter of the thick is used for local requirements, the remainder of 
the thick silk being exported after it has been dyed to Feroze- 
pore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and other places. The price of the raw 
material imported has during the last 10 years varied in the case of 
thin silk, Jcham, from Rs. 11 to Rs. 15 per ser, thick silk Jeham 
from Rs. 2 to Rs 8, and thick silk pakka from Rs, 6 to Rs. 13. 

The preparation of silk for the loom is an important industry. 
The coarse silk (jbdna) used for embroidery is made up into skeins 
(atti) ; 1,700 persons were returned in the District Report as em¬ 
ployed at this, the rate of pay being As. 2 per ser. Fine silk (tdni) 
is reeled and twisted as described in Mr. Hailey’s Monograph on 
Silk, page 17. A winder ( patpliera) gets annas 2 a ser for coarse 
silk and a twister ( tanzi or todi ) Re. 1-8 a ser or from 12 to 15 
annas a day. A machine is in use (described in illustration F of 
the Monograph), which works from 20 to 30 wheels at the same 
time, twisting a number of threads at once. 

Dyeing is done by special silk dyers or patrangs of whom the 
District Report on silk returned 25 families, English dyes are 
generally used, and the following colours are in general use: crimson 
(krimchi ), yellow ( khatta ), green (safe), white (sufecl), deep purple 
(uda), buff ( ndswdi ), scarlet ( guldndr ), light blue ( asmdni ), blue 
(feroei), black (kala). Peshdvxiri uda is an improved deep purple 
dye. Yellow is most used for thick silks, and crimson, yellow and 
green for fine. The cost of dyeing thick silk is annas 3 per ser ; 
for thin silk annas 4 is charged if the dye is provided by the owner 
and annas 8 if provided by the dyer. The cost of the dye varies from 
annas 4 a ser in the case of white to annas 8 for crimson, green, 
ferozi and buff. A dyer can earn from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a month. 
After dyeing the thick silk skeins are opened and rewound, thin silk 
being only dried in the sun. Inferior silks sometimes are subjected 
to a process called pandemia. This consists in soaking it in a 
mixture of saltpetre, molasses and starch in order to stiffen it; silk 
prepared by this process is called lagdar. 

Only the fine thread or tdni is used for weaving, and, as has 
been said, of the fine silk imported for the manufacture of tdni 
three-fourths are exported after dyeing. The process of weaving 
silk is similar to that of cotton. There were, in 1899, 200 looms 
employing 700 persons. The following fabrics are turned out; 
daryai a self-coloured stuff made of the finer counts of thread 
(annas 7 to Rs. 2 per yard); gulbadan or striped silk (annas 1 2 
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to Re. 1-8 per yard); ga-rda , a plain or striped silk of finer threads 
than gulbadan (Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per yard); and kanawez, a thick 
silk woven from threads formed of an unusually large number of 
strands (annas 12 to Rs. 2 per yard). The estimated outturn of all 
fabrics was 408,240 yards in 1898-99, valued at about 2 lakhs, of 
which 10,000 yards were retained for local consumption, and the 
rest expox ted to Amritsar, Sialkot, Ferozepore, Ludhiana and 
Jammu. No difficulty is found in disposing of the outturn of the 
loom, the demand being greater than the supply. 

The demand for coarse silk for embroideiy has much fallen off 
of late year s. There are a number - of silk braiders (patali) who make 
silk nets f a-zarband), bracelets ( raidin') decorated with balls of floss 
silk, (phumman, avglice pompom) and other fancy work. 

The imports of brass, copper and zinc are said in the District 
Report to have been, in 1886-87, 762, 860, and 73maunds, respect¬ 
ively, while it was estimated that 28 niaunds of old vessels were 
broken up to be recast. Of this 500 maunds were re-exported to 
Kapurthala, leaving 728 maunds of the raw material valued at 
Rs. 17,244 to be worked rip in the District. There are two methods 
of manufacture used in Jullundur, that by hammering and 
moulding or bharrath wor k (see Monograph). Copper, brass and Jcdmi 
hammered work is made in Jullundur, where there are nine work¬ 
shops, in one factory in the village of Dugrian in Jullundur Tahsfl 
and in two factories in Mahil (tahsil Phillaur.) Moulded work in 
brass and kdnsi is made in 18 workshops, one in Daruli, tahsil 
Jullundur, six in Brik, tahsil Phillaur, and six in Banga, tahsil 
Nawashahr. The list below shows the value of the output and exports 
with the places where the various manufactured articles are ex¬ 
ported for the year 1886-87. Of the articles shown the martabdn, 
garwa, hnhka, gilds and degrid are produced by moulding, the alloy 
employed being 24 parts brass or copper, 16 parts zinc with one part 
borax. The martabdn is the name given to a small pickle jar generally 
made of earth, and its manufacture of brass at Banga is something 
of a peculiarity. 



Oaf pnt 
valuf. 

Export 

value. 

WMrher exported 

Parat 

4,819 

1,619 

Phagwara and KnpnrfclolH. 

Haltohi 

5,100 

2,175 

Ami it far, Lahore and Gnrduapur. 

Oasar 

1 975 

725 

Kapurthala. 

iSatti ...i 

1,000 

9O0 

no. 

Oarwa and Gurw 

2,750 

NnD 

Amritsar, Dali ore and Phngwum. 

Jhali 

937 

037 

Fhogwaru and Kapurthala. 

Martaban i 

roo 



Hnkka 

4,820 

4,320 

Phagwara. 

Gilas 

45 

20 

On. 

Kanl 

083 

415 

Phngwara and Kflpui thala. 

Deg or Degchi .. 

3,750 

1,875 

Rurdaapnr. 

Total 

20,089 

43,545 
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Brass. 

Copper. 

Jullundur ... ». 

.. 15,103 

3,750 

Nawnshahr ... 

3,000 


Fhillaur . 

4,746 

- 

Total 

22,939 

3,750 


The value of the output in CHAPII.E. 

1886-87 was distributed between Arts and 

the tahsils of the District as shown Manu- 
,1 factnreg. 

in the margin. 


A considerable quantity of rope is made of the soul (Crotolaria 
Juncea) and munj (Saccharum munja) and exported to Lahore, 
Amritsar and Feimepore. Taprvs (small carpets used by Hindu 
shop-keepers) are made to some extent from mu fibre. The follow¬ 
ing list of products with the castes engaged in their manufacture 
is taken from the Monograph on Fibrous Products by the late 
Mr. W.'H. Gee, I. C. S. (1889-90). 


Work. 

Caste. 

Centres, etc. 

Sutli of sari 

(Hindu) Brahmans. 

Suds. 

Khatrls. 



Labanas ... ... .... 

Rajpitrn, Tahsil Jullnndur. 

San ropes ... 

(Muhammadans).* 


Tapris of bhii . 

Rajpilts. 


Uuthlis of san . 

Rains. 

Jullmidnr town. 

Bin rannj . 

Rajputs (Muhammadans) ... 

Mnrhas 

Rain (Muhammadaus) ... 

Do. 

Main} ropes 

Teli . 

Bilga. 

Munj sirkis . 

Gujar. 


Ban of bagar . 

Cl Lamars. 


Mats of palm leaves 

Do. 


Fans 

Ban of palm leaves 

Jhinwars (Hindu-). 


Mats of dhila 

Thadas (mats) . 

Mats of dib 

Baskets of bamboo 

Changer „ 

Do. 


Chhalui ,, ... 

Chicks „ 

Chhikkna „ ... 

Chhabas „ 

Jhards (brooms) of bansi 

Bhaiijr&s (Hindus). 


Sweepers. 


Jurees of bagar 

Bore made of Bakal 

Mii/abia- 


Ban do. 

K am ha re (Muhammadans). 


Rassas do. 




The profits on articles manufactured of bamboo, and on dib 
and palm matting, were said to be 4 annas in the rupee and on other 
articles 2 annas. 


The gold and silver industry in the District is flourishing, but _ Gold and 
in no way remarkable. The value of the precious metals imported ^Monograph 
into the District annually was in 1888-89 estimated at 6 lakhs, of of 1888-89). 
which a quarter is re-exported and the remainder retained for 
consumption in the District. The total value of ornaments manu¬ 
factured in 1888-89 was Rs. 4,60,017 (gold, 2,07,381, silver, 2,13,636 
and lace, etc., 39,000) of which Es. 58,890 worth were made of old 
ornaments recast. This supply however is sufficient for the wants 
of the District: there are no exports of manufactured articles, and 
the imports were in 1888-89 valued at Es. 42,580, of which 1,010 
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GB AP.I I.K. were the gold and silver thread called haldbatum imported from 
Arts and Benares, and the rest ornaments from Amritsar, Ludhiana and Delhi, 
factum. ^ r ° r ^ er3 g 0 ^ g et from 6 annas to a rupee per tola while the wages 
of workers in silver vary from half an anna to 2 annas per tola. 
Piir«r d tt ° d wages in special industries, such as setting jewels, and the 

(Monograph manufacture of caps and shoes of silver wire, are three rupees a 
of 1888 - 86 ). f 0 i a _ The trader’s profit is 4 annas per tola on gold and half an 
anna per tola on silver. When gold or silver is purchased on credit 
the custom of the trade is to charge 7f per cent, interest; if cash is 
paid a discount of from I j to 2 per cent, is allowed. 

Cnrpsntry. Like the neighbouring District of Hoshiarpur, Jullundur has 
some reputation for carpentry, and sends its workmen to Simla 
and other places in the hills. These Districts, with Amritsar, supply 
most of the skilled labour used on railway works, and their workmen 
are to be met with in all the railway workshops from Karachi to Sibi 
and all over northern India, Chairs are made in large quantities 
at Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. The cane-seated arm-chair 
found in public offices, d&k bungalows, and some houses, is made 
here in large quantities. Twenty rupees a dozen is about the lowest 
wholesale rate, and for better quantities higher prices are obtained. 
Flutes ( algoza ) are also manufactured here. The hukkah snakes of 
Nakodar have some celebrity. 

Good examples of kamdngiri work have been produced at 
Jullundur. Bows and arrows are the original forms; painted 
pen-cases are the first native application; and for European use, 
book-stands, teapoys and similar articles are thus decorated. The 
painting is done in water-colours protected with smulras varnish, 
which is frequently applied with the ball of the hand. Some of 
these are occasionally sent up to Simla, but there can scarcely be 
said to be a trade. 

Pottery. The ordinary coarse pottery of the District does not deserve 

on ° D °fottery special notice. It is for the most part made by the village 

ana Glass, kumhdr whose remuneration is described above (1) . The average value 

1899). of the articles produced was estimated in the District Report of 

1899 at Rs 2,81,000. 

The thin pottery known as paper ( kdgazi ) pottery mentioned 
on page 282 of Baden Powell’s “Punjab Manufactures ” is made 
in Basti Shaikh. The clay used is the ordinary clay dug from the 
bottom of dried up ponds, but this is prepared with much greater 
care than usual. It is steeped in water for two or three days, 
carefully drained off, and then worked up with the hands to ensure 
its being absolutely free from pieces of kankar or other hard 
substances. The vessels are smoothed with the chMlni after being 
removed from the wheel, and are coloured with a red clay called 
hanni before being baked. The price is only a very little higher 


U) Chap. II, B., page 212. 
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than, that of ordinary pottery. The pottery is remarkable for CHAP.II.E* 


Glazed, and coloured tile-work of unusual excellence is turned (^ ery raph 
out by one man in Jullundur by name Muhammad Sharif, whose on Pottery 
father Sharaf Din made the tiles shown in the Punjab Exhibition of igg 9 ) Glft “ s ’ 
1864 which are mentioned on page 283 of Baden Powell’s “ Punjab 
Manufactures.” His work is executed to order only. The following 
information as to the method pursued was derived from him for the 
District Report of 1899. The materials used are hdnch and the 
colour required is mixed with it in the proportion of one ser of 
hdnch to five tolas of pigment. Both these materials are obtained 
ready made in the bazars. Desi hdnch is however prepared in the 
following manner :—Sandstone 1 one ser ) and Alkali soda (sajji) 
one and-a-quarter sers- are well powdered and mixed together. 

The, mixture is then put in a pot and heated in a furnace until a 
lump is formed. This lump is again powdered and water is added 
to it. to form a thick syrupy substance. This substance is called 
the Desi hdnch. But to make the colour more glutinous and 
lasting the water in which rice has been boiled or the juice of 
quince seeds ( bihiddna ) is sometimes used instead of water. The 
colours obtainable in Jullundur are white, blue and green. For 
white, chalk or hharia mitti aloue is used. Blue is made by mixing 
together the powders of anjni stone and vermilion (shingraf) in 
equal parts. Green is made of oxide of copper. In producing the 
white colour the article to be coloured is first coated with hharia 
mitti and then with hdnch. For colouring blue a coating prepared 
of ten tolas of the mixture above described and one ser of hdnch 
is applied and for the green colour a coating of the mixture of 
5 tolas of oxide of copper and one ser of hdnch is used. The cost 
price of hdnch and colours is per rupee as follows : hdnch 3 sers, 
hharia mitti 10 sers, shingraf 10 tolas, anjni stone 4 sers, oxide 
of copper 32 tolas. The articles or vessels coated as above are 
placed in a furnace and heated for about six hours and are 
allowed to remain there for a whole day or till they are cooled and 
then taken out. 


its thinness 
only. 


sura hi holding 2 sers of water weighs 8 chittaks . 
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Toys are made of ordinary clay cast in moulds. They Toys, 
are roughly coloured white with a coating of hharia mitti , and 
decorated with lines of red, green, black and yellow There is 
no manufacture of glass in the District. The places chiefly noted 
for pottery are Basti Shaikh for paper pottery, and for chattis, 
jhdbs, piydlas , rahdbis, hundlis , chillams, hvqqas and jhajjars, and 
Sufi Pind in Jullundur Tahsll for hands and dyers’ mattis. The total 
outturn was estimated in the District Report at Rs. 2,81,000, 
and the potter’s profit is estimated at two-thirds of the value. The 
exports are quite insignificant, being only Rs. 250 worth of chillams 
to Amritsar and Lahore. There is a small import of mattis from 
HoahjRrpur and of glazed toys from Delhi and Lahore, 
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Value of raw hides skinned in the District 
Do. do. 

Total 

Do. do. 

Balance for local consumption 


Rs, 

1,91,235 

1.49,598 

3,43,833 

1,44,828 

1,99,005 


The skins usually employed in the manufacture of leather are 
those of sheep, goats, buffaloes and oxen. The skins of asses and 
deer are also used. Those of horses and camels are only used for 
making the leathern vessels (kuppa) in which yhi is storedy and the 
leathern pans of weigh-scales The skins of oxen are cleansed 
and tanned by Chuhras and Chamars, of sheep and goats by 
Muhammadan Khatfks. The methods employed by these classes 
are described in the Monograph. Raw hides are imported by 
Chamars and Khatiks from Amritsar, Ludhiana, Hoshiarptir and 
Kapurthala, and a nearly equal quantity is exported. The figures 
showing the value of this trade for the year 1891-92, are given in 

the margin. Of the skins 
used for local consumption 
Rs. 1,98,002 worth of raw 
leather was used for tann¬ 
ing, the rest being used in 
the manufacture of bippas and scale pans. The total value of the 
tanned hides prepared in 1891-92 was estimated at Rs. 3,44,602, 
and estimating the cost of material at Rs. 83,944, the total profit 
during the year was Rs. 1,17,056 or about Rs. 15 per head. 
Rs. 42,401 worth of leather was imported, and Rs. 68,965 exported, 
leaving a value of Rs 3,28,038 of leather consumed in the District. 
The value of the tanned hide of a buffalo varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7, 
of a cow from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, of a goat from annas 6 to Rs. 2 and 
of a sheep from annas 6 to annas 10. 

The Chaxnar is not only a skinner and tanner but also a shoe¬ 
maker. If he is a sepi he does not require special payment for his 
shoes in addition to the remuneration which he receives as one of 
the village menials. But his skins when tanned, if not required 
for village purposes, are sold either to Mochfs or Khojas—Chamars, 
who are not regarded as regular village menials (sepis), trade in a 
more extensive manner in skins. The Khatiks are independent 
leather-workers and tanners and they always reside in towns. 
From their small number they are an unimportant class. Other 
members of the community who are connected with leather are the 
Mochfs, who are the chief manufacturers of leather-made articles, 
and the Khojas who often engage in the wholesale trade in tanned 
hides, and also advance money to Mochfs. There is no rise in the 
respectability of the Mocbf class; their circumstances are very 
poor and their social status low. They have no capital of their 
own, and for this reason they are very much in the power of the 
Khojas from whom they receive advances. The women of this caste 
are often employed in doing the embroidery work on the shoes. The 
Khojas are a thriving community, they bring the manufactured goods 
into the market. There are 11 Khojas who have retail shops selling 
shoes, &c. Those who deal in hides often go far afield to procure 
hides ; particularly it is noted that in this District they procure hides 
from Jhang and Chinfot and sell them, again in Calcutta. 
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Dabgars are a low caste whose work is the 
kappas anti the pans of weigh scales! 

The village industiies in this District are principally confined 
to cloth, sugar and the manufacture of shoes. These are falling 
off as foreign sugar and cloth and shoes made in factoiies are finding 
favour with the people on account of their cheapness as compared 
with the articles made locally. Country cloth, however, is still used 
largely by agriculturists and the 'lower classes owing to its 
durability, and of late the industry has revived as the material has 
been improved. There is but little tendency to centralize industries. 
This would require a power of organization rarely found amongst 
the people. There is but one factory in this District, namely the 
Bhagat Mills, which is worked by petroleum. Flour, oil, ice, 
and ter a ted waters are produced and there is also a foundry 
attached. The factory is under the management of a Parsi who 
has from 20 to 30 skilled labourers under him. Since it started ice 
has fallen in price, otherwise prices and wages are unchanged. 


Arts and 
Mann* 
factures. 

Dabgars. 

Village 

itiduatrieB. 


Factories. 
TabU 28, 
Part 11. 


Section P-—Commerce and Trade. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
District Avhich is mainly in agricultural produce. Exports consist 
mostly of raw produce, chiefly wheat, of molasses, concrete and 
drained sugar, and country cloth A rough estimate of the total 
production, exports, and imports of food-grains was framed for the 
Famine Report of 1879 ; and it was stated (page 151) that while some 
05,000 maunds of Avheat and jowdr were annually exported to Una 
in Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, and Ambala from the Nawashahr Talrsrl 
there was an annual import of about six and-a-half lakhs of maunds 
principally of gram, moth and jowdr from Ferozepore, but also of 
other grains in smaller quantities from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur. 
Wheat goes chiefly by rail, and is despatched wherever the market 


Course and 
nature of 
trade, 
Exports- 
Purter, 4, 52. 


is favourable, which has taken it latterly to Karachi for shipment 
to Europe. Drained sugar, khand, is mostly sent by rail to the 
Upper Punjab and Sind. Concrete sugar, gar, is largely exported 
to llajputana and the country to the south of the Sutlej, in carts 
and on pack-animals, besides going to the same markets as khand. 
Molasses, shir a, is in demand in the same tracts as gar, and besides 
finds a ready sale in Sind. Country cotton-cloth goes mostly to 
Sind, Kangra, Ludhiana and Ferozepore. Exports by rail, accord¬ 
ing to a r eturn for five years, supplied some years ago by the 
Nor th-Wcstern Railway, amounted for the principal stations in the 
Doiib, on an average, to 13,000 tons of edible grain and 8,700 tons 
of sacchar ine produce per annirm. It must be kept in mind that 
this is not the export of Jullundur only, but of the Doiib, including 
Kapurthala, Kangra and Hoshiarpur, and pr obably to some extent 
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Grain. 

Sug.ar. 

3,200 

570 

2,010 

3,370 

8,560 

2,290 

950 

2,170 

3,260 

300 

trifling. 



of the country on the left bank of the Sutlej. The exports from 
each station are as follows, in tons 


Kart&rpur 
Julluudur City 

„ Cantonment 
Phagwdra 
Phillaur 


The principal articles of import are piece-goods from Delhi 
and direct from Bombay or Calcutta ; iron from Ferozepore, Amrit¬ 
sar and Karachi; brass and copper vessels from Jagadhri, Amritsar 
and Delhi; gram and other inferior grains from Ludhiana, Feroze- 
poie and other neighbouring tracts south of the Sutlej j rice from 
Kangra, and salt from the Khewra mines. 

Jullundur is the most important mart in the District, Kartar- 
pur comes next, its grain market making it an important depot for 
agricultural produce. Nurmahal, Phillaur, Ralion, Banga, Nawashahr, 
and Nakodar are the most important of the minor marts. Phillaur 
is important as a timber mart. Trade other than rail-borne is 
principally carried on in carts; camels and asses are also employed 
in the carriage of grain. r J 


Beds. 

Sutlej. 

Mgtia. 

Sherpur. 

Chsikofei. 

Jodewal, 

Wazir Bhalar. 

Khan pur. 

Oagrewal. 

Chonntha. 

Vairowal. 

j JouJa Mayra, 

Oovindwal, 

W athawara. 

Khamha. 

Lneettra. 


Kariana. 

Mnndah, 

Kliira or Mote. 

AIHurka. 

Blmndri, 

A hll. 

Sidh wan. 
Tehurn. 


Section 0-.—Means of Communications- 

The Beas does not run through the District, but the ferries on 

the Beas which lie in the Amritsar District 
and the territory of the Kapurthala State 
are under the control of the Jullundur 
District authorities. The Sutlej borders the 
District throughout its length, the ferries 
are under the Ludhiana and Ferozepore 
Authorities. The mooring places and 
ferries are shown in the margin. The 
Phillaur and Beas Railway Bridges have 
no footways but deny trains are run. 

The North-Western -Railway -runs through the District, with 
Radway stations at Karta-rpur*(ll miles), from the Beas, Jullundur 
city (9 miles), Jullundur Cantonments (3 miles), Chaheru (5 miles) 
Phagwara (5 miles), Guraya (6 miles), and Phillaur (8 miles)’ 
rhagwara and Ohaheru are in the Kapurthala State. Railways from 
Jullundur to Hoshiaipur and Kapurthala are under consideration 
The roads of the District are above the average; Jullundur being 
connected with each Tahsfl Head-quarters, with Kapurthala, and 
with Hoshiarpur by a metalled road. The Grand Trunk Road runs 
through the District besides the Railway. Bullock-carts and ekkas 
,can/go .everywhere; along the -metalled roads the FhagwSra gori, a 
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vehicle with springs not unlike a covered wagonnetfce without seats, 
is much used.. The roads used to he much blocked by the open 
water channels which the zammdars use to take well water across 
to their fields on the other side of the road Recently pallet, 
underground channels on the syphon system have been constructed 
throughout the District at the cost of the zammdars. The District is 
well supplied with mile-stones, and some of the metalled roads have 
furlong-stones as well. For wayside arboriculture see page 215 above. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the District, 
together with the halting places and conveniences for travellers :— 


5? 


From 


To 


7 

8 

10 

n 

12 ) 

13 

14i 

15 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

2 - 1 ) 

25 

26) 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


A.—Along Link of 
Kail. 

Amritsar ... 

Kartarpur 
Jallundur 
Phsgwara ... 


Fhillaur 

B.— Sooth of Linf 
of Kail. 
Jullundur 


Nakodar 
Nurmahal 

Jullundur 
Nakodar 
Shahkot 
Lohian 
Nakodar 
Nakodar 
Jullundur 

0.—Noam of Link 
of Bail. 
Jullundur 
Adampur 
Jullundur 
Bbogpor 
Adampar 
Alawalpur 
Fhagwara 
Banga 

Nawashahr 
Nawashahr 
Rahon 

Lisara 
Nawashahr 
JadI* 

Banga 

Apra 


Kartorpur 
J nllundur 
Phagwdra 
Phillaur 

Ludhiana 

Nakodar 

Nurmahal 

Phillaur 

Nurmahal 

Shahkot 

Lohian 

Sultdnpur 

Malsiau 

Mahatpur 

Kapurlhala 


Adampur 

Boshidrpur 

Bhogpur 

Tdnda 

Alawalpur 

Kartarpur 

Banga 

Nawashahr 

Garhshankar 

Rahon 

Lisara 

Phillaur 

Jadla 

Balachor 

Apra 

Phillaur 


Distance,! 


Accommodation on 
arriving. 


Nature of road. 


40 

9 

13 

15 


1G 

7 
13 

1C 

8 
9 

4 
7 

5 

12 


10 

24 

17 

8 

3 

9 

13 

9 


4 

12 

8 

7 


P. W. D. (Prov.) Bun- 
galow. 

Government Oak Bungalow] 
in cantonmentB. 

Bungalow belonging to 
Ii&ja of Kapurthala. 

Police and P. W. D. Feat- 
houses and refreshment- 
room. 

D&le Bungalow ... ... 


Municipal Bungalow under 
0. C. 

Do. 

See (4) abovo .. 

See (7) above . 

Police rest-house ... 

District Board Bungalow 


J 


Metalled. 

Do. 

Unmetalled ex¬ 
cept for 3 miles. 


Police Bungalow 

D&k Bungalow 

District Board Bungalow 


See (2) above ... 

D. B, Bungalow ... 

Municipal Bungalow under 
D. C. 

Rest-house 

Municipal bungalow 
Bungalow belonging to 
Lala Lasbkarima!. 

See above... 

Encamping ground 
Rest-house 

Plague Bungalow now in 
disrepair. 

See above 


'l 


i Grand Trunk 
i Road and 
Railway. 


I 

i 

I” Unmetalled, 
i 

J 

Metalled. 


Metalled. 

Do. 

> Unmetalled. 

. 

Metalled. 


)■ Unmetalled. 

I 

I 

J 


Places in italics are not in the District, 
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Means of 
Communica¬ 
tions. 


Roads, Rest- 
houses and 
Encamping 
grounds. 
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Post offices. 
Tables 31 and 
32 of Part B. 


Telograplis. 


Famines and 
scarcity. 
Purser. 2, 31. 
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Only the Dftk Bungalow at Jullundur Cantonment is fully 
furnished and provided with servants. The Police and District 
Bungalows have furniture, crockery and cooking utensils, but no 
servants. There is only one Zailghar, that at Jullundur. 

The Post Offices of the District are under the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Ludhiana Division, the Kapurthala post being worked 
together with that of Jullundur. There are cldc a services from 
Jullundur to Nakodar, Phagwara, Nawashahr and Kartarpur to 
Kapurthala, besides the mail cart service from Jullundur Post 
Office to tho Railway, all Imperial lines. . The remaining Postal 
lines, District or Imperial, are worked by runners. 

A lino of Telegraph runs along the whole length of the Railway 
with a Telegraph Office at each Station. There is a Government 
Telegraph Office in Jullundur and also Combined Post and Telegraph 
Offices in Jullundur City, Banga, Kartarpur, Nawashahr, Nakodar, 
Nurmahal, Phillaur, and Rahon. A line goes from Jullundur to 
Hoshiarpur, from Jullundur to Nakodar, Nurmahal, and from 
Phagwara to Nawashahr and Rahon. 


Section H—Famine. 

Jullundur has not suffered severely from famine within the 
memory of man, and is not likely ever to suffer much. The greater 
part of the soil of the District requires little rain to yield some 
return, and this little is tolerably secure, thanks to the proximity of 
the hills. A partial failure of the rains is prevented from doing 
serious injury by tbe great extent of irrigation. "What really is to 
be dreaded is a fodder famine. As long as there is food for the 
cattle, the grain crops will not fail entirely, and if they do the District 
is rich enough and sufficiently provided with moans of communica¬ 
tion with the outer world to supply its wants. A total failure of 
the rains means, however, a fodder famine, and the death of most 
of the agricultural cattle; and it is easy to see that such a calamity 
would be far more lasting in a tract of country where cultivation 
is so high and irrigation is so developed, than .in other places where, 
owing to the crops being entirely dependent on rain, agriculture is 
of a simple kind and a single ploughing is enough to secure a 
harvest. Of course there is a considerable portion of the population 
living from hand to mouth on daily wages or small dues received 
at each harvest, the poorer residents in towns and village menials, 
who are seriously affected by a rise in prices to which their scanty 
income has not been adjusted. These suffer much in seasons of 
scarcity, and the mortality among them must be aggravated by 
want. But the ordinary agriculturist will usually pull through 
as long as his cattle can be saved. At the same time, Mr. Purser, 
in several cases, found the cause of indebtedness of agriculturists 
to bo the purchase of food in bad seasons. 
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Of early famines before the introduction of British rule only 
dim traditions are preserved. In 1759-00 (S. 1816) there was a 
famine during which grain is said to have sold at 6 sers the rupee, 
and many villages were partially abandoned. The great Chdlisa 
famine, so called from having taken place in the Sambat year 1840 
(1783-84), was severely felt. Again many villages AVere in part 
deserted. People sold their children, and many died of starvation, 
Avbile cattle shared the same fate, for fodder was as lacking as grain, 
which sold at 5 sers the rupee. 

Next, in S. 1869 (1812-13) there was distress, though only for 
six months. This famine is known as the Unhatara (q. cl. 69). 
Grain sold at 8^ to 10 sers the rupee. The Sambat years 1890, 
1892, and 1894, (A.D. 1833-34, 1835-36, and 1837-38) rvere also 
seasons of scarcity and distress which hoAvever hardly attained the 
stage of famine. They are called Naha NaU and Chauramvan. 
The second is called Nabl because it was almost the counterpart 
of the first, Naba. 

The famine of 1860-61 affected Jullundur very little. The 
total amount of relief given amounted to only Rs. 620. The price 
of wheat rose to 10 or 11 sers the rupee. The revenue was 
collected almost in full. In 1869-70, the crops on irrigated lands 
were fair, on dry lands half an average crop Avas reaped. The 
stores of grain became exhausted. It was said the people were 
not in the habit of storing grain. It is also possible that high 
prices may have stimulated exports. There was no serious distress. 
Its. 7,003 were spent m relief. The price of wheat rose to 9 sers 
the rupee. There appears to have been no necessity for any 
suspension of reveime. In 1877, the outturn of the autumn 
harvest was one-third less than in the previous year, and by the 
beginning of the cold weather large exports of grain had taken 
place. By the end of February 1878, it had been found necessary 
to start relief works at Jullundur City, mostly for the sake of 
immigrants from the Dasuya Tahsfl of Hoshiarpur and people from 
the sandy western portion of Jullundur, comprising Kartarpur and 
its neighbourhood. In littlo more than a month it A\ r as found possible 
to bring relief operations to a close. The spring crop of 1878 was 
rather above the average except for the gram, which was almost a 
total failure. In this scarcity some deaths from famine were 
reported, but most of them, on enquiry, turned out to be only 
indirectly due to want. The amount spent on relief was under 
Rs. 700. The revenue was paid punctually. The price of wheat 
rose to 15 sers the rupee. In 1883, the rains held off till early 
in September, only a few slight showers having fallen previously. 
There was much distress among overworked and half-starved 
cattle, and deaths were not few, but otherwise there was nothing 
serious to complain of. 

Neither in 1896-97 nor in 1899-1900 AVas there an A' t hing like 
famine or even scarcity, though the poorer classes felt the incr eased 
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CHAP. II,H. price of food, and there was a certain amount of mortality among 
Famine- cattle. 

The District was classed by the Irrigation Cpmmission of 
1903 as secure from famine. The area matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 76 percent, of the normal. 



CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE 


Section A.—General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner under tho CHAP. 

control of the Commissioner of the Jullundur Division whose head- -_lA 

quarters are at Jullundur. General 

1 Admmis- 

There are 3 or 4 Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. ^idmlxS?. 4 
The four Tahfsls (Jullundur, Nakodar, Phillaur and Nawashahr) aro n - tr . at . ive 
oach under a Taksildar assisted by a Naib-Tahslldar. Table 3 ** 0 / 

Part B. 

Zaildars were originally appointed in 1870-71 by Mr. Leslie Zaiia»r», 
Saunders, when Deputy Commissioner, but before the Revised Settle- Fur,er 5 ’ 4 ' 
ment they received no remuneration for their services. The milddri 
arrangements came under review during the Settlement operations ; 
and considering that, though there was much inequality in the size 
of the different mils, no inconvenience had been experienced, it rvas 
proposed to leave them practically unchanged. In order to obviate 
the objection that tho great difference in the size of the mils would 
cause great inequality in the pay of the zaildars, if, as usual, they 
were remunerated by an allowance of one per cent, on the revenue 
of their mils, and also with a view to encourage men willing to exert 
themselves, and give the lazy and indifferent an inducement to bo 
up and doing, it was proposed to place all the zaildars in three 
grades with different rates of pay. The Financial Commissioner 
was of opinion that the sails ought to be re-demarcated, as they 
were too unequal, and villages of tho same Patwarfs Circle were 
often included in more than one zail; and that the Zaildars should 
not be graded, as their “ functions cannot be usefully and honour¬ 
ably discharged unless the zaildar possesses a certain amount of 
independence of Government, palpable to all eyes.” He agreed that 
the zaildar might be paid by a consolidated cash allowance, equal 
to one per cent, of tho revenue of his sail, and said he would 
propose to Government the grant of chairs to zaildars. The sails were 
accordingly re-arranged, (1) and tho amended proposals sanctioned. 

Under them there are 19 zaildars in Nawa-hahr, 19 in Phillaur, 

18 in Nakodar and 20 in Jullundur, an inereaso of 3, 1, 2, and 2, 
respectively, in the four Tahsfls. A zaildars’ book, with coloured 
maps and full statistical tables of the mils, was prepared and 
made over to the Deputy Commissioner. 

(1) The more important letters concerning the rearrangement of the zails are:—Settle¬ 
ment Officer’s No. 385, dated 18th December 1884, und No. iJGO, dated 6th August 1885; 

Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner's No. 1285, dated 20th February 1885, and No,' 

2865, dated 23rd September 1885,—all to the Commissioner of the Divisiou. 
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The appointment of zailddrs, who were at first elected, is now 
governed by the rules under the Land Revenue Act. The following 
is a list of the mils, but the residence of the zailddr within the zail 
may of course change from time to time. 


Tahsil. I 

Zail. 

Ko. of villages. | 

Annual land j] 
revenue. j 

Prevailing 
caste or 
tribe. 

c3 

Zail. 

No. of villages. 

Annual land j 
revenue. I 

Prevailing 
caste or 
tribe. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

u 

Q 

'S’, 

Chitti ... 

Tnjpur ... 

Durulli 

Duriyal ... 

Jull umlur 

Talban 

Kartarpur 

Lidbran 

Alawalpnr ... 

Karyaua 

.Tatnsher 

Kukarpind ... 

Kbanira 

Lnroya 

Bahrain 

Nasai 

Cbaki-iila 

2-1 

28 

21 

f 

39 

21 

34 

20 

33 

17 

18 
12 
18 
CO 
19 
29 
80 

Rs. 

20,347 

15,638 

26,487 

17,301 

39,46t 

18,423 

31,407 

19,617 

40,492 

21,081 

19,527 

9,063 

14,899 

34,849 

17,738 

18,957 

15,400 

Jats. 

Rajputs. 

Jats. 

Do. 

Do. 

l)o. 

Do. 

Du. 
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In each village, and in large villages in each pa Hi or taraf there 
is a headman or lambaidar. The figures in Table 33 of Part B. 
show the number of headmen in the several Tahslls; but the'real 
number is slightly loss than this as here and there the same man 
is headman in more than one village and has been counted more 
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than once. They receive a pachotm or cess of 5 per cent, on tho 
land revenue collected by them, and from many of them it is 
necessary, owing to their indebtedness, to take security for the due 
accounting for revenue collected, and the average amount thus 
annually received by each is, in Jullundur, Rs. 25, Nakodar Rs. 24, 
Phillaur Rs. 80, and in Nawashahr Rs. 27. Many of the lambardars 
are in poor circumstances, and few arc any better off than the 
mass of the agricultural population, and it is not clear how this 
can be helped, -when there is no law of primogeniture governing 
succession to land. The office is hereditary, and their duties are laid 
down in the rules under the Punjab Land Revenue Act. In a few 
special cases the number of headmen has been reduced, but there 
has been no general reduction of their numbers There are no 
illa-lambardiirs in the District. 

There are in the District 1,179 village watchmen or chaukidars. 
They are paid Rs. 3 a month by the villages which also provide them 
with uniform and a spear and sword. 

The following are the officials in charge Ox other Departments 
of the Public Service:—• 

Military. —General Officer Commanding the Lahore District. 

Schools. —Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Circle. 

Post Offices, —Inspector of Post Offices, Imdhhtna Division. 

Forests, —Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bashahr Division. 


Section B.—Justice- 

The District of Jullundur forms a Civil and Sessions Division 
under the Divisional and Sessions Judge of Jullundur. The Divi¬ 
sional Judge of Hoshiarpur is also Additional Divisional Jud°’e for 
the Civil Division. 

Serious crime is not very prevalent. Burglary aud criminal 
house-trespass are the characteristic offences of the District, as raiMit 
be expected whore there is much wealth, and, owing to pressure of 
population, a large class living from hand to mouth. There is 
reason to believe that female infanticide is practised in some villa°-es 
(Chapter I, pages 59 and GO). 

The village of Malsian and some of the surrounding villages 
are the head-quarters of a caste of Muhammadan Sunil rs who are 
adepts at the manufacture of coins. In their native villages these 
Sunars confine their operations to coining tokens and imitations of 
ancient mintages, but many members of the community are 
employed in the large towns of India in coining King’s rupees. 
Informations of convictions of such persons in Calcutta, Lucknow" 
Delhi and elsewhere is constantly reaching the District. The 
prefits of illicit remitted home through the post office are believed 
to be considerable. 
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The total number of licenses issued under the Arms Act was 
only 211 in 1903 as against 176 in 1893. In 1903 there were 195 
ordinary licenses, J1 for destruction of wild animals only and 4 for 
the manufacture and sale of gunpowder. The numbers of licenses 
is small as compared with the population of the District, 

The District is extremely litigious. The classes of cases for 
which the District is chiefly noted are, (1) suits on unregistered 
written contracts including kundts and bahts : and (2) suits for 
possession of mortgaged lands, the average number of suits a year 
being about 6,000 and 575, respectively, or more than double the 
average of the Province. 

Civil Judicial work is under a District Judge who is ordinarily 
relieved of all criminal work. There are 6 Munsiffs in the District 
of whom one sits at the head-quarters of each Tahsfl. The Munsitf 
of the Sadr Tahsfl exercises the ordinary powers of a 2nd Class 
Munsiff and has also Small Cause Court powers up to Rs. 100. 
There are two more Munsiffs at Jullundur as Sadr Munsiffs. They 
have 2nd Class powers. Although each Munsiff has, within his 
jurisdiction, the work of the whole District,-, yet he generally 
confines his work to his own Tahsfl according as the work is distri¬ 
buted. 

Besides these Munsiffs there are 4 Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, one of whom exercises the powers of a Sub-Judge and the 
others those of 1st Class Munsiffs who, besides their criminal work 
do civil work as well. The number of cases for the Treasury Officer 
and the Revenue Assistant is fixed and more than that number is 
not given to them without special reasons. There are two Honorary 
Civil Judges ; one holds his sittings at Mukandpur and the other in 
Jullundur and both exercise the powers of a 2nd Class Munsiff. 

The Taksfldars, who are four in number, exercise the powers 
of a 2nd Class Munsiff and a fixed number of land suits are entrusted 
to them. 

In the Jullundur Cantonments there is a Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate. He has Small Cause Court powers up to Rs. 500 and 
exercises them within Cantonment limits. 

As regards the salient points in the Customary Law of the 
District, Munshi Muhammad Ali, District Judge of Jullundur, 
writes :— 

“ In the revision of Settlement which was completed in 1885, a collec¬ 
tive Biwdj-i-Am was prepared which is in Vernacular and is in the District 
Record-room, but it was not published. It relates in the form of question 
and answer to the customs of Hindu and Muhammadan Jdts and Awans, 
Rajput Musalm&ns, and miscellaneous Hindus and Musalmaos. Reference 
to it is made on page 42 of Roe and Rattigan’s Tribal Law in the Punjab. 

“ The usual custom of inheritance p<evading in the District seems to 
be according to the Pagwand rule and not Ohandawand, i.e., all the sons, 
whether by one wife or different wives, share equally. Vide Section 7 
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of Rattigan’s Digest of Customary Law and also No. 62 P. R. of 1868 CHAP. 
(Jullundur Bedis) and No. 524 P. R. of 1868 (Ardins of Jullundur). ll *< 

“Amongst Muhammadan Jdts of Jullundur the widow of a son who Justice, 
pre-deceased his father cannot be permitted to succeed to his share, vide Customary 
contra Section 9 of Rattigan’s Digest. Law, 


“Amongst Basal Baniag of Jullundur the widow is not entitled to 
succeed to her husband’s share in property jointly acquired by him 
and his brothers, vide No. 103 P. R. of 1891 and also exception No. 1 of 
Section 14 of Rattigan’a Digest. 

“Amongst the Hindu Manjh Rajputs of Jullundur, the collaterals of 
the fourth degree exclude daughters, vide No. 176 P. R. of 1882 and 
also authority 1, amongst Hindus under Section 23 of Rattigan’s Digest. 

“Amongst the Rajput Muhammadans of Jullundur the relations of the 
fifth degree do not exclude the daughter, vide No. 331 1’. R. of 1866 and 
also authority amongst Muhammadans under Section 23 of Rattigau’s 
Digest. 

“The Khoja J&ts of Jullundur have fixed the fifth degree as the limit 
of inheritance, vile No. 257 of 1874, but amongst the Jullundur Brahmans 
there is an exception by which daughters exclude their nephews, vide 
No. 38, P. R. of 1870. 

“Although the Riwaj-i-Am. which prevails amongst the agriculturist 
Sayads of Jullundur is in favour of the daughters, yet it has been held 
that the daughter who has married in a different family cannot exclude 
the brother or nephows, vide No. 86, P. R. of 1900. Amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans the daughters have excluded grand-nephews, vide No. 856 of 1869 
and 430 of 1866, even the daughter’s right to live in the paternal house 
for her lifetime has been recognised, while the land passed to the male 
-1 laterals, vide No, 29, P, R. of 1868. 

mougst the weavers of Jullundur the daughter has excluded 
sons in case of ancestral house property, vide No. 69 P. R. of 

1 o. 

“Amongst the Sayads of Jullundur the daughters have excluded male 
collaterals related in the fourth degree, vide No. 172 P, R. of 1889 
and also exception (2) (amongst Muhammadans) under Section 23 of 
Rattigau’s Digest. 

“By virtuo of the right of representation all collateral heirs succeeded 
together, vide No. 75 P. R. of 1873 and Section 25 of Rattigan’s Digest. 

“Amongst the Hindu Jdts of Bilgah, Tahsil Phillaur, the whole-blood 
have excluded the half-blood, [vide No. 5, P. R. of 1884), but the Biwdj-i - 
Amis against this amongst Bary ah Rajputs of Jullundur, (vide No. 110, 
P. R. of 1891) as well as amongst the Hindu Jats of Nawashahr, vide 
No. 68 P. R. of 1893 under Section 26 of Rattigan’s Digest. 

“The Uddisi Fakirs of Jullundur are not presumed to have abandoned 
worldly affairs nor are they excluded from their rights of inheritance, vide 
No. 29 P. R. of 1881 and also exceptions under Section 30 of Rattigan’s 
Digest. 

“A Hindu widow on account of adultery is not deprived of her rights 
to succeed to her husband’s estate, vide No. 92 P. R. of 1892, and No. 1001 
of 1885 contra to Section 31 of Rattigan’s Digest. 

“Amongst the Muhammadan Ariiius of Jullundur a sonless proprietor 
may appoint one of his kinsmen to succeed him as his heir (vide No. 58 
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P. "R. of 1879), as well as Muhammadan Jats of Nawashahr (No. 80 P. R. 
of 1878) ; Ghorewaha R&jputs of Jullundur and Muhammadan R6jputs 
of Nawashahr (authorities Nos. 71 of 1880 and 173 P. R. of 1883 quoted 
in Section 35 of Rattigan’s Digest). 

“Amongst Hindu non-agriculturists a daughter’s or a sister’s son is 
generally recognised as a proper person to be appointed, but the opinion 
of the agriculturists is not favourable unless the agnates consent to it; 
authorities contained in Section 37 of Rattigan’s Digest are No. 162 of 
1883 (Khatris of Nurmahal), No. 128 of 1886) Ar4ins of Phillaur), and 
No. 159 of 1890 (R&dhawa Jats of Jullundur). 

“Amongst the Ar&ins of Jullundur a sonlesa proprietor can make a 
gift of the whole property in favour of the daughters in preference to 
nephews (Nos. 2 of 1897 and 83 of 1900). This is also upheld as valid by 
custom amongst the Kliatris of Jullundur, vide No. 51 P, R. of 1878. 

“ The Athwal Jats of Phairila, Tahsil Nawashahr, have exceptional 
powers of alienation, vide No. 159 P. R. of 1879, where a proprietor in 
possession has been preferred over a nephew and grandson. There is 
also another ruling, No. 41 P. R of 1900 of the same place, in which an 
alienation by a soilless proprietor in favour of collaterals of the sixth 
degree has been upheld in the presence of collatei’als of the 5th and 6th 
degree, vide exceptions in Section 590 of Rattigan’s Digest. 

“The custom of alienation amongst blacksmiths (Lohdrs) of Jamsher, 
Tahsil Jullundur, is parallel to that of the agricultural tribes (vide No 
51 P. R. of 1901). In a oase between Awans of the Jullundur District 
it was held that a gift of ancostrul laud by a sonless proprietor in favour 
of bis own daughter aud grandson was valid in the presence of paternal 
relations of the third degree (vide No. 14 P. R. of 1903).” 

There are (1904) four barristers and 29 pleaders (11, 1st an' 1 
18, 2nd grade) with 17 muklddrs and 8 revenue agents prac 
in the District. There are also 113 petition-writers of all gj 

A list of the registration offices in the District is given as a 
supplement to Table 37 of Part B. There is nothing worth especial 
note in the operations of the Registration Department in this 
District, but a somewhat kindred feature in the administration of 
the District may be mentioned here. This is the licensing of 
deed-writers, who are supplied with Government registers in which 
they record the deeds written by them and which are filed in the 
District office when filled up. This is a purely executive arrange¬ 
ment, but the registers often afford valuable evidence, especially in 
the case of non-registered documents. 


Section 0 —Land Revenue. 

J .—Village Communities and Tenures. 

By far the most common system of tenure in the District is 
that known as the bhaidchdra. According to Mr. Purser there 
seems no reason to doubt that almost all villages were originally 
communal, and that the bhaidchdra stage has been reachedthroug. 
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the pattiddri. The main divisions of a village are the taraf, patti, CHAP. 
'/Aiil, thoh and dheri. The first division is into tarafs, called in rare ***’ C ' 
cases also pdsd. These are again divided into pattis, which may be Land 
sub-divided into mils, tholes or dheris. In the Jullundur Tahsil, the Eeveuue - 
word thoh seems never used, and sail is the share portioned off to a Sub-division 
lambardar. In some cases the first division is into pattis , but the of vlllae ®* - 
general rule is as above. A further division may be into shares, 
often expressed by so many ploughs (hal); and it is necessary to 
bear in mind that these conventional ploughs do not correspond 
necessarily with the working ploughs, and that, in deciding disputes, 
the first question is, what “ plough ” is meant. Great care was 
taken originally in giving each man his share of land, so that all 
might enjoy equal advantages of soil and situation; the whole area 
divided into blocks, and each sharer getting a portion in 
ck. This explains the scant attention paid by the people, 
distributing the revenue, to what seem to ns important 
ences. Difficulties in extending irrigation are, however, 
to arise, owing to the fields of a proprietor being dispersed, 
re are shamilat lands belonging to divisions of the estate 
d also to the- whole estate. These have been sometimes divided 
ad sometimes left undivided; but there is a tendency to divide, 
specially when the land is culturable waste; the increased 
demand for, and the enhanced value of, land have made the 
-co-partners anxious to reclaim the waste; and for this purpose 
partition is necessary. The communities are sometimes disposed 
to break through the old rule, that common property was to be 
held according to ancestral shares, and not according to actual 
possession. Whenever they follow the latter principle, rather than 
the former, doubtless a change has been wrought in their sentiments 
by the exact definition of rights and responsibilities, both corporate 
and individual, which has been universally effected. But frequently 
partition is made solely with reference to ancestral shares. And 
sometimes parties, whose possession is less than their share, obtain 
on partition not only an amount proportional to the original share, 
but also an additional amount to compensate for the deficit in 
possession, and to make up the full share in both the mahbuza (lands 
held by co-partners) and in the shamilat (common) lands. But 
until a partition is contemplated, no question is raised regarding 
the shares in the common lands. For the rents, profits, or perqui¬ 
sites from the common lands, according as they happen to be 
cultivated or waste, are collected by the lambardars and credited to 
the village expenses, but are never expended for the purpose of 
defraying the jama, perhaps because they are never sufficiently 
considerable. 

In many villages there are landowners who have no rights !t f 1 J likdn 
beyond the area they actually hold. They are not entitled to share a ZQ ‘ 
in the village common land or common income, and have no voice 
in the village council. These are the mdlilcdn kabza, who are usually 
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the descendants of village servants, as carpenters and smiths, or of 
faMrs, who originally held the land rent-free from the village, and 
by long possession have gradually acquired proprietary rights. 


The late Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple thus discussed 
P *rad2 proprietary rights under the Sikhs whose revenue system is described 
tife Sikhs. below (pages 249—254);— 


(y' It may he held that the cultivator must get one-half the produce to 
sustain life and carry on the cultivation, and the proprietor’s share must 
he apart of the remaining half. Then, if the State takes all the remain¬ 
ing half, nothing is .left for the proprietor. In this case, if the proprietor 
cultivates, he gets only his share as cultivator, but not his share as 
proprietor. If the cultivator and proprietor are different persons, then the 
latter gets nothing, or next to nothing, inasmuch as the cultivate” ~ 
have one-half, and the Government takes the other half, and un 
circumstances proprietary right must at best degenerate into a m, 
of occupancy to which nothing of tangible value is attached. Now, 
matter he viewed in this light, it may be thought that the Sikhs, 
cally at least, disregarded proprietary right, and that with them o 
ship was nothing more than an empty name and a shadow. I do not 
that such was indeed too often the case. Still I maintain that t 
attached to malihi or proprietorship the same ideas' as we do, a 
theoretically at least recognized its existence. In most cases no par 
other than the occupants claimed any proprietary title, and no questic 
was raised.) These cultivating communities indeed paid as much as tin 
merest tenants-at-will, and if any portion of the estate failed, the Jcdrddr 
acted very much as if he had been proprietor, and undertook the immediate 
management. However, as long as the community paid all their taxes, 
and kept up their estate in a high state of cultivation, he never in¬ 
terfered, and left them to their own internal government. Indeed, he 
would assist them in preserving their organization, adjusting their shares, 
and so on. I have known cases where questions of this kind have been 
taken up by hardars and referred to arbitration. "V^hat the constitution 
of these communities was, we shall see presently. (jBut in those estates 
where there was a party iu the position of proprietor, he was allowed to 
accompany the tax-gatherers when they went their rounds, aud after their 
demands had been satisfied, he might glean a scanty sirina or a certain 
number of sen out of the maund. Perhaps, as a special favour, the 
hdrdar might give him some allowance from the public hoards : or perhaps, 
after the collections were over, he would go into the village, vaunt bis 
rights to the cultivators, and prevail upon them to give him some fee or 
present in recognition thereof, y 


“ ifc will be marked that under the hanhid and batai system the 
reSfzeTfrom Sikhs always realized their revenue from the cultivator. The proprietor, 
cultivators in- when there was one, might collect something on his pri vate account, but 
stead of pro- i ie wa8 no t expected to pay the revenue. The British Government holds 
prietora. ^at the mdlguzar, the party who pays the revenue, is i-pso facto, proprietor. 

The Sikhs treated one party as mdlguzar and another party as proprietor. 
So it was with small pieces of land, held by cultivators in the midst of a 
bhaidch&ra, estate. The cultivator made good the Government claim on 
his glebe, precisely in the same manner as the members of the co-parcenary 
upon their holdings. He made some trifling payment to his landlord, or 
if as was often the case, the landlord happened to be the muqaddam he 
gave something in acknowledgment of muqaddami right. 
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a Tin«otiVf ^ iaJ j SS1 1 i° s ^? w a non-resident malik was almost 
fhp nr wo .‘I’ RQ al * en ^® e Without, influence, without responsibility, without 
r 0 1D ej l°re in the management of an estate which indeed he 
n i 1 ^ ° a • 113 , owu ‘ *& 1S perquisites were certainly precarious, 

j. nfJ l ,a ^ Ve v r ^ ,DC0 ^® 1 ^ er «£ble. In fact the cultivators could not afford 
«. ? 7 f 5110 i when thej^ }, a( q t 0 contribute all they could spare to the 

i.t 1 un e . r a System by which all rent was swallowed up in 
V 0 Proprietor held themselves aloof, and were glad to vegetate 

wouldtr 1 ^ 6 ^^ 16 ^ enjoyed peace and immunity. Who 
Id eain no r° rake engagements for the revenue whereby he 

° on , ^ t | iQ ^profit but might incur much loss ? And the cultivator, while 
® .® wag w p sition, also bore all the burdens and calamities of a mdlguzar. 

.. w o withstood the incessant drain of presents, cesses, and extra 
co . c of tj 10 bribed 'ho kanyas and chaudhris and who fed the hungry 

nt A» estates where the Government demand was more moderate, 
/etors, being generally chaudhris, were able to assert their rights, 
eover, the rights were worth asserting. If the collections were in 
e Government would still realize direct from the cultivator; but 
prietor would take some interest in the collections, would hold 
/f responsible that nothing went wrong, would bring the waste into 
ation, would fill up vacancies, replace absconded cultivators, &a. 
perhaps a money commutation would be effected, and in such a case 
proprietor would himself engage for the payment of the revonue. 
ill if he chose he might allow the cultivators to engage, and content 
mself with the receipt of his mdlikdna dues. And his title would be in 
) wise alienated or even weakened thereby, nor do I believe that in such 
case he would have been at all held responsible for any balance or 
.efault that might occur. And the sale law being unknown, there would 
)e no danger of the defaulting lands becoming the property of a stranger, 
iu these kind of cases, however, the proprietor was exposed to one kind of 
risk. If the proprietor, having accepted one jama, was outbid by some 
one else who offered more, he would either have to take up the highest 
bid or else resign in favour of the stranger. And then it would be very 
uncertain whether lie would ever afterwards regain his hold upon the 
estate. But such instances would be very rare, for the jamds fixed were 
too high to hold out any bait to speculators, and if the Government found 
any difficulty in raising the jama to the desired standard, it would at 
once revert to kdnkut and hatai, 


“ The practice of Misr Hup Lfil exactly illustrates the system which 
recognized two parties in an estate, Damely, the mdlguzar in possession 
and the proprietor. Some of his pattas or patents are extant, in which it 
is declared that the engagements have been taken from certain parties, 
cultivators, while an additional amount is to be levied as payable to certain 
other parties, proprietors. I have already said that the Misr was a bright 
exception, both as regards his predecessors and his successors. He fixed 
moderate jamas and abridged the malbas. However, the proprietors, 
broken by long misfortune, were often content to receive tbeir mdlikdna 
and forego the privilege of engaging. But sometimes this privilege would 
be contended for by the cultivators and the proprietors. The Misr perhaps 
thought that the cultivators were the fittest persons to engage, and closed 
with them. Then the proprietors would appeal to Lahore, and after an 
interval a warrant would come from the Mah&raja setting forth that 
whereas certain parties, cultivators, had been admitted to engage to the 
.‘'collision of certain other parties, who were proprietors, and claimed their 
right to engage thereef, the engagements concluded with the former were 
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to be cancelled, and new engagements entered into with the latter. 
Now I do not suppose !hat Ranjit i?' D gb made much local inquiry m such 
cases, and his order may not be worth much as proof that a particular 
person was malik of a particular estate f but it places beyond doubt the 
fact that he entertained definite ideas regai ding proprietary right. _ In 
the Sikbs’ time the Maharaja was not troubled appeals of this hind, 

for then the Government demand did not aij y surplus which the 

proprietor could claim. And from the tone and tenor these and other 
public documents, it is clear that the Sikh rulers did n<Jk f ' lo °^ ^P°“ P rivat ^ 
property as a creation of their own, but as a matter of ( ££U‘'> w abstract 
right, which was coeval with Government and society, bad be*” 1 re ° 0 6 mz ®d 
by all dynasties, and which was not liable to abolition or rom<L a f ^ P 0 ' 1 - 
tical changes. Authenticated deeds of Bale and other try 11 er j were 
regarded not as obsolete nullities applicable to a system that P a8s , awa y 
with the Government from which it sprung, but as instrument-, 01 imtnu t a * 
ble validity. It would naturally follow that while the Sikh <§ 0verrl ' mor,f ' 
recognized the existence of proprietors, and their right to enga 
ference to othets, it did not consider itself entitled to alienate 
anything more than its own rights in contradistinction to pro 
right. 

“ It remains to consider what was under the Sikhs the popular i 
of proprietary right, and in what way they recognised it amongst tv 
selves, independent of any public sanction it might receive. The leant 
system was of course unfavourable to the development or organizatioL 
co-parcenaries. Little or nothing was left to their discretion in the dist 
bution of the revenue, and thus one main purpose of Municipal gover, 
meat was done away with. But still the huge trialba had to be portione 
out, and hence the various methods of allotment by dheris, hats, &c., a 
before enumerated, were brought into play. In fine bhaidchdra estates, 
where, from the influence of ekaudhris, or from any other cause, a moderate 
money revenue had been fixed, the regular machinery of distributing the 
fiscal burden, nf dividing the ccramou profits and stock, the community of 
interest aud responsibility, the links which unite the several parts together 
have been just as discernible as in the bhaidchdra estates of Hiudust&n.” 


Tenacious The shares were ancestral. Circumstances might have changed 
nncegtraT* to relative proportion of the actual shares as it had originally 
eharoB. stood. But the ancient partnership was preserved in the remem¬ 
brance of the brotherhood. Its restoration was often deemed 
a matter of family concern and honour, a recurrence to it 
was deemed natural, and proper, if circumstances should permit or 
opportunity offer. The fluctuations of individual fortune might 
often render it convenient that some should take more and others 
less land than their original shares; but such interchanges were 
always open to re-adjustment, which was in most cases amicably 
effected. Otherwise the leading members of the brotherhood would 
interfere, and if necessary, invoke the Mrdar’s aid. Stress of 
season and of taxation would often drive shareholders from their 
homesteads, and the patrimony thus deserted fell into the hand of 
the nearest kin. But it was held merely in trust, and must be 
restored intact to the refugee whenever he might return. This rule 
was deeply rooted in their minds; Mr. Temple says:—“ Even in 
these times I have rarely known it transgressed, and I have often 
been surprised at its faithful observance in spite of strong tempfca- 
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tions to break it.” Amidst all the alterations of cultivation and m 
dispossession, tbe shares m the common lands and m the common — 
liabilities remained unchanged. The revenue responsibility indeed t 

must coincide with actual possession, and this is merely a corollary 
of the Jcanbatdi system. But joint profit and loss was shared in 
another way. The owner of one-third share might only cultivate ancrotwi 
one-fourth and pay revenue accordingly, but he would get one-third ,baros - 
of the common, stock, and bear one-third of the village expenses. 

Partition of common lands was rare, but when it was effected, 
the above principle was followed. 

When the proprietors were not in direct possession of the itigHt of 
land, one partner might transfer his share to an alien. But such 
transfers would rarely have much effect, and would often be watched, 
fraudulently made in favour of persons supposed to be capable of 
ejecting the cultivators. Strangers were jealously excluded from 
cultivating communities, and the right of pre-emption was closely 
watched. Transfers among the members of the community by gift, 
bequest, mortgage or sale were not infrequent. Estates might be 
jointly held by several castes who, while they might be apt to 
quarrel among themselves about their respective division, yet would 
not betray the general interest of the whole community. In Musalman 
communities the formularies of the Sham were observed. In Hindu 
fraternities the forms and deeds were rude. But on no account 
was a member permitted to transfer his property to the residents of 
another village, even though he might belong to the same caste. Mr. 

Temple said:— 

“ Fathers contracted alliances for their daughters in other villages 
hat the father could not reside with, or scarcely pay a visit to, his son-in- 
law. But the latter might come and live with the former, and become an 
adopted son. He might succeed to the property in default of male issue, 
even in preference to blood relations, provided he took up his residence in 
the village. But unless he fulfilled this condition, he was not permitted 
to inherit. This fact shows how great an aversion they had to even a 
kinsman becoming a shareholder, unless he resided in the village. In 
other respects, the common rules of inheritance were thoroughly under¬ 
stood and frequently appealed to. Jealous of the integrity of their 
brotherhood, the proprietors always resisted the encroachment of neigh¬ 
bours; and border affrays were not uncommon. But it should be noted 
that in estates held by a body of cultivators and owned by an absentee 
proprietor, the former were by no means so solicitous to preserve their 
boundary, and in the event of a fight, they made the proprietor come 
forward. 

“Lastly, the distinction between cultivator and proprietor was keenly Distinction 
appreciated. The right of occupancy, apart from proprietary right, was between culti- 
unknown. The Government may have partially recognized it, but the vator . 
people did not; however loDg a patch of land may have been occupied, the proprietor * 
proprietor would at his pleasure resume it without ceremony, and the 
cultivator would resign it without demur. 

“ Such then, briefly, were the rustic communities of this Do5b. They 
throve under a heavy yoke, and exhibited exemplary firmness, vigour, ana of R“ lm5ngnp 
industry. Individual members had the welfare of the brotherhood at * ° M# * 
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heart; they looked upon the right, handed down to them, as sacred, and 
their dealings among themselves were characterised by a very fair 
degree of generosity and justice. I have thus endeavoured to prove and 
illustrate the recognition of proprietary right by the Sikh Government 
and its preservation by the people, also the conditions on which it was 
held and the degree in which it was respected. It has been shown 
perhaps that in this Doab the former rule was not an unmixed evil, and 
that the position of the agriculturist was not wholly pitiable. The Sikhs 
indeed taxed oppressively and vexatiously. But their tyranny was strictly 
utilitarian. They only wanted to extract much revenue. That being done, 
they generally abstained from wanton cruelty, and were prepared not only 
to sanction subordinate rights, but also to preserve them. The village 
communities had suffered only from poverty, and indeed they might have 
had worse misfortunes than this. They might have been less heavily taxed, 
but at the same time they might have been disunited among themselves 
and lost their ancestral rights. The latter case would have been harder 
far than the former. As things stood, there bad been no convulsions 
and re-actions in society, no confusion of rights and property, no breaking- 
up of families. Some races indeed had passed away or been supplanted 
by others, but the transition had been gradual. The springs of society 
had been overstrained perhaps, but they only required removal of the 
pressure; no delicate re-adjustment was needed. When, therefore, the 
position of this agricultural community and its members came to bo defined 
and recorded at the Settlement, there was not much injustice to he 
amended, nor were there many complex questions to be unravelled. No 
entanglement having occurred, there was no need of extrication.” 

The suits relative to talukddri tenures comprise the most 
important, perhaps, of all the cases decided at the Settlement of 
1852. The plaintiffs were parties who had done nothing, except 
boast of empty titles, and lament over lost rights; and received 
nothing except mdlikdna dues. The defendants were parties who 
had tilled the ground, managed the estate, and paid the revenue for 
many years. The relative position, under Sikh rule, of tenant com¬ 
munities and absentee proprietors has-been described in the preceding 
pages. High-born tribes, fitted for chivalry and war, rather than 
peace and agriculture, had been supplanted by humbler races of 
equal spirit and far greater industry. The Kajpdt and Musalman 
of pure descent, such as Sayads and others, who in earlier times 
held the greater part of this Doab, had gradually suffered bodies of 
sturdy cultivators to become, as it were, rooted in the soil. When 
difficulties and misfortunes threatened, the cultivators would be 
forced to discharge the fiscal liabilities of the estate, and then they 
Would merely have to pay some small sum to the proprietor as 
tributary recognition of manorial right. It so happened that the 
rule immediately preceding ours pressed severely on the landlords, 
who in part evaded their burdens, by saddling them on the 
cultivators; consequently the landlords lost ground in the same 
proportion as the cultivators gained it. Still the old proprietors 
were looked upon as lords of the land. Then came the cession. 
The experience of the last administration had probably impressed 
the public mind with the idea that a change in Government would be 
followed by enhancement of taxation. Pursuing their old policy, 
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regarding sales effected by the higher classes arc also applicable to the CHAP, 
mortgages made by them. The alleged mortgagee, when unwilling to __lj' 

resign the land, always quoted the rule of long possession. But it was Land 

clear that as far as the past custom of the country might have weight, the Revenue, 
rule ought to be broken through in these cases/’ 

The common income of villages is made up of many items, . Common 
of which the malha, is probably the only ono found in all. This lage™ 6 ° V * 
is a cash contribution collected by the lambardar from the revenue 
payers with «e first instalment at each harvest. The total amount 
to be collected is distributed over the..holdings in the same way as 
the revenue. In each village a maximum percentage on the Govern¬ 
ment demand is fixed'for this charge. The administration of the 
malha varies. In some cases the lambardars collect the maximum 
allowed, defray all expenses, and keep any balance there may be, 
or pay any excess charges themselves. In other cases, the manage¬ 
ment is entrusted to a shopkeeper. As a rule, tho lambardars 
furnish no account of income and expenditure to their fellow 
villagers, and are not forced to do so ; fit consequence, there is occa¬ 
sionally much dissatisfaction, and complaints are made that the 
lambardars refuse .to supply the wants of holy men, who have to 
be entertained by some private individual, as otherwise they would 
curse the village. The malha is spent principally on supplying the 
Patwari with stationery, or rather paying him what he likes to 
charge for stationery, a charge no longer legitimate, paying fines 
imposed on the whole village, defraying cost of revenue warrants 
(i dastak), contributing to the funds of tho Punjab University, 
subsidizing the dispensaries, supporting the Uakhui Leper Asylum, 
providing the cliaulridar’s uniform and arms, giving alms to fakirs, 
and paying the costs incurred by lambardars when attending 
Government offices. The other sources of common income are 
principally grazing and fishing dues ; the rents of common land; 
sale-proceeds of natural productions of such land, as jdla, Avood, lotus 
plants, Avater nuts, grass, reeds and brick-clay ; taxes on brick-kilns 
and on marriages ( chhatti ). These funds are administered by the 
lambardars, often assisted by some of the other principal men of the 
village ; accounts .are rendered every harvest, and any surplus 
income is distributed among the proprietors. It is not the custom 
to apply any portion of it to reducing the revenue demand of the 
village. The income from chhatti is commonly employed in pro¬ 
viding the large pans and griddles needed for the preparation of 
marriage-feasts. 

II.—Collection of revenue under native rule. 

The indigenous system of land-revenue payment consisted in Revenue 
giving a share of the produce to the State officials. In theory 
cash collections were well known, but they were very little practised, an rule. 
Akbar introduced a general cash settlement of the revenue, but his Pur ^>', 7, l 
system is said to have been merely an improvement of that of Sher 
Shah (1540-45), whose reforms are again said to have been only 
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a revival of schemes of Ala-ud-dln (1295-1315 or 1316). Akbar’s 
revenue system was the work of Raja Todar Mai, a Khatri of 
Lahore, who was made Valcil, or Prime Minister, in 1582, His 
assessment superseded that of his former superior, Muzaffar Khan. 
For the effectual introduction of the system three separate objects 
had to be accomplished : (1) by a correct measurement to ascertain 
the assessable area; (2) to find out the produce of the land and 
the share payable to Government, and (3) to fix a money payment 
for such share. The unit of area was the Irigah of l^e-eighths of 
an acre. The money-unit was the ddm, of which 40 went to a rupee. 
In the measurement land was classed as cultivated, land which 
required fallow's, land which had not been cultivated within three 
or four years, and land which had not been cultivated within five 
years. (1) Cultivated land was divided into three classes. The produce 
of each class was ascertained, but it does not appear how this was 
done. An average of the three was taken, and one-third of this 
was assumed as the Government share. Price-lists for nineteen 
years preceding the survey were obtained from a number of places. 
The value of the Government share at the rate of each year was 
calculated, and the average of the whole nineteen-was assumed as 
the Government demand. The settlement was originally made 
annually, but afterwards for a term of 10 years, on an average of 
the payments of the preceding ten. Land requiring fallows paid 
only when cultivated, and the other two classes were assessed on 
favourable terms when first brought under assessment. A large 
number of various taxes were abolished when the Settlement was 
made, (though some, as the dahseri, or royaltyiof 10 sirs of grain 
on each cultivated h'gah, were retained), and the officials were 
directed to be paid from imperial funds. The people, however, 
had the right to pay in kind if they liked; and it seems incredible 
that they should have paid to any large extent in cash. 

In the Am-i-Akbari, composed by Shekh Abbul Fazl, the 
division of the empire into provinces ( Subas ), divisions (Sirledrs) 
and Mahdls (corresponding to the modern parganas ), is given as it 
stood about 1590 A.D. Owing to the disturbed state of the country 
during the second half of the last century, accompanied by the Sikh 
feudal system and followed, when some sort of order was restored, 
by the division of the country in taluhds, the pargana system has 
become quite obsolete, and consequently no help is to be got from 
the present state of things in any attempt made to show the original 
organization. It is quite impossible to fix the limits of the different 
mahdls ; their names can be only guessed at in many cases, and in 
some are quite unrecognizable. It is likely enough that the names 
were not written very accurately at first, and in course of time 


(1) The names of the four classes seem to he polaj, pirauti, chachar and banjar. With the 
first two Mr. Parser was not acquainted. Polaj is notin the Glossary of Vernacular, Judicial 
and Revenue terms, published by the Government of India in 187*. It is, perhaps, connected 
with the Russian polie, a field. Ghachur is no doubt the modern chauchar, Prauti should 
probably be phirdM, from phirdund, to cause to turn or rotate. 
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each transcriber has added his own mistakes, for which the Persian CHAP. 
character has afforded unlimited facilities. The Sivkdrs were divided 
into Dasturs (or Districts) and there are separate Sirkdrs and Land 
Dastur statement in the Ain-i-Akbari ; but unfortunately they do ReveuU6 ' 
not agree even in the number of mahdls, let alone in their names, Minndur at 
and thus confusion becomes worse confounded. The Sirkdr of Diiaba the Ato-i- 0 * 
Bist Jalandhar is said to have contained 70 mahdls, and seems to Akhari - 
have comprised the whole of the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, 
part of Kangra, with Suket and Mandi and other hill tracts. It be¬ 
longed to the Suha of Lahore. The mahdls which can be recognised 
with certainty as belonging to the present Jullundur District and 
the Kapurthala State are the following. Their statistics are also 
given as recorded by Abbul Fazl, and their position will be seen from 
map No. 3 appended to the Settlement Report : see also Punjab 
Notes & Queries III, §§ 804 and 878 for notes by Mr. D. (I. Barkley. 
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At 40 dams to the rupee, this gives a land revenue of 
Rs. 12,89,666, or about three-quarters of the present demand of the 
Jullundur District alone, or about two-thirds if present extra cesses 
are added. If the bigah is taken as five-eighths of an acre then 1*6 
Ugahs are one acre, and the area of the 13 mahdls would be about 
1,020,000 acres. The area of the Jullundur District with Kapur¬ 
thala and Phagwara is nearly 28,000 acres larger. But it is 
exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the mahdls. The names have 
been so disfigured in transcription that many are almost beyond 
identification. Others have become obsolete. The areas are some¬ 
times wrong, and it is not possible to say what areas were left 
unmeasured. It is clear the hills were not measured, and even in 
the plains large tracts must have been similarly neglected. The 
Ain-i-Akbari distinctly implies that the total areas are not given. 
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as it speaks of the “land measured” (Zamfn-i-paimuda.) This 
introduces a fresh element of donbt. Again, we do not know 
where the Sutlej ran in Akbar’s time. We know from an entry 
under Suba Lahore that Machhiwara and Ludhiana were on its 
bank, and that Tihara also would seem to be shown by the entry 
under Sirkar Sirhind, that it had a, fort on the Sutlej. But it does 
not necessarily follow that this fort was in immediate proximity to 
the town. If it is assumed that the river ran close to Tihara, the 
difficulty arises as to what to do with the Nakodar lowlands, at 
present about 100,000 acres in extent; not to mention a huge piece 
of the present Ferozepore District, which' may have been in the 
Doab. Looking at the position of Hadlabad, Nakodar, Mahatpur, 
Malsian, Sultanpur and Shekhupur, it seems impossible that the 
Jullundur mahdl could have extended far to the south into the 
Nakodar or Phillaur Tahsfl, and unless it did, the disposal of this 
large area is a problem difficult of solution. 

The Dardak seems the only mahdl which owes its name to a 
natural characteristic. There is no reason to doubt the local deri¬ 
vation from dhak (Butea frondosa), a tree still largely found in this 
tract. The country to the east of the Grand Trunk Boad is still 
called Dhak in the Phillaur and Nawashahr Tahsfls, and so is part 
at least of the Phagwara Ilaka. The prefix Ddr is no longer used. 
It may be a corruption of the word Didr or Diydv , a term used 
before Akbar’s time to denote a tract of country larger than a 
jHirgana. (The Races of the North-Western Provinces of India, II, 
202. Ed. 1869), and familiarly known as a component of the 
name of the capital of the Turkish district of Kurdistan, Dfarbakr, 
which indeed was formerly the name of a province ; or the word 
Ddr may be the singular of one of the words of which Diydr is the 
plural, and which means house, seat, mansion. It is not improbably 
the same word that is found in the compound deodar, and which 
means “ tree.” The mahdl is sometimes written dahh-ddr. The 
Dardak mahdl was about 310,000 acres in extent. The comparatively 
small revenue it paid shows it must have been largely uncultivated. 
The jungle had not yet been cleared away. The present Nawashahr 
Tahsfl contains 191,000 acres, to which should be added about 70,000 
acres of Phillaur, (l) making a total of 261,000 acres. The deficiency 
seems made up partly from Phagwara, which has an area of 73,000 
acres, of which only 11,000 are wanted for the Hadlabad mahdl, and 
partly from the Hoshiarpur District, which, judging from the 
Regular Settlement assessment circles, has about 72,000 acres of 
dhak. If they were added the present Dhak region would be a good 
deal in excess of the Dardak area. It will probably be safe to 
say that the Dardak included a large part of Phagwara and of 
Hoshiarpur (almost all in the Garhshankar Tahsfl), the whole of 
Nawashahr and half of Phillaur. Garhshankar, it should be noted, 
was itself _,a distinct mahdl. The Taiwan mahdl contained about 

(i) The Dardak pargana was divided into two tarafs Bahon and Phillaur. 
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125,000 acres and occupied the portion of the Phillaur Tahsll lying CHAP, 

west of the Dhak. But this portion accounts for only 110,000 ’ 

acres, or, after deducting the lowlands, for 100,000 acres, leaving 
a deficiency of 25,000 acres made up probably from the north-east eTeaue ' 
corner of Nakodar and, perhaps, in part from Phagwara and the g™ babl0 of 
villages of the Jullundur Tahsfl to the south of the Bern. Deduct- the Jullundur 
ing the lands below the ridge in Nakodar, the total area of the tahsil mahdl$ - 
is about 180,000 acres; so that, even if 20,000 acres are taken for 
the Taiwan mahdl , there remain 110,000 for the Nakodar, Muham- 
madpur and Malsai mahdls , which ia almost exactly their area. 
Muhammadpur is the present Mahatpur, and its lands lay probably 
to the west of that town along the ridge, extending between three 
and four miles inland. Malsai is the present Malsian; and its 
mahdl also probably lay along the ridge, extending from Shahkot 
to near Lohian, and was four to five miles broad and seven to eight 
long. Nakodar occupied the north-west corner of the present tahsll 
of the same name. Sultanpur is a large village in the south of 
Kapurthala. Its mahdl was about 100 square miles in extent, and 
was bounded on the west by the Beds and on the south perhaps by 
the Sutlej. It probably included Lohian and a few more of the 
present Nakodar villages, and may have extended 11 miles from 
east to west and nine from north to south. Shekhupur is also a 
large village, and its mahdl was almost as large as that of Sultan¬ 
pur, to the north of which it lay. Shekhupur adjoins the present 
town of Kapurthala, and must have been in the extreme north 
of the mahdl. Its dimensions were much the same as those of 
Sultanpur. The Hadiabad mahdl was a very small one, about 
11,000 acres in size. It occupied the south-west of the Phagwara 
Ilaka, where its capital still exists under the modern name of 
Hariabad. The rest of Phagwara was probably included in mahdls 
Patti and Jullundur. If the above account of the mahdls is correct, 
it would seem to follow that the Sutlej flowed close under the ridge 
in Akbar’s time. If it did not, the difficulty about the Nakodar 
lowlands presents itself; as, though no doubt possible, it is very 
unlikely that part of some of the mahdls called after towns lying 
to the south of the Sutlej extended into the Jullundur Doab, 

The explanation of this difficulty by the supposition that some R<?»<uit of 
of the mahdls which cannot be identified lay between the river and , iH r ° e ' 
its old north bank is examined by Mr. Purser at great length. The Ranis former 
conclusion he comes to is that the position of all the mahdls (except of 

Sopar), with sufficient accuracy to show that none of them lay jn Purser, 2,10, 
tho Nakodar Bet, and consequently that, when the Aln-i-Akbari 
was drawn up, almost the whole country between the high bank in 
Nakodar and the Sutlej must have been uncultivated. The further 
south the Sutlej is put, the greater the difficulty becomes ; for it is a 
difficulty to believe that such a large tract should be uncultivated. 

Looking merely at the Jullundur mahdls, one would be inclined to 
think that the Sutlej must have run under the Nakodar high bgnk 
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instead of far away to the south near Dharmkot. Till the Firoz- 
pur mahdls are fixed there seems little prospect of the real state of 
things being ascertained. 

About 260,000 acres in Jullundur and 185,000 in Kapurthala 
remain unoccupied so far. The Jullundur mahdl will account for 
297,000 acres, Rahimabad for 50,000 moi’e, and Nan Nangal for 
29,000. The remaining 63,000 acres were occupied by parts of 
Harfana and Akbarabad (Bahrain was in this mahdl), probably of 
Mfanf, Kharakdhar Jaura or Zahiira (the mahdl omitted in two 
copies), and Sham Chaurash 

Since the Afn-i-Akbarf was drawn up three centuries have 
Akbar’n time! elapsed. Immense political changes have taken place, but the 
Purser, 2,12. country and the people have altered comparatively little, and the 
change in them has been mostly that of natural growth and not 
due to violence. Then, as now, Jullundur was a highly-cultivated 
tract, famous for its wells. But cultivation has much extended. 
The great dhole, jungle in the south has been mostly cleared away. 
Much of the fertile lowlands have been added to the Doab by changes 
in the course of the Sutlej. At least one new crop, tobacco, has 
been introduced. The Jullundur sugarcane was rated, lowest in the 
whole Stlla, which it certainly would not be now; on the other 
hand, our cotton stood second best, being surpassed by that of 
Hazara only. The sole spring crop mentioned for Jullundur is 
wheat, which was rated, with that of two other tracts, slightly below 
the highest sum, which again belonged to Hazara. The Jats have 
been spreading at the expense of the high-caste tribes, but the loca¬ 
tion of the latter is, in its main foatures, much as it was in Akbar’s 
time. The Ghorewaha Rajputs are still numerous in the north and 
east of the district. The Manj and Bhattls have waxed feeble, but 
they are still found in the same parts of Jullundur and Kapurthala 
as formerly. Afghans continue to hold their ground in what was once 
the Jullundur pargana. It is not clear what was meant by the 
term Ranghar. It is now usually applied to Muhammadan Rajputs, 
but is not so current in this part of the country as elsewhere. There 
are still many such Rajputs, in the district, who are neither Bhattl 
nor Nani, nor Ghorewaha nor Manj. The Gujars, Dogars and 
Muhammadan Jats, found in the lowlands, have come in rrith the 
changes in the course of the Sutlej, and so have the bulk of the 
Arafns. But after all changes, enough still exists unaltered to attest 
the substantial accuracy of the desoript’on of the country given by 
Abbul Fazl. 

Result of The assessment of the six mahdl* which can be at once identified 
MSHment. as ’ as IVl Jullundur District fell at the rate of Re. 1-2-5 on tho acre 
Purser,' 7 , i. of cultivation. The present demand is Rs. 2-4-4. In both cases 
miscellaneous collection have been omitted. In Akbar’s time, in 
addition the payment of revenue, the country had to supply contin¬ 
gents of horse and foot. Taking this into consideration, rvith tho 
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extension of irrigation and the rise in prices which have taken place ^i A c! 
since, there can be no doubt the country is ranch more lightly —L 
assessed now than it was by Todar Mai. Some of the cash rates j^g^ue 
given in the Am-i-Akbarf for Jullundur may be quoted, but per acre, 
not per bigah, and neglecting small fractions: wheat paid Rs. 2-2-0, a °! 

ordinary sugarcane Rs. 5, cotton Rs. 3-iO-O, wish Re. 1-4-0, and sessment. 
moth about annas 13. The returns for Jullundur are very defective. 

In the latter days of the Delhi empire the system of farming out 
clusters of villages was in full force, as may be seen from sanads, or 
leases, still existing; and it is probable that it has always been in 
vogue more or less. The farmers were called mustdjir or mmvuddr, 
and made their own arrangements with the people directly, or sub-let 
portions of their farm. The revenue-payers continued largely to 
discharge their dues in kind. At last settlement enquiry was made 
for details of the old imperial demand, and in more than half the 
villages of the District muazamas {saunad-i-muctzanico ?), or documents 
showing the demand and area, were found. 

Under Sikh rule the revenue administration was exceedingly g Si g h 

simple. The ruler took whatever he could get and whenever he tem. nU9 SyB 
could get it. The feudal system was at first in full force. The big ruwr » 1 ' 2 - 
chiefs of a Confederacy had smaller chiefs under them, and those 
again their retainers, and so on till the simple horsemen were 
reached. The great barons had largo estates, the lesser smaller, 
and the horsemen their shares in a village. All squeezed the 
agriculturist to the best of their ability, and practically left him 
only a bare livelihood. The chief seized as many villages as he could 
and built himself a fort. He then deputed subordinates to collect the 
revenue in those estates which he could not look after himself. 

Revenue was paid in kind, by actual division of the crop or by 
appraisement. Cash was paid only for certain crops : cane, cotton, 
charri, tobacco, pepper, false-hemp, vegetables, and the spring fodder 
crops. Any measurements needed were done by pacing. Rough 
lists were -drawn up of the amount due or collected from each man, 
but they seldom went beyond the person who prepared them; and 
as to keeping regular accounts of the yearly collections, no one ever 
seems to have thought of such a thing. The cash and produce were 
sent by his subordinates to the Chief, who spent the former and fed 
his retainers on the latter, and stored what remained over for future 
comsumption or sale when prices were favourable. Under Ran jit 
Singh exactly the same sort of thing went on. The whole country 
was placed under a Governor or Ndzhn. Under him it was largely 
held by jdgirddrs, often the descendants of old Chiefs on condition 
of supplying so many troopers and rendering other service. The 
jdgirddrs followed in the footsteps of their predecessors. The laud 
retained by Government was partly farmed out. The farmer could 
do very much what he pleased, so long as he paid the sum agreed 
on. Land not held by jdyirddrs and not farmed was managed by 
kdrddrs t or agents, who were allowed a certain establishment and 
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chap. g 0 t pay every six months. The jurisdiction of a kdrddr seems to 

—1 ' have been called a Tdalvka, and apparently it was sometimes 

Revenue ^vided into 1'appas, and its limits varied constantly. The kdrddr 
had no certainty of permanent employment, rather the contrary; 

The Sikh aiM j g0 naturally his great object was to enrich himself as far as 
revenue gys AV ithin the shortest time possible. He accordingly cheated 

his employers and robbed the peasantry as far as he dared. It was 

a regular case of batdi lnidi (division of the crop is robbery). The 

accounts kept appear to have been usually in a state of hopeless 
confusion, greatly facilitated by the prevailing custom of giving 
with one hand and taking back with the other. The share of the 
produce due to Government was held to be one-half. On land held 
by persons employed in collecting the revenue, called Mukaddam in 
the village, and Chaudlin in the Tappa or Tdluka, the demand 
was generally lowered to two-fifths, or one-third, or even one-fourth. 
The Government agents, however, did not succeed really in collect¬ 
ing one-half the produce, and Government did not get what they 
collected. To make up the deficiency there were extra taxes, 
levied on all imaginable pretences. “ There were presents to the 
King, his court, his ministers, his favorites, the provincial Governors, 
and their train of subordinates ; gifts on the occasion of marriages, 
solemnities or festivities in families of royalty or nobility. Subsist¬ 
ence allowance for the sowars and other Government menials and 
myrmidons who were constantly quartered and billeted in the 
village. * * * None of those little perquisites, which add much to 
the comforts of rustic life, escaped the grasp of a kdrddr. Grass, 
wood, timber, fruit, garden produce, were all seized upon.* * * The 
site of the village could not be removed, no house could be built, no 
well erected, no plot enclosed without the payment of a fee.” (Jul- 
lundur Regular Settlement Report, para. 156). Collections were 
made from the actual cultivator. Joint responsibility was not 
enforced, and could not be when each man’s own burden was tho 
utmost he could bear. If any cultivator failed, the kdrddr made 
arrangements to get his land cultivated by some one else. Towards 
the' end of Sikh rule, when the capacity of the several estates had 
become well known, cash assessments were not uncommon, especially 
during the Governorship of Misr Rup Lai. But there was no 
permanency in such assessments; either party might go back to 
payment in kind; and it is said this was not an uncommon practice 
with the Government officials, if the harvest promised to be above 
the average. The people got the money from bankers, to whom 
they sold their crops. 

Reve n n e Muhkam Chand and his son Moti Ram held the Jullundur Doab 
tkVsikbi? * r until 1831. In that year, Moti Ram was recalled, and Shekh 
GhuMm Muhi-ud-dm, a tyrannical and grasping man, appointed in 
his place. The people of the Doab complained so bitterly of his 
oppression, that in the following year he was superseded by Misr 
Rup L61, a man of entirely different character. He is described as 
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“ an able and humane ruler, true to bis word and engagement; 
loved by the agriculturists and dreaded by evil-doors. ,,(1) A better 
man could not have been chosen. He was wealthy, and for this 
reason free from one powerful inducement to oppression. Being 
connected, moreover, by marriage with a Jullundur family, he had 
an interest in the prosperity of the country. He was more success¬ 
ful than his predecessors in introducing cash payments of revenue, 
for his assessments were more light and equitable. He compounded 
in one sum for the revenue and for all extra dues and cesses leviablo 
by the State ; and his rates were such that holders of his leases, 
seldom hesitated at a later period to produce them before the British 
Settlement Officer—a sure sign that they would not object to pay 
his assessments. Even in the famine year of 1833 there were very 
few unpaid balances. He resided constantly within his jurisdiction, 
and kept a close watch upon the conduct of his subordinates. It is 
even said that he would not accept the smallest present. “ Among 
“ the long roll of Sikh Governors, who, as a rule, considered the 
“ people under them as created for their private p' ofit, it is refresh¬ 
ing to meet with a man like Misr Blip Lai upright and just whose 
“ name is to this day remembered by the people with respect and 
“affection.” He ruled the Dodb from 1889 to 1896 Sambat. 
Probably his praises would not have been sung -o loudly if ho had 
not come in between the two administrations of the Shekhs, who 
had ground down the people before him in the first, and raised his 
demand largely in the second, besides levying extra dues as they 
saw fit. In the tract now represented by the Nawashahr Tahsil 
the usual moderation of the Misr was wanting, and his demand AVas 
unusually high, in many cases corresponding with that of tho 
Shekhs. 


chap. 
Ill, c. 

Land. 

Revenue. 

Revenue 
liUtorv under 
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On tho death of Ran jit Singh, tho Misr was recalled, and 
Shekh Gkulam Muhi-ud-dln, the former oppressor of the Doab, 
restored to office. He at once raised Hup Lai’s assessments 25 per 
cent, and then left Jullundur, making over the authority to his son 
Imam-ud-dfn. The new rulers did not even profe*3 to adhere to 
the enhanced assessments at first demanded. They were under little 
control, the affairs of the Punjab being now in confusion. They kept 
no engagement except when convenient. If the season promised 
an unfavourable outturn, they would make cash settlements with 
the villagers; if it took a good turn, they would collect in kind. 
The extra dues amounted to 30 per cent, upon the original revenue 
demand, nor was any rule adhered to, except that of oppression. 
Neither father nor fou was often resident in the Doab, but made 
over charge to Lieutenants. The best known of these were Saudi 
Khan in Hoshiarpur and Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. These persons 
were found in charge at the time of annexation. The term Shekh an 
is particularly applied to several nddim of that tribe, who jointly 

O) Memorandum on first eight years of British rule in Uosbiarpur, by S.A, Abbott, Deputy 
Commissioner. 
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CHAP, ruled the Doab arid farmed its revenue. They ruled from Sambat 

_' 1897 to Sambat 1908, and the most notorious among them are 

Bevena° the Imam-ud-dm and Karim Bakhsb just mentioned ; it cannot be 
said that they bore a high character for moderation. If the Misr’s 
liiBTory u'mier 3 ama represents the least that a country ought to pay, the Shekh’s 

the sikbB. jama would represent the most that it could pay. The Misr com¬ 

pounded in one sum for the revenue and for all extra dues and other 
cesses leviable by the State. The Shekhs fixed a money assessment, 
based upon actual appraisement, and reserved to themselves the 
right of collecting additional items, as avarice might dictate or 
necessity demand. 

The question of proprietary right under the Sikhs has been fully 
discussed above. The following paragraphs, taken from Mr. Tomple’s 
Settlement Report, describe the Sikh system of revenue administra¬ 
tion : — 

“ The primary object in the mind of a Sikh financier was to extract 
the utmost from the land. Indian—indeed Asiatic—experience has usually 
shown that the occupant of the soil, be his rights what they may, can give 
up to the State half the gr oss produce without ruining himself or impairing 
the resources of cultivation. This proportion the Sikhs resolved to 
demand. The justice or expediency of such a demand was another 
matter. It might possibly be enforced, and therefore it was to be made ; 
to demand anything less than this was a sheer act of grace. The normal 
method of collecting this amount was the division of the garnered grain, or 
the appraisement of the standing crop; any money revenue which might 
be fixed would be based on the half produce estimate. 

“The rigour of the rule was relaxed only in favour of parties whom 
the Government used as an agency for collection. Over each circle of 
villages, locally denominated a tappa or taluka, was placed a chaudhri. In 
each village one or more persons, were recognized as mukaddams. The 
names of both these officers were borrowed from the Imperial traditions. 
The chaudhri was to aid in realizing the revenues of his division, the 
tnukaddam of his villages. In the lands or estates held by these parties, 
the Government demand was generally lowered from half to two-fifths 
(pachdu) or one-third ( tihdra ), or even to one-fourth. Various grants of 
land were also assigned under such titles as chnudharuyat, mukaddami, 
&c. Gratuities were also allowed in cash or in kind under the general 
denomination of indm. Similar favour was shown to the pargana 
kanurtgos who held their office upon an hereditary tenure, and were the 
official repositories of fiscal records ; few, if any, cases could be named in 
which the favourable proportions had been accepted on any other con¬ 
sideration, except actual service of some kind or other. Under British 
rule, we have discarded the chaudhris altogether in this District; we have 
dispensed with their services, and discontinued their remuneration. The 
mukaddams we have retained as lamhardurs and the kdnungos we have 
mostly taken into our service, but their hereditary perquisites have been 
abolished. 

“ But it was one thing to demand, and another thing to colloct half 
the gross assets of a harvest. The villagers of course corrupted the 
tax-gatherers and the kanyas, or appraising officers. It may be safely 
affirmed that less than half was collected from the fields or granaries, and 
much less than half found its way to the Jcdrdur’s treasury. The deficit, 
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however, was made op in another way. Extra dues were levied on all CHAP, 
imaginable pretences, such as are known to English history under the IH. C. 
names of feudal aid, forced loans, purveyances. Then there were presents Ljyid 
to the king, his court, his ministers, his favourites, the provincial governors, Bavemie 
and their train of subordinates ; gifts on the occasion of marriages, 
solemnities or festivities in families of royally or nobility; subsistence hi^or^nder 
allowance for the sowers and other Government menials and myrmidons, the Sikhs, 
who were constantly quartered and billeted in the villages. Besides these, 
there were the necessary subscriptions for village expenditure, or the 
illegal gratuities paid to the servants of the Government. All extra 
imposts were gathered together under the dreaded name of malba. We 
hear of the malba in a village equalling the revenue; none of those little 
perquisites which add much to the comforts of rustic life escaped the 
grasp of a kdrdar. Grass, wood, timber, fruit, garden produce, were all 
seized upon, to say nothing of the imposts which fell upon the agriculturist 
in common with the other residents of the village. The site of the village 
could not be removed, no house could be built, no well erected, no plot 
enclosed without the payment of a fee. It is probable, therefore, that the 
collections, regular and irregular, did in the aggregate amount to half the 
gross assets. However, it is not probable that the Sikhs over, for aDy 
length of time, collected more than half, because then the vitality of the 
agricultural community would have been sapped away. But had such a 
thing been possible, the Shekhs and others would have done it. They did 
not usually enforce anything like mutual responsibility; every man was 
responsible for his own holding, and nothing more. If an occupant 
absconded in debt to the kdrdar , the brotherhood would not have to make 
good tbe balance, unless indeed collusion on their part was suspected. The 
kdrdar would often make his arrangements for the occupation of vacant 
holdings if the brotherhood did not do so for him. 

“ When a jdgir wap granted, the proprietors continued to be designated Position of 
as such both in common parlance and in public documents. The jdgirdar 88B 'P neea of 
was never supposed to have acquired a proprietary title. He might reside under 6 Vhe 
elsewhere and draw his revenue from a distance. He might be a court Sikhs, 
favourite and be recalled from his feudal demesne. In this and all other 
cases of resumption, the ex-jdgirdar would retain no hold whatever on the 
estate. His successor, if there was one, would inherit nothing more than 
the feudal position. If no successor was appointed, the kdrdar would 
collect from the occupants, proprietors or cultivators, as the case might be. 

The double system, by which the mdlguzar was distinct from the proprietor, 
might often bo seen in miniature among the jdgir estates. The jdgirdar 
would collect from the cultivators, and allow the proprietor to gather in his 
mdlikand. In bhaiachura estates he would allow the mukaddam to get 
his inams, and the co-parcenary to collect their dues from the few 
cultivators who might be located in the village. In regular suits the 
ex-jdgirddr’s evidence was often known conclusively to settle the question, 
whether certain tenants had or had not been in the habit of paying dues 
to the brotherhood. Jdgirddm, indeed, have occasionally been retained as 
proprietors after the resumption of the jdgirs ; but in such cases it has 
been nearly always proved that be found the estate unoccupied, had 
founded the village, or had portioned out the lands for cultivation. After 
resumption, jagirddrs have often tried to establish a proprietary title by 
proving that they had collected half tho produce, paid mdlikand to no 
one, interfered in the management of the estate, planted groves, sunk 
wells, had been master in the village itself, and levied dues from even the 
non-agricultural residents,—acts which if done by any private person 
would certainly go far to substantiate the claim preferred. But it is 
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impossible to divest the jdgirddm of their official character; they were in 

_1_' fact the trustees of the Government. And the Government used to do 

Land nearly all the things above enumerated, but did not consider itself as 
Revenue, owner of the land nevertheless. So might the jdgirdar act, and yet not 
thereby become proprietor. 

Sikh Gov- _ “ It may be proper in this place to note the practice of the Sikh hdrddr 

°f n m0n .^ with respect to the waste lands, culturable and otherwise, lying within 
waste. * m ^ Ie v ^ a f? e boundaries. They certainly considered themselves at liberty to 
out as much grass and timber as they chose, and they asserted their claim 
to a share in it if cut by the proprietors, but they never treated these lands 
as Government property in toto. On the contrary, when a tract of waste 
land was required for Government purposes, a formal appropriation was 
necessary. The land was marked off, and specially designated as a bir 
sarlcari. Trees growing in hedgerows, or in the fields, were never cut 
down by the Government officials.” 

III.—Collection of Revenue under British Rule. 

The Sam- When, in 1846, the Doab came into British possession" a 
ment. Settle ' Summary Settlement was made in Nawashahr, the west of Nakodar 
Pur ter, 7-3. and the jdgir villages of Jullundur by Mr. Vansittart, and in the 
rest of the district mostly by Mr. J. Lawrence (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence). Some of the Nakodar lowland villages were settled by 
various other officers. There is nothing to show on what principles 
the Summary Settlement was made, except as regards the Nakodar 
villages settled by Mr. Vansittart, who appears to have based his 
demand on figures supplied by the Jagirdar, Bedi Bikrama Singh. 
But, no doubt, the plan adopted was to take previous demands, 
especially Misr Riip Lai's, as a basis, and alter-them when enquiry 
seemed to show they were unfair. The jdgir villages were, as a 
rule, not settled. The Summary Settlement, taken as a whole, 
worked well, and, except in Bikrama Singh’s villages, does not 
appear to have broken down, except in odd villages, anywhere. 
The demand was changed in many villages, and often more than 
once, before the Regular Settlement assessment camo into force; 
but there is nothing to show that any general revision of the 
revenue originally fixed was made. The Summary Settlement 
demand, including nominal income of jaqirddrs as given in the 
Regular Settlement Final Report, was Rs. 13,20,024, and was 
reduced by but little over Rs. 20,000 at the Regular Settlement. 

The Regular This was begun in 1846, and was completed in 1851. Up to 
Settk-m e e t, the commencement of the latter year, there Avas only one establish- 
Gen 6 era°i 18 acl ment for the two districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. After 
coant. that a separate Settlement Officer Avas appointed to each district. 
Pur,or, 7,4. rpke settlement was begun by Mr. Christian, and carried on by him 
up to April 1849. He effected the demarcation of boundaries, and 
completed a large portion of the field survey, and assessed a’ part 
of the Phillaur Tahsil paying about half a lakh of revenue. During 
the next year, Mr. Pearson was in charge. He completed the field 
survey, with feAV exceptions, assessed the rest of Phillaur, chiefly on 
Mr. Christian’s data, and most of Tahsil Jullundur, made much 
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progress in the investigation of revenue-free grants, and commenced CHAP, 
the record of rights. In April 1850 Mr. Scott succeeded him. He ni ‘ C ' 

was obliged shortly to proceed to the hills on account of ill-health Land 

and finally to take furlough, and so little more than a general Beyenue - 
advance in the miscellaneous business of the Settlement was effected. The Re R nl « 
In January 1851 Mr. (now Sir R.) Temple was placed in charge.' isle' to ism.' 
He completed the Settlement, and furnished the Final Report Ge,ieral a °- 
which is dated October 25, 1851. During the course of 1 the c ° unt ’ 
Settlement, a Revenue Survey was made; many villages, now 
principally in the north-east of the Jullundur and south of the 
Nawashahr Tahsfi, were transferred from Hoshiarpur tot his district, 
and outlying British villages were exchanged for Kapurthala estates 
scattered about the District. 

There are no records which enable us to ascertain the procedure Principles o f 
in assessing adopted by Mr. Temple’s predecessors, but it seems a88essment - 
probably it was in the main the same as his. Finding that the 
number of wells was looked upon as a precise index of the capacity 
of an estate, and that the relative values of irrigated and unirrigated 
land were well known, and that the people, as a rule, distributed the 
demand by rates on irrigated and unirrigated land, he resolved to 
adopt corresponding rates in preference to soil rates or one general 
rate. But attention was always paid to difference in soil, and in 
some cases, soil rates were used. The village Statements (No. II) 
were prepared. Assessment Circles were marked off, principally 
with reference to peculiarities of soil. Then, from rough statistics 
of each circle, the Settlement Officer formed an opinion as to what 
change, if any, was needed in it. Next, from detailed statistics and 
personal enquiry and observation, he arranged the villages in each 
circle into classes, paying attention to every circumstance which 
might affect the capacity of the estate to pay revenue. Then, from 
produce estimates, checked by statistics of previous taxation, revenue 
rates, according to the locally accepted Amines of irrigated and 
unirrigated land, Avere made out for villages supposed to be fairly 
assessed. These revenue rates were applied to the villages supposed 
to be over or under assessed, and adopted or modified according as 
the result was satisfactory or not. The rates of the classes and 
circles were then compared Avith each other, and finally fixed after 
any alteration found necessary. 

As rent rates did not exist, the revenue rates had to be based Hev n e 
on produce estimates and previous assessments. The amount of ™teBb»s“a U ou 
produce was ascertained by personal enquiry made by the Settlement ^ r ° t du 8 ce osti ' 
Officer and his Deputy Collectors from “ chaudhris, mminddrs, m iWr, 7 , 5 . 
kandngos and others,” whose “ misstatements would be rather on 
the side of deficiency than of excess,” while jdgirddrs were “ very 
useful as witnesses on the other side.” The produce per acre of 
each crop in each class of each circle, with its market price having 
been thus ascertained, one-fourth of the value of the gross produce 
was assumed to be the share due to Government, and from it the 
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revenue rates were deduced. It was believed that the estimates 
were rather below than above the reality, and that they were fairly 
accurate. It is impossible now to share this belief, as it would 
appear that the area on which the produce estimates were calculated 
was that of only one harvest, or rather of the standing crops, 
instead of that of a whole year. In one tahsil the area was about 
125 per cent, less than it should have been, and to make up for the 
deficiency in area, the yield had to be very much over-estimated. 
There is some donbt, at least in Nawashahr, as to whether the 
recorded irrigated area was accepted, or whether it was not altered 
so as to give an annual area of 10 acres for each single well and 15 
for each double well. 


The extra cesses amounted to Rs. 9-2-0 per cent, on the 
demand, and consisted of lambardars’ fees, Rs. 5 ; patwari’s pay, 
Rs. 3-2-0 ; and road fund, Re. 1. To these may be added Rs. 5 
for malba ,, or miscellaneous expenses incurred on account of the 


whole village. 

The financial results of the 


Regular Settlement are 


Summary 

Settlement. 

Hs. 

Jullundur 8,08,757 
Fhillanr 2,89,660 

Naw&shahr 3,49,457 
Nakodar 3,12,149 


Regular 

Settlement. 

Rs. 

3,77,415 

8 , 02,201 

3,26,084 

2,94,019 


page 22 of the Final Report 


given at 
as in the 


margin, 
was Rs. 


The rate of the new demand 
2-0-7 per cultivated acre. Of 
the total new demand, Rs. 26,568 were 
on account of resumed revenue-free land, 
so the effective reduction was really 
Total 13,20,024 12,99,719 larger than the above figures show. 
Even in the Regular Settlement some jdgir villages remained 
unassessed, and even unmeasured. On the other hand the demand 
increased during the term of Settlement by lapses, &c,, to Rs. 
13,17,594. 


The Settlement worked well; and, if a considerable number 
of villages were found in distressed circumstances when the Revised 
Settlement began, this was scarcely ever to be attributed to any 
fault in the Regular Settlement. 

The Revised Settlement was commenced in January 1880 and 
completed in November 1885. Mr. Purser was in charge, as 
Settlement Officer, for the whole time except three months, when 
Mr. Gordon Walker acted for him. 


The instructions given to Mr. Purser for his guidance in the 
assessment were that the Government demand was not to exceed 
half the net produce of an estate, or, in other words, half the 
produce ordinarily [receivable by the landlord either in money or 
kind; that special attention was to be paid to produce estimates, 
as produce rents prevailed in the District; that all circumstances 
bearing on the assessment, such as rent rates where cash rates 
existed, the habits and character of the people, proximity of 
marts, facilities of communication, &c., were to be allowed due 
weight; and that the gross assessments for each assessment circle 
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haying been framed on the principles thus indicated, revenue rates 
on soils were to be deduced, and to form the basis of assessment 
of particular estates. 

Mr. Purser framed half net assets estimates accordingly, which 
brought out a demand of Rs. 17,05,303 for the whole District. In 
his assessment proposals, however, Mr. Purser proceeded mainly 
on the ground that the Government demand ought not to trench on 
the resources necessary for the successful prosecution of the various 
industries of the District, among which agriculture is supreme ; 
and then, setting aside the tests usually relied on for forming a 
judgment on this point, such as rise in prices, in sale and mortgage 
values and in rents, and a comparison of the areas for assessment 
at the last and present settlements, ho argued that almost the entire 
grain, vegetables and cotton produced in the District were required 
to feed and clothe its population, and that therefore there remained 
practically nothing but the sugar crop from which to pay the revenue ; 
that the existing revenue demand with cesses was already in most 
cases equal to three-fifths of the value of the sugarcane crop, and 
that there was a strong presumption therefore against the propriety 
of any increase in revenue. 

These views were not accepted by the Settlement Commissioner 
and Financial Commissioner. They pointed out that Mr. Purser’s 
line of argument involved calculations in which the factors assumed 
had to be multiplied by'very large figures ; that even small errors in 
any factor would be reproduced as very large and important errors 
in the result; and that such accuracy could not be ensured in the 
factors as to warrant the acceptance of such risk. Moreover, that 
Mr. Purser’s principle if carried to its legitimate conclusion, meant 
that, other things being equal, population find assessment must vary 
inversely; and further, that not only would the village assessments 
have to vary with the population, but the assessment of separate 
holdings would have to vary in the same way: a family with a large 
holding would have to pay at a higher rate than a similar family 
with a small one, and families with equal holdings would have to 
pay in inverse proportion to the number of members which they 
happened to contain. 

The rates proposed by Mr. Purser were therefore considerably 
revised, and as sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner brought 
out a revenue of Rs. 15,11,810 as compared with Mr. Purser’s pro¬ 
posed revenue of Rs. 14,14,045. 


The actual new demand amounted to Rs. 15,10,159 made up 

as shown in the margin. The rebate of 
Rs. '24,448 was due to new wells whose 
period of protection was still in force 
(see page 252). The new demand is 14 
per cent, in excess of the former demand of Rs. 13,17,594 and 


Ehdlsa ... ... 

Jdgirs and mudfis ... 
Temporary deductions 
Total fixed demand 


Rs. 

13,73,618 
1,12,063 
... 24,418 
15,10,159 


CHAP- 

Ill, c. 

Land 

Revenue- 

Mr. Purser’s 
views as to 
the basis of 
the ass e s s- 
ment. 

Review of 
Punjab Govt, 
on 8. R., § 13. 


Rates and 
resulting 
revenue. 

Review of 
Punjab Govt, 
on S. fi„ § 13. 



CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Ratos and 
resulting 
revenue. 


Extra cesses. 


Assessment 
not excessive. 


Cost of set¬ 
tlement. 


Term of 
settlement. 


m 
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IB per cent, below the half assets estimate of Rs. 17,05,803, and is 
the highest revenue paid by any district in the Punjab, though in 
respect of area Jullundur is the smallest district in the province, 
except Delhi and Simla. The incidence of the present revenue 
falls at the rate of Rs. 2-2-8 per acre of cultivation as compared 
with. Us. 2-0-2 and Re. 1-8-0 in the adjoining districts of 
Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana, which were re-assessed at about the 
same time. The demand of the settlement of 1851 fell at Rs. 2-0-7 
per acre on the cultivation then existing, and in 1878-79 had, 
in spite of the gross increase of demand, fallen to Re. 1-15-6. 

The following are the extra cesses collected :— 


Formerly. Revised Settlement . 


Local rate (per cent, on revenue) 
LarobariMr’s cesa „ 

Patwari’s pay ,, 

School cess 

Road cess „ 


Ks. 

8 

5 

4 

1 

1 


A. P. 


5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Rs. A. P. 

10 13 4 
5 0 0 
3 11 2 


Total 


.. 19 5 4 


19 8 6 


The present assessment of Jullundur is certainly a full one, 
but it cannot be regarded as excessive, considering that since 
the settlement of 1851 cultivation had extended by 4J per cent., 
irrigation by 38 per cent., and that the prices of agricultural 
produce had risen at least 25 per cent. That the District is 
thriving under the present settlement is evidenced by the fact 
that, siuce the Revised Settlement, the revenue has been collected 
with perfect ease, acres have been newly brought under cultiva¬ 
tion, 6,886 new wells have been sunk, and the selling and mort¬ 
gaging value of land has risen very largely. The only cause for 
anxiety is the rapid growth of the population, which has now 
(1901) reached the high figure of 842 per square mile of 
cultivation for the whole District, and in one tahsfl, Mawashalir, 
amounts to as much as 913 per square mile of cultivation. 
This, too, in a district which is almost purely agricultural, and 
contains only one town of any size. 


The net cost of the settlement amounted to Rs. 4,80,707, 
which was recovered in less than three years, as the initial 
increase resulting from the new assessments amounted to Rs. 
1,68,117. 


The settlement has been sanctioned for 80 years from the 
Kharff of 1885 inclusive. 
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The table on the following page shows the distribution of 
the District into assessment circles, with details for each circle. 
The following figures give for each circle the sanctioned rates on 
each class of land. A detailed account of the assessment of 
each circle is given in the Settlement Report. 



Nawabhahk,. 

M 

to 

to 

to 

5 

£ 

Nakodau. 

+» 

» 

Dhaia B4t up¬ 
lands. 

i 

o 

VJ6 

M . 

GO 

!i 

R 

4 

P 

TJ 

0 

«• 

s*45 

Sa 

a 

to 

to 

o 

P 

-A 

ffl 

53 

£ 

00 

to 

1 

a 

n 

to 

W 

to 

to 

o 

Q 

- 

m 

£ 

Irrigated iofatli .. 

5*0 

4-12 

6-8 

6’4 

4'8 

} 4'0 

3*12 

310 

6*8 

4’ 4 

3-12 

„ tltfaili ... 

3'12 

S'4 

4'4 

3*8 

3*0 

) 






Saildba dofa$li 

2 


2*0 

2*4 

2*4 

... 

... 

1-2 


... 

... 

„ tkftuli „. 

2 


2'0 

1-12 

1*6 

... 


1*4 


... 

... 

JJdr4ni, class I .. 

2 

1*12 

2*0 

M2 

1*8 

re 

1-2 

1*6 

34 

... 

... 

it it II 

V8 

1-4 

2'8 

1*8 

1*2 

14 

ro 

•14 

no 

1*8 

1*6 

„ „ HI ... 

1 

ro 

ra 

ro 

*12 



... 

1*2 

ro 

ro 

Half assets demand 

23,793 

44, 

902 

2,91,655 

3,80,828 

1,64,987 

84,764 

2,01,894 

1,11,181 

2,70,146 

62,646 

Demand liy rates ... 

23,267 

46,322 

2,60,261 

3,62,711 

1,36,983 

76.943 

1,63,224 

89,091 

2,31,636 

84,045 

Final demand 

24,106 

46,496 

2,62,633 

3,64,830 

1,36,106 

76,693 

1,60,120 

90,853 

2,82,184 

83,827 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Assessment 
circles and 
rateB. 


Actual and 
rale demands 


Although the final demand differs but slightly from that 
given by the Financial Commissioner’s rates, yet his permission pTrTd 
to assess below rates in some circles lias been occasionally acted fJ »rdena am 
The explanation is principally that, in the measurement 7| 


on. 

papers, gardens and groves were generally not shown as cultivated, 
and so are not included in the areas to which the Financial 
Commissioner applied his rates; while in the assessment of the 
individual villages they have been treated as cultivated land, and 
taxed in the same way, in accordance with the views expressed 
by the Settlement Commissioner and approved by the Financial 
Commissioner. Again, in some villages, especially in the Jullun- 
dur Sirwal circle, soils were found to be much under classed ; 
and such villages have been assessed much above rates. If the 
classification had been originally correct, the Financial Com¬ 
missioner’s rate-demand would have been higher than that 
recorded. It must also be remembered that, in villages exposed 
to river action, the final demand is based on the areas of 
1884-85, while the rates were applied to the areas of 1881-82. 


and 

39. 
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CHAP. 

Ill, c. 


Land 

Revenue. 


Actual and 
rate demands 
com pared. 
Gardena and 
groves. 


Statement showing the distribution of the Jullundur District into 
Tahsils and Assessment Circles. 

_ nawasharr tahsil circles. 


Number of villages ... 


Area cultivated 
Irrigated area 


Soil 


f Wheat, p. c. 

Do. and gram, p.c. 
Gram, p, o, 

«T Rice, p. c, ... 

o ^ Char, p, e. 
o Uoth, p. o. .;. 

Maize, p, e. 
Sugarcane, p. c, 
^Cotton, p. c. 
Condition of people ... 


Population per square mile 
Cultivated area held by to- 
Dants. 


Renta per acre 
Former 

,„s ^ 

W * ) Present 
Final demand 


w r* 

5 w ' 


Circle. 

Dh&in B6t 
Circle, 

Retli Circle. 

Dbak Circle, 

54 

40 

34 

167 

Twelve per cent 
of cultivation. 

20,570 

21,218 

78,754 

4,802 acres 

Thirty-nine per 
cent, of culti- 
vated area. 

65,215 

Grey or black¬ 
ish loam. 

Low lands. 
Blackish loam. 
West, good. 
East, light. 

Sandy and light 

Good stiff loam, 

48 

25 

18 

30 


18 

23 

9 

11 



... 

7 

15 

" 15 

14 

... 

8 

13 


9 

10 

10 

15 

7 

5 

5 

7 

R4jputs, Gujars 

Hindu Jats, 

Two-thirds Hin¬ 

Seven-tenths 

and Muham¬ 

Arairs and 

du Jats and a 

Hindu Jats, 

madan Jam 

SainiB hold J; 

few Mahtons, 

Arains, Sainis 

hold 84 per 

Rajputs- 

One third Hin¬ 

and Mahtons. 

cent, of the 

in o a t ly Mu¬ 

du and Mu- 

Three-tentbs, 

area. 

hammadans, 

liam m a d a n 

ch.efly by Mu¬ 

G89 

the rest. 

Rajputs, 

hammadans, 
Riijputs and 
GuiarB. 

917 

C53 

986 

One-fourth held 
by tenants. 

47 per ceDt, .. 

Less than ono- 
third. 

i 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

5 7 1 

8 0 0 

10 9 1 

11 11 0 

2 5 5 

2 0 5 

1 13 I 

2 14 5 

2 6 1 

2 4 1 

2 0 9 

3 5 1 

24,105 0 0 

46,495 0 0 

43,473 0 0 

2,62,826 0 0 


PHILLAUR AND NAKODAR TAHSIL CIRCLES. 


Number of villages 

Area cultivated 
Irrigated area 
Soil 


P- o . 

and gram, p. p . 


f Wheat, 

' Do. 

Gram, p. 

„ j Rico, p. c. 
o •{ Char, p. o. 

O Moth, p. c. 

Maize, p. c- 
Sugarcan^ po . ” 
^Cotton, p. c. 


Phitaauh Tausil. 

Manjki and 
Dhiiia Bet, 

Dona. 

Bet. 

241 

101 

88 

174 

Assessed 239 



104,216 

64,090 

48,270 

74,429 

59,501 

22,169 

9,876 

29,704 

Generally good, 

,-35.,firm loam, 

Sandy inferior 1 

Fair grey 

getting lighter 

W.-S„ lighter. 

loam. 

to the west. 




23 

22 

17 

48 

10 

22 

32 


7 



... 

19 

" 18 

10 

14 



17 



10 

7 

33 

5 

5 

3 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 
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PHILLACR AND NAKODAR TAHSIL CIRCLES— conoid. 


Condition of people ... 


Population per square mile 
Cultivated area held by te¬ 
nants. 

Kents per acre 

igsf Former . 

ia ^ « Present ... 

Final demand 


Phillaur TAHSinj 


Sixty-nine per 
cent. Hindu 
Jats, ArSins, 
aDd Kambohs. 

T wenty per cent.l 
Rajputs, Gnjura, 
and Dogars. 

Eleven per cent, 
others. 

168,415 total 
28 per cent.] 

Rs. a. p. 

7 3 11 

2 2 2 

2 5 11 
3,54,830 0 0 


Manjki and 
Dhaia Eft. 


Three.fourths 
Hindu .lats 
and Arams. 

One-eighth Mu-| 
h a m m a dan| 
RajptSts. 

One-eighth mis-j 
cellaneons. 

788 


Rs. a. p. 
9 9 10 

1 13 7 

2 2 0 
1,36,106 0 0 


Dona. 


Five-sevenths 
Hindu Jats 
and Rajputs. 


525 

Less than one- 
fourth. 

Rs. a. p. 
5 11 1 
12 1 

19 1 
75,593 0 0 


B<5t. 


Four-tenths 
Arains. 
Tbree-tentliB 
Hindu and 
Muhamma¬ 
dan Jats. 
Six per cent. 
Kambohs. 

C67 


Rs. a. p. 
6 3 6 

1 13 10 

2 2 6 
1,60,120 0 O 


JULLUNDUR TAHSIL CIRCLES. 






Sirwal. 

East Dona. 

WeBt Dona. 

Number of villages 

73 

237 

117 

Area cultivated ... 

36,420 

106,599 

54,102 

Irrigated area 

2,123 

35,469 

9,579 

Soil . 

Generally good 

Fair light loam 

Light loam and 





sandy. 


Wheat, p. c. 

52 

39 

33 


Do. and gram p. c. 


6 

13 


Gram, p. o. 


,,, 


□5 

Rice, p. c. ... . 



, t s 

o . 

Char, p. c,. 


8 


o 

Moth, p. c. ... 


14 

26 


Maize, p. o. ... 

23 

10 

5 


Sugarcane, p. c. ... . 

5 

6 

3 


Cotton* p. c.... 

... 

... 


Condition of people 

Forty-three per 

Thirty-eight per 

Half Jats. 



cent. Jats. 

cent. Jats. 

Four per oent. 



Eighteen per cent. 

Ten per cent. 

Arains. 



Mahtons. 

Arains. 

One-fifth Mu- 



Four per cent. 

Twenty-five per 

ham madan Raj- 



Arains. 

oent. Awang. 

puts. One-sixth 



Three per cent. 

Twelve and a half 

Kliatria, 



Saints. 

per cent, Raj- 




Twenty-five per 

puts, Afghans, 




cent. Muhatn- 

&c. 




madan R&ipnts. 



Population per square mile .. 

799 

897 

459 

Cultivated area held by tenants 

i 

i 

39 per cent. 



Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bents per acre . 

10 1 7 

8 0 6 

4 3 2 

S a 5 ( IWmer . 

2 5 1 

1 15 1 

1 7 10 

at B ‘ -4 ( Present . 

2 7 10 

2 2 10 

18 9 

Final demand ... ,,, ... 

__ 

90,853 0 0 

2,32,184 0 0 

83,847 0 0 


CHAP. 
Ill, C- 


Land 

Revenue- 

Actual and 
rate demands 
com pared. 
Gardens and 
groves. 
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The actual new demand had temporarily to be reduced by 
——' Rs. 24,448 on account of the assessment on favourable terms of 

Reveirae ^agatecl from newly constructed wells. A full enquiry was 

made as to which wells were entitled, under the rules, to have the 
^Protect e a ] ariC | attached to them assessed at dry rates, and written deeds 
Purser, ?, 4i. ( patta ) guaranteeing such reduced assessments were granted to them. 
The number of such deeds were:— 

In Naw&shar, 472, 

In Phillaur, 479 
In Nakodar 1,177 
In Jullundur, 782 

Total 2,910 „ 16,600 „ „ „ 24,448 


The Registers of these grants have been made over to the 
District office. 

Assignments In Sikh times, a great part of the District was held in jdgir. At 

°pj[mr'Tri hist Settlement, the demand of lands held revenue-free was stated 
Ur “' r ’ ’ ' to be Rs. 2,28,052, or nearly 18 per cent, of the total revenue. 

Their l’evenue now is Rs. 97,990. After annexation these grants 
were enquired into. Some were resumed, and some continued, 
mostly for the life of the then incumbent, and subject to a 
deduction in lieu of the contingent of troops which the grantee had 
been required to supply in former days. This deduction or com¬ 
mutation was calculated sometimes at a certain share of the 
grant, and sometimes at so much per trooper, usually Rs. 16 per 
mensem, besides, charges for equipment. Among these jdgir s 
were villages which had. been acquired by the sword by various 
adventurers, about 1759 A. D. (Sambat 1816), when the power 
of the Delhi empire was finally broken. These were treated as the 
other grants at first, but subsequently a further investigation was 
made, and, in 1857-58, all such Conquest Jagirs (Jdgir bmor-i- 
shamsher) were continued in perpetuity to the male heirs of the 
incumbents of “ the year of primary investigation,” which is 
ordinarily 1846 A. D. As a rale, it was directed that part of the 
jdgir should be resumed on the death of such incumbents. The 
conditions of the Conquest jdgir grants will be found in Appendix 
III of Mr. Barkley’s “■ Directions for Revenue Officers.” A special 
register of the Conquest Jagirs, corrected up to date, was prepared 
and made over in duplicate to the District office. The principal 
jagirs now existing have been detailed in Chapter I, Section C. 

There are a large number of petty village grants which 
assume various- forms. Sometimes they take the form of an assign¬ 
ment of revenue-free land- Sometimes the land is leased to the 
grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue 
only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making 
over the produce to the grantee; while occasionally the grant 


Rs. 

covering 3,534 acres, and granting a reduction of 4,409 
„ 3,322 „ „ „ 5,152 

„ 6,116 „ „ „ 9,290 

„ 3,628 „ „ „ 5,597 
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consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject to the CHAP, 
usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, ™’ c ' 
'test in the person performing certain specified services at such time Ltcnd 
and for so long as he performs them. These grants are most ReV6nue ‘ 
commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition of, Assignments 
or in payment for services rendered, to attendants at temples, of revenoe - 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the 
duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. They are locally known 
by the name of stfnhji tenures. 

The petty revenue-free grants ( mudfis ), which fall into four Petty re¬ 
classes :—(1) in perpetuity, (2) for the maintenance of institutions, venue-free 
(3) for life of grantee, (4) for term of Settlement. All of these p“*r,‘7, 44 . 
were investigated. Their number was 1,938, with an area of 6,273 
acres. In 409 eases the authority for the grant was found 
sufficient, the area held correct, and the holders entitled to posses¬ 
sion. In 853 cases, almost all belonging to class 4, and having an 
area of 1,013 acres, and paying now Rs. 2,312 revenue, the grants 
were resumed. In almost all cases the holders were village menials 
or priests of sorts, who ought , never to have got a grant at all 
from Government. In many cases they have done so now, on re¬ 
sumption. These grants are known as sonji, and are of the same 
nature as the down-country doliM , and should have been similarly 
treated originally. 676 cases were reported for sanction to renewal 
for life of incumbent or period of Settlement, whichever occurred 
first, on condition of good conduct, and maintenance of institutions 
where such exist, When the grant lapses, the Deputy Commissioner 
may recommend renewal (Secretary to Financial Commissioner’s 
No. 6043, dated 7th August 1882, to Settlement Commissioner). 

The question whether a grant should be resumed or continued was 
decided strictly in accordance with the Financial Commissioner’s 
instructions, in paras. 6 and 7 of his Senior Secretary’s No. 7, 
dated 2nd January 1883, to Commissioner of Settlements and 
Agriculture, which amounted to this, that grants to real places of 
religious worship, for schools or supplying water to travellers, and 
to Brahmans if made by Rulers, should be maintained, and all others 
resumed, or, at the most, be maintained out of charity to old men 
or women for life. Under these orders many takias have got grants 
which, perhaps, had better have been resumed. The land is 
generally of insignificant extent, and not worth all the trouble it 
gives to the lambardars and patwari, who have to report change of 
incumbents and are liable to be fined if they neglect to do so, and 
the District officers who have to make enquiries and direct mutation 
of names. The incumbent, holding from Government, does just as 
he pleases, and pays scant attention to the villagers, whence 
quarrels and law suits. Moreover, takias have by no means outlived 
the bad reputation they had in 1853, (See Financial Commissioner’s 
Circular A,, dated 26th July 1854, and enclosure). Besides the 
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??/£• grants still held intact, 210 cases of resumed munfis, in which the 

f_L ‘ heirs of the mudfiddr had been settled with on favourable terms, 

Land came under enquiry. These were decided in accordance with the 
evenue. i ns t, mc t,{ ons i a j<j down in Financial Commissioner’s Circulars 20 of 
ven^free1884 anf l 35 of 1885. In 126 cases, the favourable terms were 
grants. 168 continued, as the immediate heir of the deceased grantee was still in 

possession ; in 84 cases he was so no longer, and the land was 

charged with full demand due on it according to the new assessment. 
Snjedpo.hi The system of giving small cash allowances {mfedposM indm) to 
inimt. selected men, mostly lambardars, who are not zaildars, in order that 
they may be encouraged to use their influence in furthering measures 
of public utility, and otherwise assist the District officials, has been 
introduced. The grants are usually from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per annum, 
and are not to exceed one-quarter per cent, of the total revenue. 
They aie not hereditary. 


The following statement shows the number and annual value 
of all petty grants still existing at the revision of Settlement.:— 


Tahsil, 

In perpe¬ 
tuity. 

For main. 
tenanco of 

■For life or 

I lives. 

f tEJt 

For term 
of Settle- 

Safedposhi 

(ea~niiiddri) 

Total. 


institution. 

1 

ment. 

ini ms. 




No. 

[value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value. 

Nawashahr ... 

I 

80 

50 

831 

97 

2,013 

144 

477 

21 

915 

316 

4,316 

Phillaur ... 

2 

32 

22 

401 

32 

512 

101 

649 

24 

860 

181 

2,514 

Nakodar 

4 

305 

31 

1,191 

31 

783 

199 

790 

25 

885 

290 

3,960 

Jullundur 

8 

1,104 

101 

1,441 

29 

574 

223 

705 

25 

895 

386 

4,722 














Total ... 

15 

1,521 

204 

3,927 

189 

3,882 

667 

2,027 

98 

3,555 

1,173 

15,512 


New Muafi Registers were prepared in duplicate and made 
over to the District office. 


Ki»is or re- The dates on which the revenue instalments {Kbits) are due 
ven«e in»tai- -^ere fixed by letter No. 8060, dated 30th April 1885, from the 
^vurTcr, 7 , 45 . Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, to the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division. They are—June 15th and July 15th for 
the spring or rabi, and December 15th and February 1st for the 
autumn or kharif harvest. The Sirwfrl villages are permitted to 
pay their spring revenue before these dates, if they like to do 
so. The first autumn instalment formerly fell due on December 
1st, and has been changed, as this date seemed too early con¬ 
sidering the great importance of the sugarcane crop, which does 
not begin to be crushed till late in November. The two instal¬ 
ments of each harvest are in every case paid in equal shares. 
818 villages (236 in Nawashahr, 187 in Phillaur, 207 in Nakodar 
and 183 in Jullundur), pay 6 annas in the rupee in the spring, and 
the remaining 10 annas in the autumn; 499 villages (59 in 
Nawashahr, 51 in Phillaur, 155 in Nakodar and 234 in Jullundur), 
pay equal shares at each harvest; 10 villages in the Eastern Doxxa 
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of Jullundur pay 4 annas in spring and 12 annas in autumn ; one CHAP, 
village in Nakodar pays f in spring and f in autumn ; while one 

village in Phillaur pays j in tlie former and A in the latter harvest. Land 

Revenue. 

When the assessments of the villages- had been announced’ t . 1,i,tr ( i b u - 
the next step was to distribute the demand of each estate over revenue over 
the holdings to which the revenue applied. The method to be p" 0 1 c a d i 11K s ' 
adopted was left as much as possible to the people. A file was 
prepared showing the old system, and then applications were taken 
from the zamindars, stating what they wished done in future. 

Though the number of disputes was large absolutely, it was small 
compared with what it might have been* and the general honesty 
and good sense of the people in their dealings one with another were 
very clearly shown. When the method on which the distribution 
was to be made had been decided, the demand was apportioned 
to the holdings according to it, and then the Deputy Superintendent 
announced in the village to each revenue-payer the amount for 
which he would be responsible in future. This led to another crop 
of disputes, for till each man knows what he has to pay himself, 
he can seldom calculate the effect of the system adopted. Finally, 
when the parchas were distributed, each man had in them a 
statement put into his hands, showing for what amount of revenue 
and cesses he was responsible, so that, as far as possible, the people 
were kept fully informed of what was being done. 

In villages in which shares are not acted on, the demand was System* of 
usually distributed by one average rate on cultivation, or by two 
rates, one for irrigated and the other for unirrigated land. Other ’ ’ 
plans were followed less. The main systems of the past and present 
Settlement are as follows : — 

Formerly , Now. 

Shares followed- ... ... 159 villages, 80 villages 

One average rate on cultivation 674 „ 372 ,, 

Two rates, one for wet, the other 

for dry land ... ... 438 „ 668 ,, 

Other systems (including xamin- 

dari estates) ... ... 29 „ 204 ,, 


The rates most commonly adopted, where there were only two, 
one for wet and the other for dry land, are these :— 




Nawii- 

Phil¬ 

Nalio- 

Jullun¬ 

Total. 



shahr. 

laur. 

dar. 

dur. 

2 share* on wet, 1 ondiy land 

... 33 

38 

155 

13 

239 

8 

2 „ 

... 36 

24 

59 

13 

132 

5 

3 „ 

... 10 

2 

13 

80 

105 

11 

5 „ 


.. 

4 

25 

29 

9 

7 , 


1 


10 

17 


In only 18 villages, mostly in Jullundur, are rates according to 
natural soils used for the distribution of the revenue. It appears of rigkt*° or<3 
then that the simplicity of the distribution of last Settlement has not 
been maintained now. Then more than half the villages adopted 
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CHAP. 
Ill, C 

Land 

■Revenue. 


Purser. 8, 2. 


an all-round rate ; at present little more than one-quarter of © 
villages do so. It seems strange at first sight that so many should 
still adhere to this system. But the explanation is that, m many 
cases the shareholders have nearly proportionately equal arnoun s o 
wet and dry land, and in others small inequalities are neglected o 
avoid disputes. 

The Revised Settlement was made under Act XXXIII of 1871. 
The Record of Rights consists of the following papers : 

Shap'd cmr Misl 
Hadbast. 

Shajra hisht'wdr. 

Khasra lmhtwdr. 
Khewat Khatmmi . 

Fard Lakhirdj, 

Shajr.a Tnsdh. 

XaJcsha HaMk Ohdhdt. 
Darkhwdst Mdlguzdri. 


1. The Boundary Map and Record 


o. 

4. 

5. 


v. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


The Field Map ... 

The Field Register ... ... 

The Record of Rights and Liabilities 
The Statement of Revenue-free 
Lands. 

The Pedigree-table 

Statement of Wells ... 


..Lie 


The Tender to engage 
Revenue. 

The Administration Papei 
The Final Proceeding ... 


for the 


Wdj'ih-vl-arz. 
Rubikdr akhir. 


Besides the Record of Rights of each 


village, other records 
The Village Note- 


Villaga Kota- --- - ... — n - 

b °p ks ' • 8 6 were prepared, which may be briefly noticed. v 

unm ’ ' books, or Ldl Kitdb showing the data on which each estate was 
assessed were drawn up in English and vernacular, and after 
being bound up, with the Revenue Survey maps placed in the 
English volumes, were made over to the ■ Deputy Commissioner. 
A second vernacular copy, omitting certain portions, was made 
for the Tahsil offices. 

A statement of Riverain Customs was prepared, which is 
further noticed below. The lliwdj-i-Am, or Record of Cus- 
w » tomary Law, was drawn up for the following tribesHindu 
j ary and Muhammadan Jats, Hindu and Muhammadan Rajputs, Aratns, 
$, 6. A wans, Dogars, Cfvijars, Mahtons, Miscellaneous Hindu and. 
Miscellaneous Muhammadan tribes. 

The Boundary and Field Maps ■were prepared on the old system 
of triangulation. The scale adopted was 40 karams to the inch, or 
about 271 inches to the mile. In a few villages, whore the fields 
are very small, the maps were drawn on double this scale. They 
stood the test of comparison with the Revenue Survey maps (made 
in 1846-47) well, there being in 17 cases only a greater difference 
than 4<g per cent, between the two surveys, after allowing for 
clear errors and alterations of boundaries. 

Formerly the deep Stream was the boundary between Jullundur 
and Ludhiana and Feiczepore, and the riverain Jaw under this rule 
is fully discussed in Purser’s Settlement Report. A fixed boundary 


Record of 
Riverain Cua- 
toms. 

Record of 
Coeto m a r y 
Law 

Purser 


Mea a u r e- 
menfcB. 

Purser, 8, 3, 


Rive rain 
customs. 


along the Sutle 


was laid down during the winter of 1903-04, 
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CHAP. 


Ill, D. 


There is no distillery in the district. The distillery atiNakodar ^aneous 
was closed on 15th, April 1886, that at Nawasliahr on 1st, April Revenue. 
1890, and that at Jullundnr on 1st, April 1900. Spirit is now Eloiae 
obtained from Amritsar, Sujanpur, and the Rosa Distillery at Shah- table 41 «/ 
jahanpur. Illicit distillation is extremely prevalent owing to the Fart B - 
large quantities in which sugarcane is grown and is very hard to 
detect: frequent seizures are nevertheless made. A list of liquor 
shops is given in Table 41 of Part B. 


The cultivation of the poppy is permitted, and during the fi ve 
years ending 1902-03 an average of 267 acres were under cultivation 
with an average outturn of 2,160 maunds of poppy-heads, ifo 
opium is made in the district, the poppy being grown, for the sake of 
the heads only. Opium is imported from Malwa, Kulu, and the 
Simla Hill States. 

Hemp (bhang) grows wild in the Adampur and Bhogpur Thanas 
of Jullundur Tabs'll, and is either exported unmanufactured or 
consumed in the district. Charm is imported from Hoshiarpur. 

Opium and drug licenses are not sold together, but hemp and 
chat as licenses are generally auctioned together. Shops for sale of 
opium are located at Jullundur Canton,men,t, Jullundur City , 
Kartdrpur, Behrdm, Aldwalpur, JanduSingha, Toll Lam bra, Memko, 
Kalra, Jamsher, Uchha, Dhogri, Lahlian, Larotja and Adampur in 
Tahsil Jullundur ; Nawashalir; Bang a, M ukandpur, Aur, Pharala, 
Rdhon Jddlu Ghunachaur, Gfhumman, Bhagauran, Sarhal Qazian, 
Musapur andMahlgehla in Tahsil Nawashahr; Bhillaur, Nur Mahal 
Kot Badal Khan, GlmGci, Man, Lasara, Pasha, bihja, Bunddla, 
Partappur, Bard Bind, Moron, Masaman, Sirhali, Birk, Gordya, 
Rurka Kalan, A pro, Busang, JandUla and Taiwan in Tahsil Bhillaur; 
and NahodarpMeJdpiir, Kang Sabhii, Sohal Jagir, Bajriha Khurd, 
Kang Kalan, Khdwpur, Danewal Malsidn, Lukian, Shahlcot Shanlcar 
Uggi and Baloki in Tahsil Nakodar. Drug shops arc located at the 
places italicised in the above list, and shops for the vend of charas 
alone at Jandu Singha, Memko and Adampur in Tahsil Jullundur, 
and Aur, Pharala and Mahlgehla in Tahsil Nawashahr, and Rurka 
Kalan and Birk in Tahsil Phillaur. Shops for the salo of hemp drugs 
only are located at Lillian, Partappur, Kang Sabhu, Bajuha Khurd, 
Kang Kalan Daulwal and Baloke. 


There are no features of special interest in the income-tax income-tax. 
administration of the district. More than half the assessees in 43 
1902-03, paying between a quarter and a third of the total realiza¬ 
tions, were assessed on incomes under Rs. 1,000, 
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chap. Section E.—Local and Municipal. 

— The District Board consists of 30 members, of whom 9 sit 

ex-officio, namely, the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, Execu- 
Dintrict tive Engineer, Revenue Assistant, District Inspector of Schools, 
loard ' and the Tahsildars. (Punjab Government Notification No. 131 of 
28th May 1902). Local Boards have been abolished. 

Besides Jullundur there are nine municipalities in the' district, 
all of which belong to the 2nd class. They are, in order of popula¬ 
tion : Jullundur, Kartarpur, Nakodar, Nurmahal, Rabon, Phillaur, 
Nawashahr, Banga and Alawalpur. The last two have committees 
consisting of 4 elected and 2 nominated members, and in the rest 
the proportion is 6 : 3. There are no notified areas in the district. 
An account of each municipality will be found under the town 
concerned in Chapter IV. 

Section P-—Public Works. 

ubiioWorks. Jullundur District belongs to the Amritsar Division of the 

Public Works Department (Roads and Buildings). An Assistant 
Engineer is stationed at Jullundur. The Provincial Public Works 
Department is in charge of the Grand Trunk Road and the road 
to Hoshiarpur. The other roads of the district are maintained by 
the District Board, which is responsible for the upkeep of a greater 
length of met m lied roads than any other District Board in the 
Province. The various court buildings at headquarters and l'ahsils 
are kept in repair by the Municipal Committees, which receive 
grants from Government for the purpose. There are no Irrigation 
Works, but there is one large band in the Jullundur Tahsil known as 
the Dolike Sundarpur hand, which extends from Jafal to Haripur, 
a length of about 7 miles. The baud varies in height from 5 to 8 
feet, and in breadth from 10 to 20 feet at the top and 40 to 45 
feet at the bottom. It keeps the water from the ‘Hoshiarpur hills 
from flooding the lowlying lands behind it, and diverts the flow 
into the Kala Bein. 


Section G.—Army. 

Cantonments were established at Jullundur and Nakodar when 
the Doctb was assumed after the first Sikh war. That at Nakodar 
was soon abolished. Jullundur is now a station under the command 
of a Colonel on the staff. The garrison during the cold season ol 
the year 1 , from October to March, consists of one Battery (Eield) oi 
Artillery, one British Regiment of Infantry, one Native Regimen! 
of Cavalry and one Native Regiment of Infantry, but on tin 
approach of the hot weather the garrison is greatly reduced ir 
strength by the despatch of men to the various bill sanataria. Th< 
cantonments and military posts of the district belong to the Labor 
Division of the Northern Command, and the troops are under t&i 
command of the General Officer Commanding at Lahore. Amritsa 
is garrisoned from Jullundur, 
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The Sikh sections of the Julhindur Mountain Battery (formerly 
No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery) were raised in this district at the 
time when the Battery was constituted. Most of the old Punjab 
and Bengal Cavalry Regiments and the Bombay Lancers recruit 
from this district and also the following corps:— 

Hazara, Quetta, Jullundur and Murree Mountain Batteries. 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs, 19th, 21st, 22nd, 25th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3ist Punjabis, 
32nd Sikh Pioneers, 33rd Punjabis. 

34th Sikh Pioneers, doth, 36th and doth Sikhs, 46th Punjabis, 47th 
Sikhs. 

Corps of Guides, 51st Sikhs, 55th Coke’s Rifles, 57th Wilde’s Rifles, and 
58th Vaughan’s Rifles, Punjab Frontier Force, 

12th and 48th Pioneers. 

67th, 69th, 74th and 76th Punjabis. 

72nd, 79th, 90th and 92nd Punjabis. 

107th and 128th Pioneers. 

124th and 126th Baluchistan Infantry. 

The Bhopdl Battalion. 

R. H. A., R. F. A., and Heavy Batteries A.O. and Units. 

Numerous Mule Cadres. 

The Army Bearer Corps. 

Ceylon Mauritius Batt. R. A. 

Two companies of Ghorewaha Musalman Rajputs are about to 
be raised for one of the new Madras Regiments. 

The tribes chiefly recruited are—Sikh and Hindu flats, Kambohs, 
Ahluwalias, Mahtons (Rajput), Saints, Labanas, Tarkhan Ramdasias, 
Mazbis and Jlnwars. There arc no prejudices against recruiting. 
The recruiting of Hindu flats or Monas for Colonial Corps (Ceylon 
Mauritius) is unpopular with the flat Sikhs, who argue that as the 
Hindu and Sikh flats are closely inter-related all recruiting amongst 
flats should be as Sikhs only and that there is nothing to prevent the 
Mona from becoming a Sikh. (See the Klmlsa Akbar for August 
1902).' Undoubtedly the recruiting of Hindu flats affects and to a 
certain extent prevents the spread of Sikhism. The Hong Kong 
and Eastern Sikh Police owing to the good pay offered have the 
pick of the Sikh recruiting market, and the recruit nowadays 
knows his value, and if a “six footer,” will select what service be 
shall belong to. 


Section H — Police and Jails- 

A list of thanas is given in Table 47, Nawashahr is one of 
the few tahsil head quarters in the Province which is not also 
head quarters of a thana. There are no thanas situated in more 
t ha n one tahsil. There are Town Police at each of the nine muni¬ 
cipal towns, who are under the control of the District Superintendent 
as regards equipment, clothing, pay, &c., but are paid for by the 
Municipalities. Road-posts are located at Raepur-Rasulpur andKala 
Bakra on the Tanda and Jullundur road, and outposts at Gohawar 


chap. 

Ill, H. 

Police and* 
Jails. 


Polite. 
Tables 47, 
48 »/ Part B, 
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CHAP. (Phillaur) and Loliian (Sliahkot). There is a cattle-pound at each 
1 thana, and also at Nawashahr, and at Bar Sarangwal in the same 
Education, tahsil. The San sis and Harms are criminal tribes proclaimed under 
the Act. They give little trouble and are not addicted to systematic 
crime. 

The f<?rt at Phillaur was made over in 1890 as the Police 
Trai nin g School and Bureau of the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, under the charge of a Senior Officer of the Punjab Police. 

jBilB The District Jail at headquarters is of the 3rd class and con- 

Tabu 49. tains accommodation for 318 prisoners. The various lock-ups are 
enumerated in Table 49. 


Section I.—Education. 

Literacy. Taking the census figures for 1901, it appears that, roughly 

Tabu 50. S p ea king, rather more than one male in 15 and one female in 382 
are literate. Jains and Native Christians show by far the highest 
proportion of literates: then come in order Sikhs, Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Urdu is the chief script of the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, Gurmukhi of the Sikhs. Lande is largely used by all 
Hindu traders to write up their accounts in, and Hindi is read 
by a few Hindus. While the number of literate males per 1,000 
has increased from 50 in 1881 to 60 in 1901, that among females 
has increased from 1*2 in the former year to 3*1 in the latter; a 
greater comparative increase, but still showing a very backward 
state of female education, which indeed is little encouraged by the 
people except under the auspices of their religious teachers. Literacy 
in English among males has increased from 3*6 per mille in 1891 to 
7*1 in 1901. It is notable that, while in general literacy males show 
the same proportion of literates in the ages 15 to 20 and 20 and over 
(92 per mille in each caso), in English literacy the proportion males 
literate between the ages of 15 and 20 is double that of those 20 
and more years of age (18 and 9 respectively), showingthat a large 
increase in the knowledge of English may be expected. 

All Government Schools in the district are maintained eit he r 
from Local or Municipal Funds, with the exception of tho Jullundur 
Normal and Model Schools. 

High » n a The following are the High and Middle Schools in the district 
Middle School .^.jjich conform to the Education Code:—- 

Eigh Schools, 

Jullundur City ... Muuicipal Board Auglo-Vernacular. 

i, }> Mission School, Aided, Anglo-Vernacular. 

„ Cantonment... Victor School „ „ „ 

„ City ... Anglo-Sanskrit, Unaided „ 

„ „ ... Dodba „ „ „ 

Jullundur ... SanlLtan Dharm, „ „ „ 
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Middle Schools. 



CHAP. 

Trib on 

... Municipal Board 

Anglo-V ercacular. 

III, L 

•Pbillaur 

• ■ * 


Jt 

Education- 

Nakodar 
Kartdrpur ... 

77 

**' )> 

33 

33 

73 77 

if 77 _ 

High end 
Middle 

Al&wapur ... 

73 

>> 

Vernacular. 

Schools. 

Nurmahal ... 

44 ’ 73 

JJ 

77 


Banga 

ff 

77 

37 


Nawashalu- ... _ 

... 

7 3 

77 


Adatnpur 

District Board 

77 


Sh&hknt 

... ff 

37 

33 


Phdrila 

. - . ff 

77 

37 



A Vernacular High School was established at Jullundur on m. b. High 
1st July 1880, an Anglo-Vernacular Department was added in ,® c n h . 0 °’’ Jul ' 
1888, and the Aided Anglo-Vernacular School, Jullundur, amalga¬ 
mated to it at the same time. The school now prepares boys for 
the Middle School and Entrance Examinations of the Punjab 
University and claims the reputation of being one of the best and 
most flourishing High Schools of the Province. The school is under 
the Municipal Committee of Jullundur, and the staff consists of a 
European Headmaster assisted by 6 Anglo-Vernacular and 9 Ver¬ 
nacular teachers. The Headmaster conducts the school under the 
immediate orders of Municipal Committee. The building is a 
hired one, situated in the Bansanwala Bazar near the tomb of Imam 
Nasfr-ud-dni, but is not at all suited for school purposes. The 
erection of a public building has been under consideration for the 
last 18 years, the estimated cost being Rs. 30,000; it is now pro¬ 
posed that the Civil Hospital building be made over for school 
purposes. Separate buildings are rented for Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan boarders, about 60 in number, who are under the super¬ 
vision of two Superintendents selected from among the masters. 

The want of a proper' gymnasium and play ground is much felt. 

Provincial funds contribute Rs. 4,250 a year to the expenditure of 
the school, the rest of which is met from fees (about Rs. 4,600) and 
Municipal funds (Rs. 1,200). 

The Mission School belonging to the Ludhiana Mission was M ; ; 0 B 

founded in 1857 by the Rev. Golak Nath as an Anglo-Vernacular School. 
High School, and throve so well that the Government School 
already in existence had to be closed for want of scholars, and 
when Zilla schools were established in the Province, the Zilla School 
for Jullundur District was located at Rahon. The school is largely 
attended by Hindu and Muhammadan students from the bastis -and 
the city and also by the Native Christians of the Mission. There 
are at present 812 scholars on the rolls, of whom 5 are Christians, 

190 Muhammadans, 96 Hindi’s and 21 Sikhs. The chief officials 
are Mr. Newton, Superintendent, and Mr. Brown, Headmaster, 
assisted by 11 Anglo-Vernacular and 18 Vernacular teachers Boys 
are taught up to the Punjab and Calcutta Universities’Standard. 

A boarding-house, with accommodation for about 50 boys, is 
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in A I ’ attached to the school and is well attended by boys of all religions. 

—' The results of University and Departmental Examinations 

Education. are generally satisfactory and a high standard of discipline and 

Miaiion morality is kept up. There are two branches of the school, one in 

sohooi. the city and the other at Basti Ghuzan, and there are also Branch 

Schools for girls which teach up to the Upper Primary Standard 
and also impart practical lessons in needlework, &e.. The annual 
expenditure is about Rs. 9,582, of which Rs. 3,192 is contributed 
from Provincial funds, Rs. 240 from Municipal funds, Rs. 4,098 
from fees, and Rs. 2,051 from Mission endowments. 


Vi o tor 
School. 


Doiba, and 
Anglo-S&ns- 
krit Schools, 


The Victor School was started in 1889 by the residents of 
cantonments in the place of an Aided Mission School' closed in- 
the same year, in order to commemorate the visit to India of His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor. It was placed on the grant- 
in-aid system in 1890 and was raised to the High Standard in 1900, 
A convenient bungalow is hired for the school, but no boarding¬ 
house is maintained for want of a sufficient number of out-station 
students. There are about 300 scholars on the rolls and 13 
teachers. Of the total yearly expenditure of about Rs. 3,960, Rs. 817 
is met from Provincial funds,.Rs. 2,450 from fees, and Rs. 693 from 
subscriptions. Lala Narain Das, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, is its chief 
supporter, and by bis exertions a girls’ school was also established in 
cantonments in 1899. 

Both branches of the Arya Samaj opened Unaided High Schools 
in 1896, that of the Mahatma or Jullundur Samaj being named the 
Doaba School, while that of the Anglo-Vcdio party was called the 
Anglo-Sanskrit School. The schools were amalgamated into one 
in 1897, but were again split up into two in 1898. The low rate 
of fees charged, and the indiscriminate promotion of boys to higher 
classes, have been the chief causes of the prosperity of these schools, 
in spite of the Board and the Aided Schools existing in the town] 
but they have now agreed to observe the Departmental rules strictly,’ 
though the lower rates of fees (half those charged in the Govern¬ 
ment schools) are still kept on out of necessity. The school are pro¬ 
gressing very well and have good boarding-houses attached to 
them. The expenditure of both schools, a little less than Rs 3,000 
per annum in each case, is defrayed from fees and private 
contributions in the ratio of about 2 : 1. Buildings for both 
schools are at present hired, but the Anglo-Sanskrit School is 
considering the question of erecting a building of its own, for 
which purpose Pandit Lakhpat Rri, Pleader of Hissar, has given 
a donation of Rs. 10,000. An interesting feature of the Anglo- 
Sanskrit High School is that a young graduate, a resident of this 
district, has recently undertaken to serve as Headmaster of the 
institution for the rest of Ins life gratis and another undergraduate 
is already serving as second master with the undertaking 5 to ask 
no pay for one year. ~ 
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The Sanatan Dbarin Sabha raised its Middle School to the High CH AP. 

Standard in 1898. It was reduced to a Middle School in 1900 for —' 

want of funds, but again raised to the High Standard in 1908. Education. 

The Anglo-Vernacular Middle School at Rahon, formerly Dhtrm^srbiia 
called the District School, was founded in'I860, and is situated nig h School, 
on the site of an old ruined fort. The building is a pakka one, Bahon school 
containing six rooms surrounded by verandahs. About 50 Hindu 
boarders are accommodated in the small houses built round the 
compound of the school, and a house for about twenty Muham¬ 
madan boarders is rented in the town. The staff consists of a 
Headmaster, 4 Anglo-Vemacular and 6 Vernacular teachers, and 
the scholars on the rolls number about 300. The Branch Schools 
were closed in 1891 and 1894. The total expenditure of about 
Its. 4,500 per annum is met from a Provincial contribution of 
Its. 1,910, a District Fund contribution of its. 90, and fee 
collections of about Rs. 2,500, Municipal funds making occasional 
contributions. The results achieved in the Middle School Exami¬ 
nation have been always most satisfactory. 

The Phiilaur and Nakodar Middle Schools were founded as pwiiaur&nd 
Vernacular Schools in about 1870, and the study of English was school' 1 “ * 
introduced in 1893 and 1896, respectively. The expenditure of a 
little less than Rs. 3,000 per annum is covered chiefly from tuition 
fees amounting to about Rs. 2,500 per annum, the District Board 
contributing Rs. 237 and Rs. 296, respectively. The contributions 
of the Municipal Committees do not amount to more than Rs. 100 
or so during the year. The staff in each of the schools consists of 
4 Anglo-Vernacular and 7 Vernacular teachers, and the number of 
boys is about 250. The buildings are inadequate. JN akodax School 
has a Sanskrit teacher getting Rs. 10 per mensem from the Charity 
Fund of Lala Chuhar Mai, banker of the station. Accommodation 
for out-station students in the Nakodar School Boarding-house 
is very inadequate, but the bungalows hired for boarders of Phiilaur 
School serve the house fairly well. 

The Kartarpur School is the poorest of the kind in this district Kartarp u r 
with an expenditure of about Rs. 1,800 per annum, paid from Pro- Soh ° o1 - 
vincial Revenues (Rs. 90), District Board grant (Rs. 200), tuition 
fees (Rs. 1,000) and Municipal funds (about Rs. 500). The building- 
consists of 4 rooms surrounded by verandahs and a few outhouses, 
and is situated on the Grand Trunk Road. There is no boarding-house 
attached to it. The staff consists of 3 English, 4 Vernacular and 1 
Mahajani teacher who teaches the native system of accounts to a few 
classes. 

There were Tn 1903 four Unaided Anglo-Vernacular Middle Unaidod A.> 
Schools, the Sanatan Dharm Sabha School at Jullundur City, v - Schools< 
Naunikal Anglo-Sanskrit School at Kartarpur, the Punjabi Anglo- 
Sanskrit School at Banga, and an Anglo-Vernacular School at 
Aur in the Nawashabr Tahgil, The Sanatan Dharm School has 
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recently been raised to the High Standard and all the others, -which 
were in a pi’ecarious condition, have been closed. 

Out of the seven Board Vernacular Middle Schools, those at 
Adampur, Shahkot and Pharala are under the District Board, and 
those at Alawalpur, Nurmahal, Banga and »Nawdshahr under the 
Municipal Committees of those places. All of them, along with their 
boarding-houses, are located in public buildings which are rather 
cramped. The boys, after undergoing the complete course of eight 
years, appear in the Vernacular Middle School Examination of the 
Punjab University, and, on being successful, turn out village 
school teachers and revenue patwans, if unable to prosecute their 
studies further. 

Their annual expenditure is about Rs. 7,400 (Rs. 8,700 from 
District Funds, Rs. 900 from Municipal Funds and Rs. 2,800 from 
tuition fees). The Nawashahr School has a Sanskrit teacher as well. 

The Jullundur Normal School was opened on 1st December 
Modal Schools 1880, in order to train village school teachers for Vernacular schools 
and assistant vernacular teachers for Middle Schools in the Jullundur, 
Iloshiarpur, Kangra, Gurdaspur and Ludhiana Districts. Sixty-nine 
stipends, of the value of Rs. 7 per mensem each, are allowed for ten 
months during the year to candidates selected from these districts by 
the Deputy Commissioners and the Inspector of Schools. 1 The whole 
school is under the immediate control of the Inspector of Schools, 
Jullundur Circle, whose office is also in the same building. The 
Headmaster, assisted by 2 Anglo-Vernacular, 2 Vernacular and 
a Drawing master, imparts instruction iu School Management and 
Practice of Teaching, besides other subjects of a general nature, up 
to tho standard of the Middle School Examination. The Model 
School, which is the only Government Anglo-Vernacular Primary 
School in the district, is attache^to the Normal School: the pupil 
teachers of the Normal School have to teach the Primary Classes of 
this school in Vernacular subjects by turns under the supervision 
and guidance of the head and second masters of the Model School, 
while an Anglo-Vernacular teacher teaches English to two higher 
classes. Special attention is paid to the natural development of the 
senses and mental and moral faculties of the boys by Kindergarten 
and Object Lessons. The building, situated between the Empress 
Gardens and the Munsif’s Court, consists of two large halls connected 
by arches and six small rooms surrounded by verandahs, and is one 
of the finest public buildings of the station. The building has 
recently been extended so as to provide a large room for black¬ 
board drawing to be introduced shortly, and to give greater 
accommodation for the Office of the Inspector. Two separate blocks 
afford accommodation for about 80 Hindu and Muhammadan 
boarders, 10 menial servants and the Superintendent. The total cost 
of both the schools, including stipends, amounts to about Rs. 10,000 

l jullundur and Hoslii&rpur supply !G candidates each, Ludhiana and Goriispnr X 
e acb, K-angca 6 and the Inspector of 6ohool» 5, 
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annually, out of -which something like Rs. 800 are realized from 
fees charged from Model School boys. 

Two aided Anglo-Vernacular Primary Schools are the branches 
of the Mission School located in the city and Basti Shekh Darwesh 
which have consequently been described with the Mission School 
above. 

Thei’O are 88 Vernacular Primary Schools situated as follows 

Jidlundur Tahsil. —Kalianpur, Chitti, Gakhal, Khambra, 
Jamsher, Muhaddipur, Ladhewali, Bolima, Bal, Kotli Than Singh, 
Madar, Dhogri, Nussi, Pindori Nijran, Behram, Laroa, Jandu Singha, 
Haripur, Rastgo, Manko, Drulli Kalan, Manstirpur Bandala, Khaim 
Majja, Kala Bakra,‘Alampur. 

Nawdshahr Tahsil. —Kaleran, Khatkar Kalan, Mahal Gahla 
Mukandpur, Musapur, Bakhlaur, Gunaehaur, Aur, Karyam, 
Mahalon, Saloh, Baghauran, Jadla, Langroa, Malupota, Khotran, 
Mandhali, Sarhal Qazian, Raipur Dabba, Heon, Shahpur, Mahrampur 
and Nawashahr Branch. 

Phillaur Tahsil. —Telling, Partapura, Apra, Barapind, Dhand- 
war, Birk Dosanjh Kalan, Ghurka, Sargondi, Rnrka Kalan, 
Bundala, Muthidda Kalan Sarhali, Bilga, Jandiala, Taiwan, Kot Badil 
Khan, Moron, Lisara, Kahna Dhesian Thai a and Pharwdla. 

Nakodav Tahsil. —Mahatpur, Mandiala, Parjian Kalan, Kang 
Khurd, Lohfan, Malsian, Mulewal Khaira, Ida, Gahndran, Uggi, 
Mudh, Bopa Rai, Dhaliwal, Shankar, Sarih, Kawapind, Mianwal and 
Wajuha Kalan. 

Schools printed in italics are zamtnddri schools. They were 
organized in 1886 with the double purpose of imparting elementary 
education in the 8 R’s to the sons of agriculturists, and at the same time 
keeping them in touch with their hereditary fallings. It is, however, 
to be regretted that they have not been appreciated by the class of 
people for whom they were meant. With the exception of Nawashahr 
Branch, with about 110 scholars, maintained by the Municipal 
Committee, Nawashahr, at the cost of about Rs. 30 per mensem, 
all are under the control of the District Board. The entire cost 
of Rs. 17,000 per annum is met from Provincial Funds Rs. 180, 
tuition fees about Rs. 2,600, and the rest from District Funds. 
All, with the exception of i 5 schools, have public buildings of their 
own, generally roughly made of unbaked bricks. 

Indigenous. Muhammadan schools are as usually .found in the 
mosques, and are attended by Hind as who wish to learn Persian as 
well as by Muhammandans, and are presided over by the mtdla. 
When a boy is entered, a. small fee is paid to the master, who also 
gets his food in turn from his pupils’ parents. In villages, the mvlla 
has generally some grant of land for the support of the mosque, and 
he receives presents at marriages and other ceremonies. In towns, 
he may get monthly fees from his pupils, and when the Kuran has 
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been completely studied, be goes with all bis pupils to tbe bouse of 
tbe boy who bas accomplished tbe task, and recites a poem, for 
•which be receives a present. Tbe course of instruction in village 
schools begins with a small primer called tbe Qaida Bagdadi, dealing 
with tbe Arabic alphabet, from which tbe pupil goes on to learning 
tbe Koran by rote ; in order to earn tbe title of Hafiz by committing 
tbe whole Koran, a sojourn of some six years in the mosque is 
necessary. No attempt is made to explain what is taught, and tbe 
instruction consists simply in repeating tbe words of the Koran 
over and over. But sometimes simple books, as the KhdMkbdri 
and tbe Karima of Saadi, are taught, and some teachers go on to 
tbe Gvlistdn, and Bostdn , or even to A bid Fad ; and, of course, it is 
only when something beyond tbe Koran is taught that Hindus, 
attend. In the advanced Arabic schools in which boys are taught to 
understand Arabic, tbe teacher is generally a maulvi of some learning. 
His pupils live, with him as disciples, subsisting on tbe charity of 
the faithful, and, besides tho Koran, teaching is given in Muhammadan 
law and philosophy. Scarcely any attention is paid to Arithmetic 
pi Muhammadan schools. 

Sikh boys are taught in the DhavmscUa by a Saclh who is called 
Bhdi. He gets no pay and depends on the offerings made and 
the produce of the ondowment, if any, of the institution. Instruction 
is given in the Gurmukhi character, and is confined almost entirely 
to writing on a board and reading a few books as the Bdlupdesh 
followed by the Jcvpji and Panj Or ant hi. The boys may also devote 
a certain time to reading from the Granth. 

Orthodox Hindu schools consist of Sanskrit, Nagri and. Landa 
schools. In Sanskrit schools the teacher, or guru, is a well read pandit 
who has completed his studies at Benares, and tbe pupils are Brahman 
boys who live in Thakurdawdras or Shivdawdros on the charity of 
tho Hindu public. Nagri schools are conducted on the same'lines, 
but are not popular. 

Landa schools are presided over by Brahmans or Muhammadan 
Rawals and Mirasis, the teacher in each case being known as 
Pddha. Rawals are employed, as they are supposed to be adepts at 
the multiplication table. These schools are, as a rule, not of a 
permanent character, the Pddha staying for a year or two in a 
village and then moving elsewhere. The subjects taught are the 
alphabet, multiplication tables, practice, and writing letters and 
hundts. According to the long established practice, fees are paid 
in the shape of a pice and a little flour and ddl from every boy 
each Sunday, but this is now being replaced by a monthly fee of 
about four annas. These schools are purely business schools and 
make no attempt towards religious or moral education, save possibly 
in the nemonic lines by which the letters of the alphabet are- 
committed to memory, of which the following is a specimen:— 

(U). Ura re ! Omkar ka siaoran karie. 

(O Ura ! We must worship G-od.) 
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(A). 

Aira re ( Ae gae ka ddar karie. 

CHAP. 


(G Aira ! We must entertain the guests.) 

m, i , 

(I). 

Iri re ! Isar ji ki charnin parie. 

Education, 

(S). 

(0 Iri ! We must fall at the feet of God.) 

Hindu. 

Sassio re ! Sarn pian bandh na laie. 

(0 Sassa ! We must not imprison refugees.) 

(H). 

JJAha re ! Har ka ndm sawere laie. 

(0 Hdha ! We must worship God in the morning.) 


(K). 

Kaka re ! ICam kaj ko dhil na karie. 



(0 Kaka ! We must not be lazy in doing our work.) 

(Kh). Kliakba re ! Khaia pifi har&m na karie. 

(0 Khakha ! We must not be ungrateful to our masters.) ' 
(G). Gagio re ! Gau dan Brahman deie. 

(0 Gaga ! We must bestow the gift of cows on Brahmans.) 
(Gh). Ghagio re ! Gheo hunde ghar tel na kh&ie. 

(0 Ghaga ! We must not eat oil when we have butter in our 
house.) 

Angio re ! Namasksr gur apne karie. 

(0 Anga ! We must pay obeisance to our guru.) 

(Ch), Chacliio re ! Chor ohugal ka sang na karie. 

(0 Ohaoha ! We must not accompany the thief and the back¬ 
biter.) 

(Chb). Chbachbio re ! ChlPd mdr beri na charie. 

(0 Chhachha ! We must not jump into a boat.) 

(J). Jajio re ! Juhari seti banj na karie. 

(0 Jaja ! We must not deal with gamblers). 

(Jh). Jhajio re ! Jhuthi muthi bdt na karie. 

(0 Jhajtia ! We must not tell lies). 

Janjio re ! Nanka ghar thora rahie. 

(0 Janga ! We should Btay very little in the house of our 
maternal grandfather.) 

Jan ken re 1 Mare tattu daur na karie. 

(0 Jankeo ! We must not use weak ponies racing.) 

(Th). Thathio re ! Thdkurau ki puja. karie. 

(0 Thathio 1 We must worship the Th&kurs.) 

(D). Daddio re ! D&in ke paros na rahie. 

(0 Dhaddio We must not reside in the neighbourhood of cannibal*.) 
{Dh). Dhadhio re ! Dhund dian nun rah batldie, 

(0 Dhadho ! We must show the right path to the seekers.) 
(N). Naneo re ! Ran wich jakar pith na deni. 

(0 Naneo ! We must not run away from the battle field.) 

(T). Tateo re ! Takht baitb kunidon Da karie. 

(O Tatta ! We must not do injustice in the judgment.) 

(Th). Thathio re ! TMon ohlior kuthdon na jdie. 

(0 Thatha ! We must not go to the wrong place after leaving 
the right one.) ° 

(D). Daddeo re ! Depak bdjh anaj na khdie. 

(O Dada ! We must not take our food without a lamp.) 

(Dh). Dhadheo re ! Dhan joban kd mdn na karie, 

(0 Dhada ! We must not be proud of wealth and beauty.) 
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(N). Naneo re ! Nun kha, har&m na karie. 

(0 Naneo ! We must not forget the kindness of others,) 

(P). Papeo re ! P^pi da was&h na karie. 

(0 Papa ! We must not trust the sinners.) 

(Ph). Phapheo re ! Phul tang darb&r na j&ie. 

(O Phapha! We should not attend a darbdr wearing flowers.) 

(B). Babio re ! Yairi da wasah na karie. 

(0 Baba ! We must not trust the enemy.) 

(Bh). Bhabeo re ! Bare bh&i ke bhau men rahie. 

(0 Bliaba ! We must respect the elder brother.) 

(M). Maraeo re ! MtLta pita ki sewa karie. 

(0 Mama! We must serve our parents.) 

(J). Jajio re ! -Jor se pesh&b na karie. 

(0 Jaja ! We must not commit rape.) 

(R.) RAreo re ! Rah chhor kordh na jdi©. 

(0 R&ra ! We must not go the wrong way after leading the 
right one.) 

(L). Laleo re ! Luche jaisi b&t na karie. 

(O Lala ! We must not talk like wicked persons.) 

(B). Babeo re ! Bar bine ko kannia na daie. 

(0 Baba! We must not engago our daughter to younger boys). 

(R). Rario re ! Rurdhe khurde tirath karie. 

(ORara! We must go to sacred places whatever the difficulties). 

Really speaking there are 31 letters of the alphabet which are used 
everyday, four more are added to make the word painti (35 letters) 
applicable to it, but the Pahdas generally teach as many as forty- 
six letters, in many cases there being the repetition of the same 
letters very often. 

The Land characters in vogue in the district are of four kinds, 
i.e., (1) the Sarafi, which is a indigenous to this district and is used 
throughout in towns as well as the village; (2) the Nauhria 
characters, used generally by the Nauhria or people coming from 
Nauhr in Hissar District; (3) Shikarpuria characters; (4) the Bania 
characters, used by the Banias immigrated from Delhi. The forms 
of characters vary a little in different places, but the general princi¬ 
ples remain the same. Rules of teaching phailawat (practice) are 
generally put into a rude form of poetry in order to facilitate the 
application of rules.to everyday business life. 

Indigenous schools for teaching Urdu are, as a rale, temporary 
concerns started by some wealthy man who wishes to get his son 
taught without sending him to the public schools, and for that purpose 
engages a more or less educated teacher, who takes the boys of 
other parents as well. 

The Aided Vernacular Primary Schools, about 40 in number 
at present, are the indigenous schools brought under the influence 
of the Education Department, 
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These schools are a very cheap unofficial agency for the spread of 
Elementary education among the masses, and receive a grant from 
the District Board of about Rs. 2,200 annually. 
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The schools shown as Unaided Primary Schools are the schools p r im * * r 
of the above mentioned class desirous of earning grants next year, School* and 
while other indigenous schools for boys and girls are not under the in- sShoof* 
fluence of the Education Department. Their statistics are prepared 61 

by patwaris at the kharif girddwari. * " ‘ 


The Kanya Mahavidyala was started by the members of the 
Jullundur Arya Samaj in 1890 in fhe shape of a Primary Girls’ .audtion. ° 
School, but was raised to the Middle Standard in 1894, though it Ksr o' 1 Maka - 
was intended, as the name implies, to make it a College. The school V1 ya *’ 
building is situated in the Qilla Mohalla, but for the boarding-house 
and the orphanage different buildings are hired in the city, or in 
Kot Kishen Chand. Instruction in Domestic Economy, Clay 
Modelling and Drawing is given, besides other subjects prescribed for 
the Middle Standard Examination for native girls by the Depart¬ 
ment. The girls do not, however, appear regularly in any of the 
public examinations. There are about 120 pupils. The boarding¬ 
house attracts girls from such distant places as Peshin, Gorakhpur, 

Bannu, Bombay and Gwalior State, and they are afforded board 
and lodging at the cost of Rs. 6 a month each. Twenty-two orphan 
gix-ls, brought in from the Central Provinces in the famine of 1897, are 
taken care of in the orphanage, supported by the charity of the 
Jullundur City Arya Samaj. 

The staff of four male and four female teachers works under the 
guidance of Lala Dev Raj, Rais and Zaildar of Jullundur, who is a 
most enthusiastic supporter of female education. The total cost of 
about Rs. 1,500 per annum is defrayed entirely from private 
subscriptions and endowments. An instance of the healthy spirit 
infused in the girls by the education of the Mahavidyala is manifested 
from the fact that a girl who was educated here has just subscribed 
Rs. 800 given to her by her husband for ornaments for the erection 
of a hall in the Vidyala. 


Out of twenty-one Board Schools for girls, one at Banga and nine B • a t A 
in the Jullundur City and Bastis are under the management of the s ? hooI » r * e 
Municipal Committees of Banga and Jullundur, and the rest, under the g,r1 *' 
management of the District Board, are situated at Kalianpur, Nangal 
Qarar Khan, Basti Baba Khel and Basti Mitthu in Jullundur Tahsfl, 
at Shahkot (2), Mahatpur, Baloke and Parjian K-ilan in JNikodar 
Tahsll and at Guna Chaur and Mahal Gahla in Nawaskahr Tahsfl, 

The schools in the city and the bastis are well supervised by Mrs. 

Mittra. The District Board and the Municipal Committees spend 
Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,600, respectively, while some Rs, 700 ’are paid 
from Provincial Revenues for scholarships to girls, rewards to teachers 
and contributions to the Local Bodies. In addition to these Board 
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in -4 !’ Schools the district has 4 aided and 2 unaided girl schools, 
—- including Mission Schools in Jullundur City and Phillaur, imparting 

Medical, instruction up to the Primary Standard to about 200 pupils. 


Hosp ifcal 
and Dispen¬ 
saries. 

Table 58. 


Section J.-—Medical- 

There is a Civil Hospital at Jullundur City maintained by the 
Municipal Committee, the District Board allowing a grant of 
Rs. 8,400 per annum. There are dispensaries at Kartarpur, Nakodar, 
Nurmahal, Phillaur, Banga and Rahon maintained by the Munici¬ 
palities of those towns, aided by grants from the District Board, 
and three dispensaries maintained solely by the District Board, at 
Shahkot, Adampur and Rurka Kalan. The Civil Hospital is under 
an Assistant Surgeon, the others under Hospital Assistants. There 
is also a Cantonment Hospital founded in 1860 and Police and 
Jail Hospitals. 

juiiuadur The Civil Hospital of Jullundur has been established since the 
civil Hospi- year 1849, a portion of one of the numerous Sikh forts being utilised 
taI - l'or the purpose. In 1875, on the Same site, the south end of the city, 

between it and the civil station, a new building, in the form of a 
sardi, was built, in which separate quarters and open wards were 
combined, and on either side of the central gateway are a dispensing- 
room, office and operating-room. Since that time there have been 
arrangements made for European patients and a bath-room has been 
added. A scheme is now on foot for a new hospital for over 200 beds. 
The Assistant Surgeon resides in the hospital, and there are the usual 
servants’ quarters. The staff consists of an Assistant Surgeon, a 
Hospital Assistant, three compounders, one dresser, one matron, and 
menials. 


The leper asylum at Dakhni Sarai in the Nakodar Taksi'l of the 
vium ° r Jullundur District was established in 1870 by Mr. Leslie Saunders, 
? W owing to the great nuisance and inconvenience sustained by the 
inhabitants from lepers going about begging. A magnificent sardi, 
built about 250 years ago in Shahjahan’s time on the old road from 
Delhi to Lahore, which stands conspicuous on a hill skirted by a branch 
of the river Bein, was chosen for the building. It possesses more than 
sufficient accommodation, each leper having a separate hut to himself, 
while the large, square open enclosure affords ample room for him 
to wander about in. The sardi could accommodate 800 lepers. It 
is far distant from any village. The establishment consists of a 
Hospital Assistant and menials. A contractor, who receives a 
monthly pay of Rs. 8, provides supplies for the lepers at 11 annas per 
rupee above the Nakodar market rate; and each male and female 
receives a monthly allowance of Rs.8-8, and each child a pro portion- 
ate amount according to age, with which to purchase their own 
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food, which they cook them selves. The figures for the last few years CHA.J 
show that there has been an annual average of 82 inmates—men, — ' 
women and children inclusive—and that the cost per head per Medical, 
annum has been Es. 44-12-9. Periodical visits at least once a Leper 
quarter are made by the Civil Surgeon of Jullundur. The asylum AB P nm - 
is under the District Board. 

Vaccination is on the whole popular in the district. Besides tio ^ accina ' 
the District staff a Special staff of Vaccinators is entertained for Tail* m of 
cantonments. The Vaccination Act was extended to the town of partB - 
Jullundur on 9th July 1894, It is notin force in any other of the 
towns of the district. 



CHAPTER IV—PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Ajjampur. 

CHAP. IV. Ad&mpur is a small and ill-built village (81° 26' N. and 75° 

Adampur, 43' E.) situated on the Trunk Road to Hoshiarpur 11 miles 
from Jullundur. Tradition says it was founded byRabi, a Lit Jat, 
and was originally known as Raepur Lit. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of Bkaun .bits, who sold it to Adam Khan, an Afghan 
of the Dhogri family (Chap. I, p. 102), who re-named it after 
himself, and by locating traders and cultivators greatly improved it. 
It contains a School, Post Office, mrai and small Dispensary, and the 
Thana is situated in the immediate vicinity. There is a Police 
Rest-house in the sauii, also an encamping ground. The munici¬ 
pality was abolished in 1886. 

Alawalpur. 

Aliwaipur. AMwalpur is a small municipal town (31° 26' N. and 75°40' E.) 

in the Jullundur Talisil—situated 9 miles from Jullundur on a 
metalled road. Population (1901) 4,423. (1) The town is. called after 
Alawal Khan, an Afghan of the Dhogii family, whose father is 
said to have founded it. In 1807, shortly before the death of 
Rajah Ali Khan, grandson of Alawal Khan, the jdg'tr, including 
the town of Alawalpur, was confiscated by Ran jit Singh, who a 
few years later made Alawalpur over to the Jilawala family. 
There are the remains of an unfinished mud fort, called Thah 
Lakhman, and a Mat of Samir Parb.it, a local saint, in whose 
honour 1 fairs are held. The successors of a Sadhu Faqrr, Bawa 
Bari Das, live here. There are 6 mosques and 10 temples. 

There is a Vernacular Middle School and Post Office, and a 
Sub-Registrar presides here. The principal trade is in snisi and 
gahrun cloth, grain and gar. 

The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notu. No. 1578 S., 
dated 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March i888, p. 284 of Part ill (Ml. Manual, pp. 857-8}. Octroi 
limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 113, dated 16th March 1894, 
and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264 of 21st July 1879 was revised 
in 1884 (Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January). Building bye-laws were 
sanctioned by ftul-n. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891 (amending p. 1216 of 
Part III of' J 7tli November 1887 on Ml. Manual, p. 407, and in the case of 
penal bye-laws the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, page 449) by Notn. 
No. .1.091 of 9th December 189 i with the subsequent modifications contained 
in Punjab bovi. NoLns. Nos. bUl of 22nd July ] 895 and 14 of 3rd April 1902. 

’Avvar. 

’Aw»r. ’Awar is a village in the south of Nawashahr Tahsil, 8-J- miles from 

Kawashahr. It was founded, according to popular report, 1,000 
years ago. Like Rahon it probably is an old town, overlooks the 


0) 2,325 ir.a,hs and 2,098 fainahe. 
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lowlands of the Sutlej, and has an extensive swamp. It was first ^ 

held by Afghans, after one of whom, Khamosh Khan, it was called ’Aw*r. 

’Awar Khamosh Khan. Subsequently it came into possession of the 
Grhorewaha Rajputs, whose descend tuts, soma Hindus, some Muham¬ 
madans, still hold it. The houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade 
is in saccharine produce -chiefly, but good Hingis, carpets and ordi¬ 
nary coarse cloth are made, and the fire-works of ’Awar&re famous. 

It was for some time held in jdgir by Sirdars of the Dalawsla 
Confederacy, who have been already noticed (Chap. I, p- 120). 

Baxua. 

Bangrt is a second class municipality (31° 11' N. and 76° E.) *»“*»• 

situated on the metalled roads from Garhshankor and K&wash&hr 
to Phagwara; it is distant 8.^-miles from Nawashahv and 27 
from Jullundur. Population (1901) 4,697- (1J The town is of 
recent origin, and the houses Eire mostly of sun-dried bricks- It is 
said to have been founded by Cola, nlins Bangs, a Man Jat, of 
Panfani, in Garhshaukar, in S.nnb.t 1720 (1068 A. I).), and to have 
been called after him- Bang ■ was held by the Chaudhris of Phagwara 
under Muhammadan rule, who, when the Sikhs rose to power, were 
able to resist for a time the attacks of Dii.um Singh of Amritsar, 
who had seized the country to the noi th-west of Bang*. Ultimately 
they succumbed, and Dhnrm Singh’s family remained in possession 
till despoiled by Iiunjrt Singh in 1800 (p. 112, Chap. I). 

Banga is the headquarters of a Thant and has a Sub-Registry, 
Dispensary, Post and Telegraph Office and Vernacular Middle School. 

There is a District Board Rest-house furnished with crockery and 
kitchen utensils, and an encamping ground. The principal trade 
of the town is in tjiir and khaddar cloth, which is manufactured!/ 
in' the surrounding villages and collected in Banga for export to 
Sind and to the Simla Hill States. Brassware and carpenters’ work 
are produced. There are 2 mosques and 8 temples in the town; 
of the latter 4 are dedicated to Siva, 2 to Devi and 2 to Vishnu: 
none are of any importance. 

Tlie municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt-. Notn, No. 273, 
dated 12tli April 1886. Its rules ol’ business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p, 284 of Part-TIT (Ml. Manual, pp. 35 /-8). 

Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt-. Notn. No. 100, dated 16th March 
1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264 , dated 21st- July 1879, 
was revised in 1894 'Notn. No, 47, dated 22nd January/, fh.iiid.ng l.7C-laws 
were-sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7t.h March ltd* I, amending p. 1216 
of Part HI of 1 7tli November 1887, and penal bye-laws by No. 54, dated 
4th February 1 SO3 and No. 50-', dated 9th -fitly 1890. In the case of th# latter 
the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449). 

Bilga. 

Bilga- is a village (31° 3' N. and 75° 39' E.) m the Phillaur BiIg * 
Tahsil, about 2 miles south of the road from Phillaur to Nur 
Mahal. Population (1901) 7,244. It h-.s no importance, either 


O) 2,671 males and 2,019 females, 
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ccmmercial or otherwise. Blankets of a common sort are made 
here. A primary school is established in this Tillage, and here 
is also an indigenous school. Bilga had a municipal constitution 
till the year 1874, when it was abolished. 

Dakhni SaRAD 

The Dakhni sarai, 5 miles from Nakodar, is an old royal sarai 
built by Shahjahan and now used as a leper asylum. The style 
is Muhammadan of the late Mughal period. The interior surfaces 
of the gateways are covered with brilliant tile-work of the mosaic 
class. 

Dabuu. 

Daruli is a big Mahton village about 12 miles north-east of 
Jullundur City. It possesses a large fort. 

Dhogri. 

Dhogri, near Alawalpur, is the residence of the famous Pathan 
family mentioned in Chap. I, p. 102. 

Jam. a. 

Jadla is a village situated on the Hoshiarpur border of Nawa- 
shahr Tahsil, 7 miles from Nawashahr. It is one of those 
towns whose proper name ought not to be mentioned before eating 
something in the morning. Till then it should be called Kasha. It 
is said to have been founded by Bhojo, a Ghorewaha Rajput, about 
500 years ago, and to have derived its name from a dense growth 
( jhar) cf the sarr plant then existing. One of Bhojo’s descendants 
became a Muhammadan, and now the village is held partly by Hindu 
and partly by Muhammadan Rajpiits. The houses are mostly of 
burnt brick- Trade is in sugar and grain. Coarse cloth is made. 
Jadla was formerly part of a large jdgir held by an influential Sikh 
family which was in possession of land also in Ambala, including 
some occupied by the present cantonments. What remained of the 
jdgir in Jullundur was continued to Sirdarni Dharm Kaur by the 
British Government and resumed on her death. 

Jandiala. 

Jandiala is an agricultural village (31° 34' N. and 75° 2' E.) 
in the north-east of Phillaur Tahsil. Population (1901) 6,620. (1> 
There is nothing of any interest about its history. The Jat owners 
are addicted to the practice of female infanticide, the village having 
the worst reputation in the district for this eifime. It is said to 
have been founded some five centuries ago by one Ladda, 
who set up a dt.y trunk of a jand tree which immediately sprouted, 
hence the name. Many of its male inhabitants have visited 
Australia and large remittances from that country are made through 
the Post Office. There is a primary school here and two indigenous 
schools. Jandiala ceased to be a municipality in 1872. 


(1) 3,722 m*l«» and 2,S33 f males. 
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Jullundur Tausil. 

Northern tahsil of the Jnllundur District, Punjab, lying be¬ 
tween 30° 12' and 31° 37' N. and 75° 26' and 75° 49' E., with an 
area of 392 square miles. Its population was 305,976 in 1901 as 
against 295,301 in 1891. Its headquarters are at the town of 
Jullundur, and it also contains the towns of Kartarpur (10,840) 
and AMwalpur (4,423), and 409 villages. The land revenue, 
including cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to Ps. 4,64,474. 

Jullundur Town. 


Jullundur is a second class municipality lying on the Grand 
Trunk Road and North-Western Railway, in N. latitude 31° 19' 36" 
and E. longitude 75° 36' 46". It is distant from Lahore, by rail, 81 
miles. The Cantonments lie at a distance of about 4 miles to the 
south-east. At both City and Cantonments there are stations, 
but the only Dak Bungalow is one in Cantonments. The Civil Lines 
are situated close to the city. 

Jullundur has existed as a Municipality since annexation, but 
little was heard of it until it was brought under the Municipal Act 
of 1884 as a 2nd class Municipality. The Committee is controlled 
by the Deputy Commissioner (with appeal to the Commissioner) of 
Jullundur. 

Jullundur is a second class municipality with a Committee of 17 members, 
consisting of the Deputy Commissioner and Civil Surgeon ex officio, 3 nomi¬ 
nated and 12 elected (Punjab Govt. Soln. No. 479 S. ; dated 9th Sejitr. 1886). 


The average municipal income for the 10 years ending 1002-03 was 
Rsf. 70,573, and tlie average expenditure Its. 68,798. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for i 902-03 were as follows : — 


Income, 


Expenditure. 


11s. 


Rs. 


50,787 

Administration 

12,070 

Municipal property and powers ... 

8,485 

Public safety 

10,767 

Grants and Contributions... 

9,669 

Public health and convenience ... 

41,999 

Others ... ... • •• 

4,133 

Contributions 

1,592 



Public Instruction . 

12,656 



Others 

1,374 

Total 

73,034 

Total 

79,468 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 1578 S., 
dated 7th Octv. 1885. Its rules of business will be 
Ml. Marumi, pp. ■ •- ■ f ounc [ ( n the Punjab Gazette for March 1888, p. 28$ 

of Part.III. Octroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 464, dated 
6th Octr. 1893 (1) and the schedule, prescribed by Notn! No 81, dated 13th 
Septr. 1879, was revised by Notes. Nos. 108 of 10th Febv. 1886, 565 of 9th 
Soptr 1889, 501 of 1st Octr. 1891 and 498 of l(Hh Septr. 189(3. Refunds 
” *■ •- 3 ™ for 1888, p. 832, of Part III, 

Notn. No. 663, dated 24th 
Nuvr. 1S9 ', and Notns. Nos.-867 of 20th Augt. 1890 
and 96 of 9th March 1893 contain the rules 
relatiny to bonded warehouses and other matters 


Soptr. looy, out u± vou r - 'J 1 

(limited to He. 1) are given under Pb. Gazette for 
Ml. Manual, p. ... 365 and Punjab Govt. No 


371 
?. 91 
4t-7 
460 


For erratum seep. 49 of Pb. Garotte, Part X A,, 1894. 
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Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 552, dated 1 Oth Deer. 1895, 
and penal bye-laws by Nos. 1052, dated 29th Deer. 1890 and 14, dated ord 
April 1902. Under Section 71 of the Municipal Act of 1884 properties are 
reserved by Notn. No. 1580 8, of 7th Octr. lt i 85. 

Section 141 of the Municipal Act (enabling Committees. to 
prohibit the use of insanitary wells has been extended to all Munici¬ 
palities in the district (P. ft, Notn. No. 41.7, dated \ 2th August 
1892, and No. 505-572, dated 24 dh September 1896). 

The Hackney Carriages Act is in force in Julhmdur Munici¬ 
pality and bye-laws have been framed under Section 8 of that Act. 
(P. G. Notn'. No. 260, dated 14 th March 1891). 

Section 204 of the Municipal Act, giving the Committee 
control over brothels and disorderly houses, has been extended to 
JulTundur. (P. G. Noth. No. 285, dated 29 th June 1898). 

The Jullnndur Municipal Committee controls its District and 
Primary Schools and also has the management of the cattle fairs, 
(P. G. letter No. 91, dated, 1 6t.h Jannart/ 1892). 

In 1901-02 octroi formed nearly 70 per cant, of the municipal 
income of Jullundur, Rs. 52,000 out of a total of Rs. 75,000. 
Educational institutions brought in Rs. 5,000 and Conservancy 
Rs. 2,100. Grants from GopMunent come to Rs. 6,000 for educa¬ 
tional apd general purposes, while a grant of Rs. 3,400- from 
District Local Funds Is appropriated to the Julhmdur Civil Hos¬ 
pital. Cattle and horse fairs yielded an income of Rs. 2,700. The 
incidence of taxation was As. 15-5 per head of population. Twenty 
years previously octroi stood for Rs. 31,000 out of a total municipal 
income of Rs. 33,000 while the incidence was As. 11-9. 

Turning to expenditure we find in 1901-02 Hospitals head 
the list with. Rs. 1.4,000, followed by Education (Rs. 13,000); 
Conservancy (Rs. 11,000); Administration and Collection (Rs. 9,000) 
and Roads (Rs. 10,000). 

A scheme of municipal drainage, undertaken in 1890-91, is the 
only public work to the credit of Jullnndur. The estimated cost 
wasRs. 26,000, of which the local Government provided Rs. 11,000. 

The Municipal balance in 1902 was Rs. 26,000. This sum 
includes subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 16,600 raised by the 
public for the construction of a school-house for the Municipal 
Board School. 

Jullnndur stands high among the 2nd class Municipalities of 
the Province. It showed early enterprise in sending two young 
women to be trained at the Maternity Hospital, Amritsar. One of 
them died, and though the other returned duly qualified, and 
practised as a dai in Jullundu *, the experiment does not appear to 
have been repeated. The absence of adequate receipts from Con¬ 
servancy brought down the censure of Government in 1887-88 and 
the following year, The receipts under this head are now average 
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The Committee was selected for general commendation in CHAP. IV. 
1890-91, but its financial condition appears as bad in 1898-94, j a]]llBd , ir 
partly as the result of the drainage scheme and partly owing to a t«wn. 
fall of Rs. 2,000 in octroi in 1892-98. The sub-committees are at 
the same time reported to be of little use. In 1902-08, however, 
the Deputy Commissioner noted that the sub-committees did good 
work. Jullundur has been frequently accused of taxing through 
trade. In 1889-90 colour is given to the accusation by a rise of 
50 per cent, in the octroi receipts. In 1891-92 cloth was over¬ 
taxed, and in 1897-98 and 1898-99 sugar, cloth and metals are 
all taxed in excess of the provincial standard. A bonded ware¬ 
house however exists, and from 1896-97, in which year Rs. 21,000 
worth of goods were stored in it, has been extensively used. Refunds 
have been too sparingly granted, although in 1893-94 Rs. 4,000 
were paid in refunds, as against Rs. 1,100 in the previous year. 

The report of 1899-1900 however praises the Committee for 
increased generosity in the matter. 

The population of Jullundur town, including Civil Station but The town, 
excluding Cantonments, was 54,455 souls—28,908 males and 25,547 Dwoription. 
females in 1901. The modern city is made up of a number of 
muhallas, or wards and kots. Mr. Barkley says he obtained a list of 
27 muhallas, of which 6 lay outside the city. Mr. Purser had a list of 
24. The kots are small fortified enclosures, and lie partly inside and 
partly outside the main portion of the city. They are 12 in number. 

Some are in ruins and partly under cultivation, some are still in a 
state of fail' preservation. They appear to have been built about 
155 to 200 years ago. 

Inside the original muhallas the houses are, as a rule, of burnt 
brick and mortar, and from two to three storeys high. The later 
erections are of sun-dried brick and one-storeyed, with here and 
there a pakka house built among them. The main streets are seldom 
more than 20 to 25 feet wide, and are very tortuous. The side 
streets are very narrow, from four to five feet wide, ahd often end 
in ails de sac. The town is drained after a fashion by open saucer 
drains, either in the centre or at the sides of the streets. The wa-ter- 
supply is entirely from wells, in which water is obtainable at a depth 
varying from 16 to 20 feet below the surface. 

In the neighbourhood of the city are several villages, called 
bastts, and looked upon as its suburbs, being included within 
Municipal limits. 

The history of the town of Jullundur has been given above Hi«k>ry 
in Ch. I, Sec. B. As has been seen, it was when visited by Hweng 
Thsang the capital of a considerable State ruled over by Katoch 
chiefs, the town itself being more than two miles in circuit. Jullundur 
was taken by Ibrahim Shah of Ghor, 1179-80 A. D., and was a place 
of considerable importance in the straggle between Jasrath Khokhar 
and the Muhammadan governors in 1422-42. 
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CHAP. IV. 

History. 


Under the Mughal Emperors Jullundur was always the capital of 
the northern and most important portion of tho Jullundur Doab 
which then extended to the neighbourhood of Multan, in fact of 
the whole of tho Doab, as it is now constituted. Tho last Muham¬ 
madan Governor was Adfna Beg, whose intrigues with the Sikhs 
and Mahrattas have already been noticed. Ho died in 1758, having 
in the previous year allowed Guru Badbhag Singh, of Kartarpur, to 
burn Jullundur in revenge for the destruction of Kartarpur by Ahmad 
Shah in 1756. 


In A. D. 1766 Jullundur fell into the hands of the Sikh misl of 
Faizullapuria then under Khushkal Singb. Ilia son Budh Singh, who 
succeeded him as head of the mid, built a masonry fort in the city, 
the site of which is now occupied by the Killa muhalla, while several 
of the other leaders built forts of unburnt brick. In 1811 Dfwan 
Muhkam Chand was sent by Ran jit Singh to annex the Faizullapuria 
possessions in the Jullundur Doab, and Sardar Budh Sing fled to his 
protected possessions across the Sutlej. Ilis troops made some 
resistance, but gave up Jullundur in October. From this time it 
was the capital of the possessions of the Lahore State in the 
Jullundur Doab until annexation to the. British dominions after the 
Sikh War of 1845-46. It then became the headquarters of the 
Commissioner,ship ol the Trans-Sutlej States, now known as the 
Commissionership of Jullundur. 

Little is known of tho ancient inhabitants of Jullundur, but 
as it was the capital of a Raj put kingdom, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Rajputs were among the principal residents. None of the present 
inhabitants, however, trace their descent to settlers prior to the 
Muhammadan conquest; and the proprietors of the town lands, 
who are chiefly Afghans, Saiyads, Mughals, Malik Rajputs, Arains 
and Khatrfs, generally acquired their possessions by purchase (vide 
supra, pp. 96-99). Their immediate predecessors are said to have been 
Rathor Rajputs, who became Musalmans, and by degrees sold their 
lands. The Maliks are Muhammadans, but claim descent from 
Rana Gija of Gajlanpur, a Rajput chief of a tribe known as Gaglanah, 
who was brought to Jullundur as a prisoner in tho time of Shahab- 
ud-dm Ghori, and on the birth of a sou to the Emperor was released, 
and received the title of nialik. The landed proprietors among 
the KhatiTs are chiefly Saigals, who are of old standing as land- 
owners. Some of them have become Musalmans. The Arains are 
numerous, and hold a considerable amount of land, but this has 
been recently acquired by purchase made of land, from time to 
time. Of the muhalias which constitute the modern city, none 
are of any great antiquity, and the walls surrounding them have 
been built at different times by different persons. 

The following is an account of the principal outlying bastxs 
or suburbs : — 

Basti Danishmandan, originally Ibrahimpur, founded by Ansari 
Sheikhs from Kani Kuram in 1606 A. D. (see Chap. I, p, 96). 
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Basti Sheikh. Darvesh, originally Surajabad, founded by Sheikh 
Darvesh, also an Ansari Sheikh from Kani f^uram, in 1614 A. D. 
(!P* 96). 

Basti Ghuzan, founded in the reign of Shah Jahan by Baraki 
Pathans of the Ghuz section, disciples of Sheikh Darvesh. They 
first settled in Jullundur, then in Basti Sheikh. Subsequently they 
purchased lands from Lodi Afghans, Saiyads and Sheikhs, and 
built a bazar of their own, (p. 100 .) 

Basti Baba Khel, originally called Babdpur, was founded in A. D. 
1620-21 by Baraki Pathans of the Baba Khel section. In A. D. 
1760 the basti was plundered and burnt by the Sikhs, but was soon 
after re-built on a new site adjoining the old one. 

Basti PirdM is an offshoot from Basti Baba Khel. 

Basti Shah Kulli and Basti Shah Ibrahim are also Baraki settle¬ 
ments of Shah Jahan’s reign. The former belong to Kapurthala. 

Basti Mithu Sahib appears to have been founded a little later 
than Basti Sheikh Darvesh by Mian Mithu Sahib, a Khalil Mattezai 
PatMn from the neighbouhood of Peshawar. 

Basti Nau, adjoining Basti Shah Kulli, was founded after the 
Sikh conquest and belongs to tho Raja of Kapurthala. 

The Town Hall is a fine building in tho Queen’s gardens, con¬ 
taining a large room for District Board and Municipal meetings, and 
offices for Local Funds and for the District Engineer. There are 
also the ordinary District Offices, Sessions Court Tahsil, Post and 
Telegraph Offices, Hospital, Jail, a Zailghar and Sarai. . There is 
no , rest-house nearer than Cantonments where there is a Dak 
Bungalow and a Public Works Department Rest-house, 


There are thanas at the Railway Station, City, Sadar, and Can¬ 
tonments. There is a bench of Honorary Magistrates for the city. 
There are four High Schools, the Municipal Board School, the 
Mission School, the Anglo-Vedic and the Anglo-Sanskrit. There 
are houses in Civil Lines for the Commissioner* and Deputy 
Commissioner, a house belonging to the Raja of Kapurthala and 
five other houses. 


Jullundur Cantonments, established in 1840, lie four miles to 
the south-east of the city. They occupy an area of 4,463 acres or 
square miles. For details as to troops quartered tuc* c see 
Chapter III, Sec. G. There is a Post and Telegraph Office, 
Churches (Anglican and Roman Catholic). Club. Dak Bungalow and 
Masonic L'Mge 

The principal Hindu places of worshio are shown ±n the mu-gin. 

The Devi Ta lab is a large 
m sonry tank built in 
the 17th century, and 
held sacred by the 


Lamnw&la, Krishna. 
Nohvianwala, Krishna. 
Devi i &lat>, Devi. 

Devi Diw&la Pandit G 
Lil, Devi. 


ind 


j $ifcla Kanth, Devi. 
Mandar, Dharm Swbh* 
Mandar, Ary a Sfinaj 




Hindus. Another sacred tank is Guph■*, the reputed b.dhin" nlrco 


CHAP- IV 

The Bash's. 


Pqblic‘build¬ 
ings and ad. 
ministration. 


Canton meats 


Objects of 
religious and 
antiquarian 
interest. 
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CHAP. IV. the demon Jalandhara. Nandi Ram’s tank in Jullundur was* built 
objects of in 1788, and there is an ancient tank, called the Pakka Talab, on the 
religious and Kapurthala road. 

antiquarian •* 

interest. The Muhammadan Mosques and 


Mosques. 

Masjid, Jama. 

Masjid, Ali. 

Masjid. Alamgir. 

Masjid, Hafiz Haji. 
Masjid, Mithn Sahibsvala. 


! Shrines. 

Imam Nasir-ud-di'n. 
Shah Sikandar. 

Shah Alimulla, Panj Pi'r. 


Shrines are shown in the 
margin. The Jama 
Masjid belongs to the 
15th century and con¬ 
tains the tomb of Qazi 
Muham mad Nakki. The 
Hafiz Alamgir Mosque was built in 1508 A. D. Mithu Sahibwala’s 
mosque and well, a mile to the west of Jullundur, was built in 1669 
A. D. The tomb of Jmam Nasir-ud-din is said to have been built 
in the 15th century on the site of the shrine of the Jogi Jalandhara 
Nath. 


In Basti Sheikh Darvesh there are the mosque and tomb of 
Sheikh Darvesh, built in the Pathan style, and two temples and a 
tank, known as Dhab BabaHari Das, built in 1703 A. D. 

There are branches of both the Schools of the Arya Samaj in 
the town and a Singh Sabha and a Dharm Sabha. 

Arts and Dor arts and manufactures see above, Chapter II, Sec. E. The 
manufac- ^ manu f actureg of an y great note in Jullundur is that of daryai 
silk. Iron locks are also made and good carpenter’s work is turned 
out, including carved and brass and ivory inlaid sereens, tables, 
photograph frames and similar ornamental work. 

Kartarpur. 

Kartarpur is a second class municipality (31° 26'N. and 75° 
Kartarpur. ^ Qn t p e Qrand Trunk Road and Railway, 9 miles from 

Jullundur. Population (1901) 10,840. (1) There is a Public Works 
Department (Provincial) bungalow with two rooms and provided 
with furniture; also a large encamping ground. Kartarpur is said 
to have been founded in Sambat 1055 (1598 A. D.) by Gurfi Arjan, 
the 5th Guru, in some waste land granted him by the Emperor 
Jahangir. But there seems some mistake here, for Jahangir did not- 
become emperor till 1605 A. D. There is a legend that, when the 
Guru desired a dwelling here, a “ demon who inhabited the trunk of 
a tree would not permit any wood to be cut for beams, until the 
Guru promised that he should not be disturbed, but receive worship 
for'ever at the shrine.” It was, perhaps, in consequence of this 
promise, that the Guru erected a sandalwood post some 50 feet 
high, which is venerated under the name of Thamji, and for which 
a fine temple Avas built Avith money given by Ranjit Singh on Ins 
visit to Ka~.tarpur, iu 1883. Kartarpur was burnt by Ahmad Shah 
in 1756. The Guiu’s fort and brick tank Avere built in the famine 
of 1783 by Guru Gulab Singh. In the third storey of the fort is 
the Sliish Mahal, a room, constructed by Guru Sadhu Singh, with^ 
walls and pillars, covered with mirror work. Adjoining this room is 


(1) 5,726 Dailies and 5,714 females. 
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a small chamber where the original Adigranth, composed by Guru 
Arjan, is preserved. Here also is Guru Hargobiud s sword, the 
Tegha Sahib, and Guru Nanak’s Faqir’s cap ( sell). the Granth is 
opened on the first day of the month only. The Ganga-sar is a 
well sunk by Gurd Arjan and much frequented by pilgrims as a 
substitute for the Ganges. The Damdama Sahib is a platform 
beneath which are said to he the bodies of the adherents of Pande 
Khan, killed by Hargobind’s followers. The Guru of Kartarpur sits 
here once a year on the day of Baisakh in the presence of the 
people, in fulfilment of the prophecy that the children of Hargobind 
should sit over the bodies of those of. Pande Khan. On the occu¬ 
pation of the Doab by the British, Kartarpur was selected for the 
site of a cantonment which was abolished in 1854. Some account 
of the family of the Kartarpur Gurus has been given on pp. 107 
and 108, and of the fairs held here on p. 146 above. 

Kartarpur is the headquarters of a second class Thana. It 
possesses a Dispensary, Post and Telegraph Office and Anglo-Ver¬ 
nacular School. The houses are mostly of burnt brick, and there is a 
good paved bo,zd>'. Kartarpur stands second in the district in point of 
exports. In about 1896 a grain market was founded to the west of 
the Grand Trunk Road, since when the trade of the town has flourished 
exceedingly. The market stands outside municipal limits, so is 
not affected by octroi. Its station on the North-Western Railway 
makes it the chief depot for traffic from Kapurthala as well as from 
the surrounding villages. Chairs, boxes, tables and flutes ( algoza ) 
are also made in large quantities, also susi cloth. 

The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govfc. Notn. No. 278, 
dated 12th April 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 284 of Part III. (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 108, dated 16th March 
1894, and the schedule prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1879. 
Buil ding bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn, No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, 
amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 1887 and penal bye-laws 
by No. 54, dated 4th February 1893. 

Lohian. 

Lohian is a large Saiyad village in the extreme south-west 
of Nakodar. There is a Civil rest-house, recently constructed, also 
a Police post. Close by is Kang Kldn, the original home of the 
founders of the Dalawala Confederacy. 

Mahathir. 

Mahatpur is a village in the Nakodar Tahsfl, situated about 5 
miles south of Nakodar, overlooking the lowlands. Population (1901) 
5,251- It is of considerable antiquity, and is mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbari under the name of Muhammadpur. Tradition says it 
was founded by Muhammad Khan, an Afghan, and its lands are 
still mostly owned by Afghans. According to another account, it 
was founded by Mughals, and only refounded in the time of Akbar 
by Muhammad Khan, who was an Afghan horse-dealer and thought 
the country suitable for rearing stock (sec p. 189 above and 


CHAP- VI. 

Kartarpur. 


Lohian. 


Mahatpor. 



Malsian — Nakodar. 
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CHAP. IV. Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, page 87, note). It seems 
Mahatp'jr. to have been part of the territory of the Manj Rajputs, and passed 
with other places into the hands of Tara Singh Ghaiba when the Sikhs 
rose to power, and after his death was annexed to Ranjlt Singh’s 
dominions. The houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade is in 
saccharine produce, grain and cloth, which is exported chiefly to 
Sindh. A considerable fair is held yearly in April at the Mat of 
Baba Malu. Mahatpur ceased to be a municipality in 1886. 

Maj.sian- 


Maisian. Malsian, about 8 miles west of Nakodar, is an old town, mentioned 

in the Aiu-i-Akbari under the name of Mails!. It is said to have been 
founded byMailsi, a Manj Rajput. Adjoining it is a great mound, 
in which, Mr. Barkley says, Indo-Bactrian coins have been found. 
Curiously enough, Malsian is notorious as the headquarters of a 
tribe of Muhammadan Sunars who are engaged in the manufacture 
of false coin and coins of ancient mintage in many of the principal 
cities of India. At Malsian itself this illicit manufacture is not 
largely carried on, but at one time it was the seat of the coining 
operations. (Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Ad¬ 
ministration for the Affairs of the Punjab, vol. I, page 81, and 
Police Report, 1879). A full account of these sunars is given 
in Chap. Ill B. Malsian is also said to have excelled in making 
wooden stamps for printing cotton. At present it makes buttons from 
shells got in the Bein river, and the dyeing of wool is carried on 
to a greater extent than usual. 

Muhammadpub. 

m u h a m Muhammadpur, near Alawalpur, contains a pakka tank, called 
madpur. & the Bhikhamsar, said to have been sunk by Bhisham Pitama, the 

Pandavas’ preceptor. It is now occupied by Saniasfs, and wor¬ 
shipped by Hindus generally. A fair is held here every year in 
Katak. 

Nakodar Tahsil. 


Nakodar 

Tahsil. 


Western Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on the 
north bank of the Sutlej between 30° 56' and 31° 15' N. and 75° 
4' and 75° 37' kb, with an area of 372 square miles. Its popula¬ 
tion was 222,412 in 1901 as against 217,079 in 1891. Its head¬ 
quarters are at the town of Nakodar (9,958), and it also contains 
31] villages. The land revenue, including cesses, amounted, in 
1902-08, to Rs. 4,10,000. 

Nakodar Town. 


Naktidar is a second class municipality ^31° 8' N. and 75° 
Nakodnr 29'E.) and the headquaiters of the Tahsil. Population (1901) 
9,958. u) r It is a wealthy municipal town, situated 15 miles from 
Jullundur bn a metalled road. There is a fully furnished bun- ■ 
galow and a sarai. The town is said by one account to have 

\l) 5,154 n. alt a and 4,804 females. 
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been originally held by Hindu Kambobe. Another tradition makes C&AP- IV. 
an Afghan, Nakodar Khan, the founder. Another account says Nakodar 
that, when the Manj Rajputs crossed the Sutlej, Malik Nekdar Khan, Town ' 
a brother of Rae Izzat (who took Taiwan) founded Nakodar. His 
shrine still exists inside the town. A fourth account makes it 
founded by the Nikudari legion (ming or hazarah) of the Mughals. 0 ' 

Nakodar is mentioned in the Ain-i-Alcbari as occupied by Main, 
apparently a mistake for Manj Rajpiits, and undoubtedly formed 
one sub-division of their territory. They were ousted early during 
the Sikh period by Sardar Tara Singh Ghaiba who built a fort and 
made the town the centre of a considerable ildka. Ranjit Singh 
seized it in 1816. On the introduction of English rule a cantonment 
was located here, which was abolished in 1854. Barkley notes that 
tradition says Nakodar was founded in the bed of a river, which is 
not impossible, as a glance at Map No. 1 of the Settlement Report 
will show. 

Outside the town is a large garden containing two tombs thus 
described by Sir Alexander Cunningham. (A. S. R., XIV, pp. 

59—62). 

“Nakodar possesses two fine Muhammadan tombs, winch are situated 
close together amongst some very fine old trees, the remains of a former 
garden. One of the tombs was built in A. H. 1021 or A. D. 1612, during 
the reign of Jahangir, and the other in A. H. 1069 or A. D. 1657, near tlie 
close of Shah Jahan’s reign. The former is popularly known as the tomb 
of the uslad, or ‘Teacher, 5 and the latter as that of his ‘pupil.’ They 
are both ornamented ou the outside with various patterns in glazed tiles, 
but the work is not so good as that of the best examples at Agra and 
Lahore. Rut though similar iu external decoration and in general style, 
they are quite different in their designs, both in plan and in elevation. 

“ The ground plan of the older tomb is an octagon with four long and T ^° to °^ gon ' 
four short sides. This particular form is called a Bagd&di octagon, which 
some say is constructed as follows :—Each side of the square is divided 
into four, and the points being joined, the enclosed area is divided into 
sixteen squares, of which the four middle ones form the interior of the 
building. Then a diagonal drawn across each of the corner squares 
forms the shorter face of the octagon, while each longer face is left 
equal to one-half of the side of the square. The dimensions of this tomb, 
however, do not quite agree with this arrangement, although they do not 
differ very much from tne calculated figures. As the same differences, 
hovteVer, are observable in the relative dimensions of the platform on 
which the tomb stands, as well as those of the octagon of the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, the mode of construction cannot have been on the principle of 
equal squares. 

“According to my measurements, the interior of the tomb is 30 feet 
square, while the exterior square, which should be exactly double or 60 
feet is actually 61 J feet.® Similarly the thickness of the wall being 15 
feet 9 inches, the short face of the octagon, which should be 22J feet, is 
only 21 feet, while the lunger face, which should be only 80 feet, is exactly 

(1) J. A,S. B. 1893, LXI p. £98. 

( 2 ) See Plate XX for the plan of this tomb, 
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32 feet. The tomb also stands on a raised platform of the same shape, 
the longer face being 47A feet, and. the shorter ones 36 feet 8 inches. . 

“ Externally, each of the longer faces is pierced by a deep recess 
and each shorter face by a half octagonal recess, both covered by pointed 
arches, 'i'he entrance is on the south, and on each of the other three 
faces there is a donrtvay closed by a screen of trellis-work. The dome, 
which is hemispherical, springs from a cylindrical neck and is crowned 
by a small pinnacle. There are only four turrets, although the building 
has eight angles. But perhaps the building was hastily finished, as 1 
observed that only the middle panels of the outer ornamentation were 
filled with glazed tiles, the upper and lon er panels being simply painted, 
excepting the spandrils of the arched frames, which are of glazed tiles. 
All the joints of the glazed tiles are pointed, but they are slightly 
separated by thin raised l’idges of plaster, like the raised pointing of 
brickwork. 1 have noticed the same peculiarity in the glazed tile-work of 
JahAngir’s palace at Lahore. The framing of the panels is red, the brick 
having been first covered with a thin coating of Indian red plaster and 
then pointed with white. This plaster was exceptionally good, as it still 
retains its polish. All the patterns are geometrical. The chief colours 
are yellow, blue, and green. 

" There is a short description of one line over the entrance doorway 
on the south, which is repeated on the north side. 

Basal ihtimdm ahkar-ul-dhad Muhammad Mumin Huseni Sank 1021. 

“ 1 Tomb of the most contemptible of the worshippers of God, Muham¬ 
mad Mumiu Huseni, A. H. 1021 or A. D. 1612.’ 

"The people know nothing of Muhammad Mumin except that he was 
an ustad, that is, a ‘teacher or master;’ but as he died in the beginning of 
Jah&ngir’s regin, I thought it not improbable that I might find some notice 
of him in the Ain-i-Akbari. On turning to Blochmann’s translation, I find 
that the very last entry is the name of ‘ CJstdd Muhammad Hnsam, plays 
the Tamburah.’ And in a note is added the further information that, 
according to the Massir-i-Rahimi, ‘ Muhammad Mumin alias Hafizak, a 
Tamburah player,’ was one of the musicians in the service of KMn 
KMnan (1 >, This then is the very man who lies in the tomb at Nakodar. 
The title of Hafizak shows that ho was accustomed to play from memory. 
His proficiency as a musician of course attracted pupils; and so he is 
remembered only by his title of ustad, the ‘ teacher or master.’ 

“ When I saw this tomb in November 1838, there were two very ele¬ 
gant sarcophagi inside, of sienna coloured marble, inlaid with white 
marble inscriptions. They were both highly polished, and were then in 
good order, although the tomb had been long before desecrated by the 
Sikhs. At my visit in 1879 1 found that the building had been turned 
into a school house, no harm has been done to the exterior, which has 
been left untouched, but the interior has been smudged with the usual 
sauitary whitewash. 

" The second tomb just reverses the plan of the first, as it is octagon¬ 
al inside and square outside, with octagonal turrets at the four corners. 
It is, however, as nearly as possible, of the same size, the side of the square 
of its ground plan, iuoludiug the tower, being 61^ feet. On each of the 
four faces there is a half octagon recess covered by a pointed arch. The 
entrance is on the south side, and on each of the other three sides there 


(1) Bloohmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, p. 613 and note 3. 
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is a trellised opening. The room inside is 33 feet JO inches in diameter. 
The octagonal towers at the corners are finished with open cupolas, rising 
above the battlements. The dome is of the common pear shape which was 
in use during the reign of Shdh Jah&n. It stands on a cylindrical neck 39 
feet 3 inches in diameter. The building rises in the middle of a' raised 
platform, 107 feet 6 inches square and 8 feet high, panelled on all sides 
with deep niches. 


CHAP. IV. 

The square 
tomb. 


“ The ornamentation consists chiefly of glazed tile-work, the frames 
of the panels being of briclr covered with a thin coating of Indian red 
stucco, highly polished and pointed with white lines, The taller panels 
are filled with representations of large pots of flowers, similar to those of 
the time of Shah Jalnlii and Aurangzeb, The smaller panels have geomet¬ 
rical patterns and plates of fruit, some with oblong striped melons, and 
others with oranges and lemons. The broad belts between the panels are 
ornamented with large diaper patterns in tiles of yellow, green, white, 
dark bine, and purple. The patterns of the squares at the angles are 
marked by peculiar angular quirks at each corner, which are much more 
novel than pleasing. The octagonal tower and the battlements are also 
ornamented with glazed tiles as well as the pinnacles of tho domes. 

“ Over the entrance door there is tKe following inscription in two 

lines:— 

Basal mam a/dl-vl-abad-o-Ahkar. 

Bandeh Kamtrin sank 1067 Ilaji Jamil. 

“Tomb of the most contemptible of the worshippers of God, the 
humble slave Haji Jamal. A. H. 1067 or A. D. 1657. 

“Of Hdji Jamal all that is known is that he was a pupil of Muhammad 
Mumin, tho occupant of the other tomb.” 

Another account makes Muhammad Mumin the architect of 
the octagonal tomb and the occupant Abdul Shah Mali the spiritual 
director of Jahangir. The tile work of the square tomb is now 
being restored by a Jullundur workman under the direction of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab. It contains five graves, one bear¬ 
ing an Arabic inscription, and a band inscribed in Arabic runs round 
the wall. There is also a grave on the platform said by a curious 
local tradition to be that of a thief killed while escaping from the 
tomb, while another thief and his dog are said to be buried within. 
The smallar tomb was desecrated by the Sikhs, and while the can¬ 
tonment was here was used as a Mess Room. It is now sometimes 
used as a rest-house. 


On the west of the tombs is a gateway said to be built in 1667 
A. D. There is another smaller gateway on the east, now in ruins. 
To the north is a tank, the bricks of which were largely used in 
the building of Nakodar Cantonment; on one side of it is a summer 
house now used as a Munsif s Court. Beyond that is a Bdrahdari 
containing the shrine of Bahadur Khan who died in the reign of 
Jahangir; also an old mosque. 

The site of the garden, about 21 acres, is in the possession of 
Governme.it, as are the aforesaid buildings. The pavement that 
surrounded the tombs has entirely disappeared, and of the garden 
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itself, what is not leased as agricultural land, lies waste. There are- 
some fine old her trees in the garden, some of which are said to 
he as old as the tombs. 

A fair used to be held at these tombs, but was discontinued 
some 70 years ago. For the other fairs of Nakodar, see Chap. I, 
p. 145. The town contains 20 mosques and 16 temples of Ganesha. 

The fort of Tara Singh is now occupied by the Taksfl and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School. There is a Than a and Dispensary, and 
a Munsif and unofficial Sub-Registrar. There is a Post and Tele¬ 
graph Office. There is a considerable trade in the usual country 
staples, saccharine produce, grain and cloth. The hookah-snakes of 
this town enjoy a local celebrity ; iron jars ( jdgar ) are also manufac¬ 
tured. 

The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1578. S., 
dated 7tli October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the 
Punjab Gazette for March 1888, p. 284 of Part 111 (Ml. Manual, pp. 857-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 107, dated 16th March 
1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1897, 
was revised in 1884 (Notn. No, 47, dated 22nd January). Building 
bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, amending 
p. 1216 of Part 111 of 17th November 18?7, and in the case of penal bye-laws 
model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449) by Notn. No. 1091 of 9tli 
December 1891 with the subsequent modifications contained in Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment Notu. No. 162 of 14tli April 1896. 

Nawashahr Tahsil, 

Eastern Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on the 
north bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 58' and 31° 17' N. and 75° 
47' and 76° 16' E., with an area of 299 square miles Its population 
was 196,389 in 1901 as against 205,625 in 1891. Its head¬ 
quarters are at the town of Nawashahr (5,641) and it also contains 
the towns of Rahon (8,651) and Banga (4,697), and 274 villages. 
The land revenue, including cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to 
Rs. 4,26,101. 

Nawashahr Town. 

Nawashahr is a second class municipality (31° 8' N. and 
76° 7' E.) and headquarters of a Tahsil. Population (1901) 
5,641. (1) It is situated on the metalled road from Phagwara to 
Garhshankar, 35 miles from Jullundur. Nawashahr is said to have 
been built by Nausher Khan, an Afghan, in the time of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji (1295—1315 or 1316), by the side of a lake. There is a 
Barahdari which was built by Muhammad Sadik, who was an Umat 
Khatri, of Pasrdr, in the Sialkot District, and while a Hindu was 
called Bikharl Mai. He settled at Nawashahr and got involved in a 
quarrel with the Bhueliar Khaim, who are numerous here, in the 
course of which two of the l itter were killed. Bikkari Mai w ML 
summoned to Delhi, and found it convenient to turn Muhammadan, 


(!) 3,010 males and 2,631 females. 
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on which he assumed the name of Muhammad Sadlk. He was 
given a jdgir, and continued his quarrel with the Bhuchars, who 
obtained assistance from the Rajputs of Saroya, in Garhshankar, 
and in a fight that ensued Muhammad Sadik was slain. He is 
looked upon tip a martyr, and lamps are lighted at his grave. After¬ 
wards Tara Singh Ghaiba took Nawashahr, and built a fort of which 
the remains exist. On his death the town was annexed by Ranjlt 
Singh. The Uniat Khatrls of Nawashahr supply a large number 
of our patwaris. The Gaur Brahmins were of some importance in 
later Sikh times as connected with Raja Tej Singh. The bouses are 
mostly of burnt bi*iek. 

A Munsif and Sub-Registrar are stationed here, and there is 
a Vernacular Middle School and Post and Telegraph Office. The 
Bdrahdari is now used as a District Board Rest-house and is 
furnished with crockery and kitchen utensils. One donkey stallion 
is kept here. 

The chief trade of the town is in grain, though the competition 
of Banga has, to some extent, injured it as an agricultural centre. 
There is no special manufacture. 

The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1578 S., 
dated 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 112, dated 16th 
March 1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 2.1st 
July 1879, was revised in 1884 (Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January). 
Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, 
amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 1887, and in the case of 
penal bye-laws the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449) by' Notn. 
No. 1091 of 9th December 1891 with subsequent modifications sanctioned in 
Punjab Government Notn. No. 14, dated 3rd April 1902. 

Nur Mahal. 

Nur Mahal is a second class municipality in the Phillaur Talisfl, 
distant 13 miles from Phillaur and 8 from Nakodar. Population 
(1901) 8,706 (4,451 males and 4,255 females). The road to 
Nakodar is metalled and this route is consequently the usual one 
taken to Jullundur, but there is an unmetalled road by which 
Jullundur is only 18 miles distant. Nur Mahal is built on the site of 
an ancient town, as is testified by the large size of the bricks that 
have been dug up as well as by numerous coins found there. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham obtained one punch marked silver coin, one 
copper piece of the satrap Rajubul, and one of Mahipal of Delhi. 
The bricks are finger marked by three concentric semi-circles with 
a dot in the centre. Nur Mahal is said to have been built on the 
site of a town, called Kot Kalur or Kot Kahlur, which, according 
to Mr. Barkley, was a place of importance and is said to have been 
ruined about 700 A. H. (1300 A. D.) “by the oppression of the 
government of the day, the Hindiis deserting it, and separate villages 
of Muhammadans taking the place of the old muhallas (wards).” 
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But Cunningham thinks that this is an error due to the misread¬ 
ing of the words ba-khitah Phalor in the inscription oyer the western 
gateway of the sarai. 

The modern town is due to the fostering care of N ur Jahan, 
the consort of the Emperor JaMngir, and who is said to have been 
brought up here. She had the imperial sarai constructed between 
1028 and 1030 A. H. (1019-1621 A. D.), and settled numerous 
families in her new town. “In 1738-39 Nadir Shah exacted a 
ransom of three lakhs of rupees” from Nhr Mahal, which seriously 
injured its prosperity. “In 1756-57 Ahmad Shah demanded a 
like sum and the people being unable to pay he ordered them to be 
slaughtered and plundered, and burnt the town.” (1) Almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards the Punjab became independent of Delhi, and Nur 
Mahal was seized by the Ahldwalia Sikhs, and was held for the 
Kapiirthala Chief by Sirdar Kaur Singh and his descendants. It 
would seem as if before this the Taiwan Rajputs had taken possession 
of the town. They subsequently, on the final invasion of Ahmad 
Shah, recovered the sarai, the siege and recapture of which by the 
Sikhs has been described in Chap. I, p. 34. The west gateway of 
this building has recently been restored at public expense, and is a 
remarkable specimen of oriental architecture ; it is thus described by 
General Cunningham. (A. S. E., XIV., pp. 63—65). 

<f Tho sarai is 551 feet square outside, including the octagonal tower 
at the corners. The western gateway is a double storeyed building faced 
on the ontsido with red sand-stone from the Fatehpur Sikri quarries. The 
whole front is divided into panels ornamented with sculpture; but the 
relief is low and the workmanship of. arse. There are angels and fairies, 
elephants and rhinoceroses, camels and horses, monkeys and peacocks, 
with men on horseback and archers on elephants. The sides of the gate¬ 
way are in much better taste, the ornament being limited to foliated scroll¬ 
work with birds sitting on the branches. But even in this the design is 
much better than the execution, as there is little relieF. Over the entrance 
there is a long inscription. 

" There was also a similar gateway on the eastern side, but this is now 
only a mass of ruin, and all the stone feeing has disappeared. There 
was also an inscription over this gateway, which will be given presently, 
as a copy of it was fortunately preserved by one of the inhabitants, 

“ On the north side of the courtyard there is a mcusjvl, and in the 
middle a fine well. On each sido there are 82 rooms, each 10 feet 10 
inches square, with a verandah in front. In each corner there were 8 
rooms, one large and two small. The Emperor's apaitment formed the 
centre block of the south side, three storeys in height. The rooms wreO 
highly finished, but all their beauty is now concealed under the prevailing 
whitewash. The main room was oblong in shape, with a half-octagon 
recess on two sides, similar to the large rooms in the corners cf the sam,i 
one of which is shown in the accompanying plate. 1*1 From this description 
it will be seen that there was accommodation inside for about 100 people. 
But the great mass of imperial followers found their quarters outside in 

(1) Mr. Barkley’* notes, The lame writer givea a legend of Nur Mahal ia F. N, Q, for 
January 1685 (No. 878). 

ill See Flat* XXI. 
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an exterior court about 2,000 feet square, some of the walla of which were 
pointed out to me in November 1838; all these have disappeared now. 

“ The sarai is said to have been built by Zakariya Khan, the Naziai of 
the Subah of Jullundnr, during the reign or Janangir. His inscription, 
which is cut in sunken letters on the rignt jamb of the west gateway, anys 
nothing about the building of the sarai, while the main inscription over the 
western gateway distinctly states tuat the sarai was erected tty the order 
of Nurjahdn ( ha hukam S'urjahdn Segam). I suppose, therefore, that the 
actual work was superintended by Zakariya Kudu of whom 1 can learn 
nothing, but who appears ftoiu this inscription to have been an energetic 
man. This inscription consists of six short lines as follows:— 

Akhaz rdhddri abwdb 

Mamul<.ak bamujib a mu r Nawcib 
Zakariya Khan Bahadur Nazim 
Subah mudf harkas az Faujddrdn 
Duabah bagirad , bar zanan 
Taldk , taldk, taluk. 

“Taking payment from travellers is forbidden, (he Nawtib Zakariya 
KMn, Bahadur, Governor of the District, having exempted them. Should 
any Faujddr of the Doab collect these dues, may his wives he divorced.’ 

“The expressive word taldk three times repealel at the end of this 
inscription, tneajis 'divorce or repudiation,’ and its threefold repetition by 
a husband is said to be all that is necessary for a formal divorce. As this 
record is engraved on the gateway of the Badshdhi Sarai, I conclude that 
the rooms of the sarai were avaiable for the nso of travellers whenevor 
the Emperor was not moving himself; or perhaps it was only the outer 
court, which has now disappeared that was so appropriated. 

“ The inscription over the eastern gateway must have been put up 
before that on the western gate, as it gives the earlier date of A. H. 1028 
only, whereas the latter gives the later date of A. H. 1030 in addition to 
that of 1028. 


"The date is given in the last line, according to the abjad or numerical 
powers of the letters. 


“ Ah id shud za Nur JahAn Begum ain sarai." 


“ The whole inscription in five rhyming verses is as follows;— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1 . 


Over the bast or Delhi Gate. 


Shdh-i-Jahan laddur Jahangir bddshdh 
Shdnhinshah-i-zamin-o zamdn sdya-i-Khadd 
Mdmiir kard bashe Jahan ra ba-adl-o~ddd 
td-dsmdn rasid bind bar sar-i-bind 
Nur-i-Jahan ke hamdam-n-hamsdz klnis ansi 
jurmud ain sarai ivasidSpahar sd 
Chun ain bind-i khair ba ru-i-zamin nihdd 
ladd bind-i-umrash jawed bar bakd 
Tarikh ain chun gasht murattih baguft ahal 
&bud shud za Nur Julian Begum ain sarai. 


During the reign of Jahangir Babshah lord of the Universe 
Kiug of kings of this world and his time, the shadow of 
God, 
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2, The fame of whose 'goodness find justice overspread the 

earth, 

Until it reaohed even the highest heavens above. 

S. His wife and trusted companion, Nfir Jahan, 

Commanded the erection of this sarai wide as the heavens. 

4. When this fortunate building rose upon the faC8 of the 

earth. 

May its walls Inst for ever and ever ! 

5. The date of its foundation wisdom found in the words 

“ This Sarai was founded by Nur Jah&n Begam.” 

“The inscription over the west gateway, which is in four rhyming 
verses, is as follows — 

OvEli THE WEST OR LAHORE GATE. 

1. Ba-daur adl Jahangir Shah Akbnr Shah 

kih dsrndn-o-zamiii misl-au ndddrad ydd 

2. lind-i Nur Sard shad hd-khitah-Phalor 

ha-hukam Nur Jahdn Begam far ishtah-nihd d 

3 . hardi sdl bindyash sit khan war-i-lchiish gift 

he shud z« Nnr Jahan Begam ain Sarai abdd 1028 

4. chit, shud tamdm khirad gift bahar tdrikhash 

ba-shnd za Nur Jahan Begam ain Sarai abdd 10 30 

1. During the just rule of Jah&ngir Shah son of Akbar ShAh 

whose life neither heaven nor earth remembers. 

2. The Nnr Sarai was founded in the district of Phalor 

By command of the angel-like Nfir JahAn Begam. 

3. The date of its foundation the poet happily discovered 

‘ This Sarai was founded by Nur Jahdn Begam ’ (1028). 

4. The date of its completion wisdom found in the words 

‘ This Sarai was erected by Nnr Jahan Begam ’ (1030). 

“The last half line of this inscription gives the date of A. H. 1030 by 
merely adding the letter B to the seventh half line, thus changing shud to 
bashud, and adding 2 to the number. The words are arranged somewhat 
differently, the itbdd being placed at the end of the line.” 

On the other side of the town from the sarai is the tomb 
of Fateh Ali flhah built in 1071 H. (1660-01 A. D.). It belongs 
to QaziChanan Sliah of Nur-Mahal. It is of no particular archi¬ 
tectural interest and the religious aspects of the shrine and the fair 
held at it are dealt with in Chap. I, p. 145. For the well Ganga 
and the legend attaching thereto see pp. 133 and 134. 

The Rest house, which is fully furnished, is in the sarai, the 
royal bath having been turned to this use ; also within the sarai are 
the Thana a-, d Board Vernacular Middle School. There is a 
Dispensary and Post and Telegraph Office in the town. 

The houses are built mostly of burnt brick. Nur Mahal does 
a considerable trade in grain and gar. Gabrun cloths are manufac¬ 
tured, but not to any notable extent. 

The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1578 S., 
dated 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn, No. Ill, dated 16fi\> 
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March 1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21sfc 
July 1879, was revised in 1884, Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January. 
Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 
1891, amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 1887, and in the 
case of -penal bye-laws the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449) by 
Notn. No, 1091 of 9th December 1891 with subsequent modifications sanc¬ 
tioned in Punjab Government Notns. Nos. 14, dated 3rd April 1902, and 
454, dated 4th September 1901. 

Phillaur taitsil, 

Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on the north 
bank of the Sutlej, between 80° 57' and 31° 18'N. and 75° 31' 
and 75° 58' E., with an area of 298 square miles. Its population 
was 192,860 in 1901 as against 189,578 in 1891. Its head¬ 
quarters are at the town of Phillaur (6,986), and it also contains 
the towns of Nitr Mahal (8,706) and the large village of Jandiala 
(6,620), with 222 other villages. The land revenue, including 
cesses, amounted, in 1902-03, to Rs 4,01,880. 

Phillaur town. 

Phillaur is a second class municipalty and Tahsil head¬ 
quarters (31° 1' N. and 75° 48' E.), situated on the right bank of the 
Sutlej, 27 miles south-east of Jullundur, on the Grand Trunk 
Road and North-Western Railway. Population, including Civil 
Lines (1901) 6,986, (3,851 males and 3,135 females). There are 
Police and Public Works Rest-houses furnished with crockery and 
kitchen utensils and a Railway Refreshment Room ; also a sarai 
and camping ground. 

Phillaur owes its origin to a Sanghera J at, Phiil, who called the 
town after himself, “ Phiilnagar.” Subsequently the Naru Rajputs, 
under Rae Shahr, whose territory extended from Mau to Selkiana, 
occupied it ; and when his son, Rae Rattan Pal abandoned Mau and 
settled at Phillaur, the Jats left. The Rajputs also, at some period 
unknown, deserted the place. The modern town dates from the time 
of Shah Jahan, at which time the site, then covered Avith ruins, was 
re-occupied, having been selected for the erection of a sarai on the 
Imperial line of road from Delhi to Lahore. (1> Of its earlier history- 
nothing of interest is recorded. On the rise of the Sikhs to power, 
the place was seized by one Sudh Singh, Kakarah, Avko made it the 
capital of a considerable estate. The family became extinct in 1807, 
and the place then fell into the hands of Ranjit Singh, avIio recog¬ 
nized its importance as a frontier town commanding the most 
frequented ferry of the Sutlej. 1 

Under his governor Mohkam Chand, a strong force of troops was 
usually stationed at Phillaur, and between 1809 and 1812 the sarai 
was converted into a fort by the addition of a fausse-braye ditch 
and bastions, as a reply to the British occupation of Ludhiana. The 

(1) A brass ssal was found on the paraie ground near the fort having on one side the 
inscription “Mahammad Bahadur Shahzada Bedir Bakhat, 1115, Aii Quli Khin fidwi 48." 
The ether tide i» plain. 
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architect is said to have been an Italian engineer, In 1846, when 
the Sikh garrison was withdrawn, Chaudhri Kutb-ud-dfn of Phillaur, 
father of Ghulam Nabi, the present zailddr, secured the keys of the fort, 
preserved it from plunder, and gave it up to Colonel Mackeson and 
Brigadier Wheeler when the British troops entered the Doab. (1) In 
the same year after the battle of Aliwal a British cantonment was 
formed in the neighbourhood of the fort which continued to be 
occupied by native troops until 1857, when the detachment stationed 
there mutinied. The fort itself became an important artillery 
arsenal and magazine. The cantonment was not re-occupied' after 
the Mutiny ; the houses are now used, some by Railway employes, 
one by missionaries of the Ludhiana Mission, as rest-houses and for 
other and various purposes. The artillery and magazine were 
withdrawn in 1868 from the fort and a detachment of Native Infantry 
left as garrison. In 1891 this was withdrawn and the fort was 
handed over to the Police Department; and it is now occupied by 
the Police Training School (opened 1st January 1892) and the 
Central Bureau of the Criminal Identification Department, both 
under a senior Police Officer. 

Near the Railway station are a Bdrohdari and Thdhardw'dra, 
erected by Diwtin Mohkam Chand and a Samddh containing his ashes; 
Ram Singh of Phillaur has a parwdna of Ranjft Singh, dated Sambafc 
1886, assigning Rs. 101 to his father Ghulab Singh for reading the 
Granth, a sum to certain Bairagis for lighting lamps at the tomb, 
with other minor grants. The land is still nmdfi to Ram Singh 
and the buildings are occupied by Siri Yaishnu Bairagis. Archi¬ 
tecturally they are quite insignificant. 

The bridge over the Sutlej was completed in 1870; it is 5,198 
feet long, made of iron girders resting on 46 brick piers. There is 
no foot bridge but ferry trains are run daily. 

Phillaur’s chief commercial importance is as a rimoer depot. 
The wood floated down the Sutlej and the Sirhind Canal is brought 
here by rail to be sold; that which comes down the Sutlej belongs 
to the Public Works Department and ann»al sales are held of the 
surplus stock. There is a grain market and a considerable trade 
in grain goes on, but there is little export by rail. Manufactures 
are confined to weaving, and the cloth made goes chiefly to Ludhiana. 

Phillaur, besides being headquarters of the Tahsil, contains a 
Thana, Munsiff’s Court, Post and Telegraph Office, Dispensary, Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School and several indigenous schools. It is also 
the winter headquarters of the Deputy Conservator, Bashahr Forest 
Division, and an important changing station on the North-Western 
Railway. A Sub-Registrar resides here. 


(1) See letter No. 70, dRted 10th February 1874, from D. G, Berkley, Esq., Deputy Com- 
minsiener, Jullandur, t® the Commissioner and Superintendent, Jullundur Dirieiou. The 
Ohaadhri was granted a pension of K«. 800 p«* annum for his serriees. 
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The municipal boundaries were -fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 273, 
dated 12tli April 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octroi 
limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Nofcn. No. 200, dated 2nd May 1894, 
and the schedule, prescribed by Norn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1879. Building 
bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th February 1891, amending 
p. 1216 of Part III of 17tb November J 887, and penal bye-laws by No. 53, 
dated 4th February 1893 and No. 453, dated 4th September 1901. 

Rahon. 

Rahon is a second class municipality (31° 4' N. and 76° 
8' E.) in the Nawashahr Tahsil situated 5 miles from Nawa¬ 
shahr on an unmetalled road- Population (1901) 8,651. (I) It is 
said to have been founded 2,000 years ago by Raja Raghab, who 
called it Raglmpur, by which name it is still called in correspondence 
by Pandits. After that it came into the possession of Gujars, who 
were driven out by the Mahtons, who in their turn succumbed 
to the Ghorewaha Rajputs, whose conquest of the country is put 
down as having occurred in the time of Shahab-ud-dm Ghorf. Their 
leader, Rana Rajpal, renamed the town “ Rahon,” after a certain 
lady called “ Raho.” In support of this derivation may be quoted 
the opinion entertained by some that, it is unlucky to speak of 
this town by its proper name, in the morning, when fasting. Till 
breakfast it is called “ Zanana-shahr,” or “ Woman-town.” In 
Akbar’s time Rahon was the capital of the Dardhak malidl , and 
gave its name to one of the two kmifa into which the rnahdl 
was divided. In Aurangzeb’s reign a brick fort was built here, 
the site of which is now partially occupied by the school and 
police station. The Rajputs of Rahon were Ohaudhrls and men 
of much influence during Muhammadan rule. In 1759 A. D. 
Rahon was seized by Tara Singh Ghaiba, the head of the Dalawala 
Confederacy, and remained in his possession till his death, when 
it was added to Ranj.it Singh’s dominions. It is evidently a very 
old town, and from its commanding situation on an eminence 
overlooking the low valley of the Sutlej, must have been a place 
of importance. It is .now gradually decaying, partly because the 
Rajputs no longer have the same means as formerly, and partly 
because it is off the line of rail and has no special trade or 
manufactures sufficiently important to enable it to compete -with 
places commercially more favourably situated, and partly on account 
of its unhealthiness, which seems due to the large marsh in the low 
lands ( thalla ,) just below the town. Fish are caught all the year 
round in this marsh, and wild fowl are abundant in the cold 
weather. Most of the houses are of burnt brick, but the wards of 
the Arains and Rawats are mostly built of sun-dried bricks. Many 
houses are deserted. The streets are steep, and have to be paved to 
prevent their being destroyed by the scour of rain-water. Several 
fairs take place in the year, the more important of which have been 
already noticed on p. 144. 

(U 4,669 m»le* and 4,082 female*, 
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Rahon contains a District ‘Board Rest-house furnished with 
crockery and kitchen utensils. There is also an encamping ground. 
Other Government buildings are tho Thana, Post Office, Dispensary 
and Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. There are the old tanks here 
of Surajkund and Panj-tirth, to the former of which an old Hindu 
temple is attached. There is also a modern tank adjoining the tombs 
(smnddhs) of Tara Singh Ghaiba and his brave widow, which was 
constructed by his son Jhanda Singh. Thei’e is also an old sarai , 
said to have been built in the reign of Shah Jahan (1627-58). There 
are 39 mosques and 24 temples- 

Trade consists mostly in the export of saccharine produce, but is 
declining. There used to be many manufactories of drained sugar. 
As elsewhere in the district, however, imported refined sugar is 
taking the place of the local product, and the produce of the sugar¬ 
cane fields is more generally manufactured into gur by the cultiva¬ 
tors themselves instead of being made over to the Khatri traders 
for conversion into refined sugar. Gota, narrow imitation gold 
and silver ribbon, is largely woven, and coarse country cloth is 
extensively made and exported to the upper Punjab, and even Kabul. 
Ghdtt, a fine glazed cotton longcloth, used to be a staple article of 
Rsihon manufacture, but is scarcely made at all now. The chief 
townspeople are Rajputs and Khatris, and the two tribes are on 
very bad terms with each other. Their animosity occasionally shows 
itself in cow-killing and similar offences. The hereditary Kamingos 
here were Gobi Khatris. 

TI 10 municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 273, 
dated 12th April 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 857-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. Ill, dated 16tli March 
1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st July 1879, 
was revised in 1884 and 1889 (Notn. Nos. 47 and 46, dated 22nd January 
and 12th January). Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, 
dated 7th February 1891, amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 
1887, and penal bye-laws by No. 19, dated 16tli January 1892. In the case 
of the latter the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449). 

Owing to the decline in trade and population the municipal finances at 
R4hon are in an embarassed condition. The town is distinctly a decaying one. 

Rijeka Kai-an. 

Rurlca Kalan is a large village (31° 7' N. and 75° 42 / E-) 
situated in the interior of the Phillaur Tahsil. Population (1901) 
6,034. It has an insignificant trade in sugar, and is otherwise 
unimportant. It possesses a primary school and there are three 
indigenous schools. Rurka Kalan had a municipality till the year 
1874. Jandiala, Bilga and Rurka Kalan have- an evil reputation 
for female infanticide. 

Shahkot. 

Shahkot is a village in the west of Nakodar Tahsil, and head¬ 
quarters of a police station. It derives ifs naihe from the fact of 
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having been founded by a Saiyad (or Shah). An important branch 
of the Dalawala Confederacy .took possession of it n Sikh times and 
built a mud fort. The family is still represented at Shahkot, and 
possesses revenue-free grants. 

Taiwan. 

Taiwan is a village in Phillaur Tahsil built on the uplands of 
the Sutlej. Population (1901) 5,834. Formerly the town was situated 
in the lowlands, and was destroyed by the river. According to 
popular tradition, it was held originally by Afghans, who where expell¬ 
ed by Manj Rajputs urnkr Rn# ImtA, or R io Jit, who came from the 
other side of the Sutlej, and* was given the Taiwan territory for 
good service done to the Emperor Babsr. The Manj Rajputs appear 
to have exercised authority over a considerable tract of country till 
the downfall of the Mughal Empire, when Baghel Singh, of the 
Krora Singliia Confederacy, occupied Taiwan and built a fort there. 
What he and other Sikh Chiefs left the Rajput has taken, under his 
successors, by the Sindhunvrala Sirdars, and the Rajput Chaudhrfs 
were quite despoiled till the time of Sheikh lmam-ud-din who, it is 
'said, gave them Rs. 1,000 a year, in token of their proprietary 
right. They now receive live per cent, as seigniorage on the revenue 
of Taiwan. The houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade and 
manufactures are of no importance. 

The pilgrimage to the shrine of Vk Banohi starts here. 
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Weights and Measures. 


Graiii is bought and sold by weight. When an agriculturist speaks 
of a ser, he always means the local weight of that name, which is just 
two-fifths of the standard or pakka ser, and is consequently almost equal 
to ‘84 of a pound. The usual sub-divisions of the ser, viz., the chittdnk, 
adhpdo, puo, ddh ser (-Ag-, and -A ser), as well as the multiples, panjsiri, 
dhari , dhaun, and man (5, 10, 20 and 40 sers} are recognized. Agricul¬ 
turists, among themselves, if the quantity of grain is large, employ an 
earthen measure, called mep, of a capacity varying from 24 to 36 standard 
stirs. For maize still in the cob a basket, called tokra, and made of twigs, 
is often used. It will hold from 40 to 48 standard sers. Broken straw 
is measured by the tangar, a rope-net, with large meshes, about 5j feet 
square, and containing about 48 standard sers. Gharri straw is measured 
by a rope, which is called rassa or dhu, and is usually 101 feet long. As 
much as this rope will encircle weighs approximately 72 standard stirs. A 
head-load of charri or other straw, which is as much as both arms can 
grasp, is called bhari. Maize stalks are often tied up in bundles, puli, 
weighing about 4 standard sers. Sugarcane juice is measured by the jori,* 
which consists of two earthen pots, matti, each containing about 24 to 36 
standard sers. In the bazaars the English yard of 36 inches is in use. 
But among the villagers, the AkiiU yard ( ga-z ) still prevails. It consists of 
girah , each of three finger breadths ( ungal ), and is about one-sixteenth longer 
than the English yard. In other cases the standard of height and length 
are the hath, and karam. The hath is as long as from the elbow to the tip 
of the middle finger, or about 18 inches, and the karam is a double pace. 
The square measures of area are these : — 

8 karams square ... ... ... — 1 maria. 

20 rnarlas ... ... ... = l kanal. 

8 kauals ... ... ... = 1 ghurnao. 

In the Settlement measurements, the karam has been taken as 57-£ 
inches long, which makes the ghunuio and kanal, respectively, -759 and 
•095 of an acre, and the maria, 22 96 square yards. In Appendix VIII 
tables are given showing the conversions of ghumdos and bigahs (the unit 
used at the Regular Settlement) into acres and vice versa. 


Measure— 

Grain. 


Straw. 


Caue-juice. 

Cloth. 


Height and 
length, and 
area. 


Measures of length. 


Measures of capacity. 


57| inches make ... 1 karam. 

Measures of area, System No. 1. 


5 rupees mako 
16 ohhatanks mako 
40 sers make 


1 chittank. 
I ser. 

1 maund. 


1 square karam makes ... I sarsai. 

9 sarsais make ... 1 maria. 

20 marlas make ... 1 kanal. 

8 Sanals mako ... 1 gbumao. 

Measures of area, System No. 2. 

1 square gatha makes ... 1 biswansi. 

20 biswansis make ... 1 biswa. j 

20 biswas make ... 1 bigha. 


Measures of weight. 


8 grains of khash- 
khash make 
8 grains of rice make 
8 rattia mako 
12 mashas mako 


1 grain of rice. 
1 ratti. 

I mash a. 

1 tola. 


* A Jog is the same as Jori but also means 2 pairs of bullocks at the cane-mills. 
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Specimens op wise saws and pi; oyer dial philosophy op the 
Jullundur District. 


Collected by Mr. W. E. Purser, i.c.s. 


Merits of Various Soils. 

Note.—I giro these verses as given to me. It is clear some of thorn are corrupted, the 
translation of one or two seems doubtful. W. K. Purser. 

1. Blion nidin te dhan gden te ra’aiyat Rain. 

Nidin land and among cattle cows, and cultivators Rdins. 

This saying means that, among soils nidin (highly manured land) is 
desirable among cattle, cows, and among tenants, Ardius. In ono version a 
house in the middle of the village takes the place of cows. 

2. Nidin, Gasrd zdt sidni ; 

Tibba, Bakar bahut namdni; 

Kdli, Kalar khasmdn khdni ; 

Rohi, Betli dp godni. 

Manured land and Gasra are good (lit. of a clover nature) ; 
Tibba and Rakar are very bad ; 

Kali and Kalar destroy (devour) the owners ; 

Rohi andRetli are good (pleasing). 

3. Bhon Rohi ; talwdr sarohi ; maihn loin. 

Rohi land, a Sarohi sword ; a buffalo of a reddish-brown 
colour are good. 

4. Maihn lohi j zamin Rohi; 

Bail naira ; Jat Kbaira ; 

Kaprd loi; na khumb hoi. 

A reddish-brown buffaloe ; Bold land ; 

A bullock with one horn turned up, the other down; a 
Khaira Jat; 

As'clothing a blanket, for there will be no need of the boiler 
for it. 

The things mentioned are good. What is excellent in a loi is that it 
is never washed and so never goes into the washing-boiler. 

5. Jat Khaira ; bail naira ; 

Dhan gai; ra’aiyat Ardin ; 

Minh loi ; zamin Rohi ; 

A Khaira Jat, a bullock with one horn turned up and the 
other down. 

Among cattle, a cow, cultivators, Ardins ; 

In rain a blanket; Rohi land. 

All these are good and desirable. 

6. Mainh lohi ; zamin Rohi ; 

Retd bdhdn ; bail saldhdn ; 

Minan lagdn te thutha dahdn. 

A reddish brown buffalo and Rohi land are good ; 

Cultivating Reta and praising a bullock are bad ; 

To weigh and hold a platter forward for alms. 
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Lines 1 and 2 present contrasts. Line 3 shows the result of doing 
what is described in line 2, i.e., when you come to weigh the produce of 
your husbandry the result is so poor, that you are driven to hold out a 
platter for alms. Praising a bullock means contenting yourself with 
praising it and not working it. 

7. Rohi bhon; saput ghar ; ghar satwanti n£ir ; 

Turidn ute ckarhnd,; chdre surg sansar. 

Rohi land ; a good son in the house ; in the house an obedi* 
eat wife ; 

To ride horses ; these four make heaven of earth. 

This eaying is the complement of the next. 

8. Kalar khet; kaput ghar ; ghar kulahni ndr 

Turidn age chalnd ; chdre nark sansiir. 

A saline field ; a bad son in the house ; in the house a bad 
tempered wife ; 

To go before horses (i.e., do running footman) ; these four 
make hell of earth. 

This saying is the complement of the one nest above. 

9. Kalar khet ; hal ukhru ; dhagge, bah bah jiin ; 

Ndr kulahni ; kaur g&n ; sabi shekhi&n wisar jdn. 

A saline field ; a plough that does not penetrate the ground ; 

bullocks that keep lying down whan working; 

A quarrelsome woman ; a bad tempered cow ; all laudations 
are forgotten. 

The man who has the things mentioned has nothing to brag about. 

10. Kalar khet; nakdbil put ; ghar kulahni nar ; 

Pare pdad, to bln hdrobdr, 

A saline field ; a worthless son ; a bad-tempered wife in the 
house ; 

If the winning-throw on the dice falls, it is still all loss, when 
these exist, 

11. Kalar kheti ; basinwin kheti ; 

Howe karmd seti. 

A saline field ; cultivating (or a crop) on the boundary ; 

If there is any return, it will be by fata (good luck). 

12. Kalar kheti ; kbuh basima ; rnurakh bij ganwdl ; 

Je nar ndr begdni sewin, usou ’akl na kdi. 

Cultivating saline soil ; and at a well on the border ; the 
fool wasted his seed. 

The man who loves a strange woman, he has no sense. 

13. Gilli, goha ; sukkhi, lohd. 

Wet, cow dung ; dry, iron. 

Rarri soil is always bad ; wheu wet, it is as soft as cowdung, aud 
when dry, as hard as iron, and in both cases difficult to work. 

14. Harri bhon nikhdudi ; pdni dendidn jal jal jdndi; 

Na minh pawe ta khasm&u nun khdndi. 

Karri land is bad ; white they are irrigating, it dries up ; 

If rain does not fall, it devours (ruins) its owners. 

15. Rab4 meri mdru kheti ligi aur gundhdn ; 

Hon 4i, karnlane lagi ; kisnrin kuk sundwdu. 

Oh, God, my unirrigated crop has dried up on account of my 
sins. 
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It was just, ripening when it began to wither ; to whom shall I 
cry i if not to you ! 

16. Bhon tibba ; dlmp pai te tapdA jAe, mlnh pAwe te liblia; 

Jad tibba wille, bAhunde, oh razf rAzi jonde ; 

Bhar bhar muthian bij pAon do. 

Jad tibba wadhan jAoude, oh kiinjwAngan kurlAonde ; 

Bhar bhar muthiAn, kliili urAonde ; 

Oh khAli gharau nnn Aonda. 

Tibba (sandy) land ; when there is sunshine it burns ; 

If there is rain ; it is toft and sticky. 

When the owners of Tibba plough, they are delighted ; 

They scatter seed in handfuls. 

When the owners of Tibba come to reap, they cry like 
cranes ; 

They throw handfuls of dust (into the air). 

They go home empty-handed ! 

17. Kalar khfih ; basinwin khoti 

Kadi nA boon bati di tenti. 

A brackish well ; cultivation on the boundary ; 

32 will never become 33. 

The produce of a brackish well aud of fields on the boundary is 
so small that, there will not be even a profit equal to the difference between 
32 and 33. 

18. Kalar kluih ; basfma kheti. 

Jan tole, tan man de tenth 
A brackish well ; cultivation on the boundary ; 

When you weigh the product, then, in place of a man 
(40 sersj, you get 33 sers. 

19. JisdA chale kbAl, uskoki karegA kAl ! 

What cau famine do to him who has an irrigating chi nnel ! 
Shows the advantage of irrigated land as beiug secure against drought. 

The Sdmmek Rains, 

20. HAr mahina barkha hof, 

Bali ghar nA rabndA koi ; 

SAwani sAri ]Andi bob 

If there is rain iu the month of HAr, 

No ploughman stops at home j 
All the autumn crop is sown. 

HAr extends from the middle of June to middle of July. 

21. “ HAr anheri asbtrai badlou nikle chAad.” 

Dak khe ; “ Sun, Bhadlf, gadhe nA khAwan an ! ” 

,f If ou tho 8th day of the dark half of HAr the moon 
comes out from behind the clouds. ” 

Dak says : “ Listen, Bhadli, the asses won’t eat the grain ! ” 
There will be such au abundance of grain that even asses will have 
more than they can eat. Dak is supposed to be a wise man of former 
days, and Bhudli was his wife. Usually for them we have Bhat and 
Bhatni, the bard aud female bard. In Rohtak, Saide and Badhirtako their 
places. Saide was a Pandit, and Badhli a Chuhra (?) woman who waited 
on him. Dak is probably from Dakaut the nano of a Brahmin sub¬ 
division. 

22, SAwan mahine barkhA Ingi; 

KamAdi uchchi ho ho phabbi; 
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Loki makki bijan lagi. 

It began to rain in Sdwan ; 

The sugarcane grew tall and looked well ; 

The people began to sow maize. 

23. Sdwan wagge purd, oh bhi burd ; 

Jat bajdwe turd, oh bhi burd ; 

Brdhman bhane chhurd, oh bhi burd. 

In Sdwan if the east wind blows, that, too, is bad j 

If a Jat plays on a pipe, that, too, is bad ; 

If a Brahman binds on a knife, that, too, is bad. 

The east wind in Sdwan is said to cause the disease tela; a Jat who 
takestoplaying on a pipe gives up working ; and a Brahman ought to 
respect animal life and not act like a butcher. 

24. u Je sir bhijje Karfedd, Singhe bhijje pith, ” 

Bhat kahe : “ Sun, Bhatni, samd lage sar bhikh ! ” 

“ If the beginning is wet of Sdwan (Kark), if of Bhddon 

(Singhe) the end is wet.” 

The Bard says : “ Hark, female bard, the harvest will be very 
good ! ” 

This saying is common all over the district with variations, 

Thus in Nakodar instead of Bhat arid Bhatni, we have Dak and 
Bhaclli, In Phillaur, the first line begins “ eharhde bhijje Kakar ; ” 
and in Nawashahr, the second line begins “ keha puchhe jotishi ” (what 
need to enquire of the astrologer). Bhddon is the month from the mid¬ 
dle of August to middle of September. See next verse. 

25. “ Je sir bhijje Karkdd Singh tahdyd jd,” 

Bhat kahe : “ Sun, Bhatni, chuliydn nir bikd ! ” 

" If the beginning of Sdwan is wet, and Bhddon is dry 
(thirsty), ” 

The bard says : Hark, female bard, water will sell by 
handfuls !” 

Chuliydn means here as much as will go in the hollow of the hand. 
Nir means water. See preceding couplet. 

26. Do pakke, tdn bdrdn pakko ; 

Do kachehe, tdn bdrdn kachehe. 

If two are perfect, then twelve are perfect; 

If two are imperfect, then twelve aro imperfect. 

This is a common saving. It implies that if the two rainy months, 
Sdwan and Bhddon are favourable, the whole year will be favourable; and 
if bad, the year will be bad. 

27. Sdwan gayd sukhd, te Bhddon kiti dayd ; 

Sono dd ghardondi si, rupe dd bhi gayd. 

Sdwan passed without rain, and Bhddon showed favour (rained); 

Of gold we had hoped to have ornaments made ; instead of this even 
the ornaments of silver were lost (had to be parted with). 

In Phillaur this couplet is giveu somewhat differently. The first line 
Sdwan, Bhddon sun gayd, Asiih kiti dayd ; ” and this is more likely to 
be correct, for Asuh is the month after Bhddon, and extends from the 
middle of September to the middle of October; and the popular saying is 
that, Sawan is the King, and Bhddon the Wazir or Prime Minister, 
and that if one or other is good, the country will get on pretty well ; but 
if both are bad it will be ruined. But "Bhddon showed favour ” may be 
ironical. 
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28. Sdwan sun, Bhddon khushk, sath kb^li khdli tdt 

Je karsdn chdhe, bfna doudd hath, 

If Sdwan is rainless and Bhddon dry, the stalk is empty, 
empty is the pod ; 

If the cultivator wished, ho would not get back the seed 
sown even. 

29. Bhddon minh na pid. 

Tela lag kamddi gid. 

Rain did not fall in Bhddon ; 

Tela attacked the sugarcane. 

Tela is a disease caused by an insect. It attacks other crops besides 
sugarcane, and is populaily supposed to be due to want of sufficient rain. 

30. Atham dd chalkorid. 

Anhondd bddal ghorid. 

If thero is lightning at sunset. 

Even if there are no clouds, the sky will become overcast. 

31. Tftar khambi badli ; ran maldi khd ; 

Oh barse, oh udle—khdli mul ua ja. 

If the clouds are Wee. partridge-wings ; if a woman eats cream; 
The former will rain, the latter will go to the had— this sign 
is never empty (never fails). 

This saying is current over great part of India. In Phillaur, the first 
line is given thus: Pachhon wage san lad (if the west wind blows with 
clouds), and the second line ends kadi nn birthdja (never fails). 

32. Titar khambi pae ; 

Pdhdd puchhen kiuu gao ? 

The clouds were like partridge-wings ; 

Why did you go to ask the Brahman if it would rain. 

It was bo certain to rain that there was no need to enquire. 

33. <: Shukr uthe badli, rahe Sanichar chhd,” 

Bhat kahe : “ Sun, Bhatnl, barse bdj na ja ! ” 

“ If clouds rise on Friday, and shade remains on Saturday ” 
(i.e ., if Saturday remains cloudy). 

The bard says : “ Hark, female bard, it won’t pass without 
rainiug ! ” 

In Nakodar as usual, Dak and Bhadli take the place of Bhat and Bhatni. 
Chhd may also mean “ spread out,” and refer to the clouds. 

34. Minh paindidn, kdl nalnn ; 

Sidnidn baittiidn, wigdr uahiu. 

If raiu falls, there is no famine ; 

If wise experienced meu sit in council , no injury occurs. 

31 [a) Utn, jawdndn, bakri, eliauthd gdriribdn ! 

Chdre minh na mangde, bhdwen ujar jde jahdn ! 

The camel, the camel-thorn, the goat, and fourthly the carter; 
These four do not want rain, even if the world be ruined for 
want of it. 

35. Jangal minh pardhond; dhar minhwich pahdr ; 

Awan jdwan Manjki ; Dono hai wichkdr. 

In the Jaugal country rain is a guest; the home of rain is in 
the hills; 

When it (rain) is going and coming, the Manjki gels rain ; the 
Dona is in between. 
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Id the Jangal country rain is rare. It is common in the hills. The 
Manjki and Dona occupy intermediate positions. The JaDgal is a tract of 
country chiefly in Firozpur and Patiala to the south of the Sutlej. The 
Dona is the west of the Jullundur and Nakodar tahsils ; the Manjki is 
the west of the Phillaur Takisil and north-east of Nakodar. 

Winter Rains. 

36. Minli pia sidl, kade na hosi kal. 

If rain falls in tho winter, there will be no famine. 

37. Minh pid Diwdli, jehd phusi, jehd bdli. 

Jam pawe sdri ; bowegi eewdu wdli. 

If it rains at the Diwdli, the sluggard and the ploughman 
are equal. 

The whole crop will germinate ; but that will be really 
superior that has been well ploughed. 

Rain is so favourable at this time that, it is of little importance what 
exertion one makes, little or much, and yet good cultivation does not go 
unrewarded. 

The Diwdli festival occurs on the day of the new moon of Katlk. 

The first line of this couplet is common everywhere with slight varia¬ 
tions, but only Jullundur gives the second line. 

38. Katak kinid, sau din ginid. 

If there is rain in Katak, countone hundred days. 

If there is rain in Katak (Katik), no rain need be expected for one 
hundred days. 

39. Katak dhundo mengla bhuli pbire gamvdr ; 

Katak nun Sdwan kare, je blidvvo Kartdr. 

The foolish villager goes about seeking raiu in Katak ; 

If God pleases, he can make Katak Sdwan (i.e , turn tho dry 
month Katak into the rainy month Sawan). 

This is a common saying in various forms. The Montgomery version is 
the fullest:— 

“ Bhuli pbire ganwdr jo Kattion mdnge mengld,” says one 
contemptuously ; to whom replies another : 

Bhul iphire ganwdr jo bare bandhe Rab de : 

Je bhawe Kartar, td Kattian Sawan chdh karo. 

The second line means—The foolish villager goes about shutting up 
the doors of God. 

40. Je minh na pae Lohri, Hdri howegi thori. 

If it does not rain at the Lohri, the spring harvest will be 
poor. 

The Lohri festival occurs about January 11th (Mdgli 1st). 

41. Barse Phagan, dun cbauaggan. 

If it rains in Phagan, twofold will become fourfold. 

Phagan is the month extending from the middle of February to the 
middle of March. 

42. Minh pia Chet, na ghar nakhet. 

If rain falls in Chet, it isofuse neither to the house nor field. 

Refers to end of Chet (Middle of March to middle of April). 

Nawashahr has Buthd Chet, na khal na hhet, where hhal is a hole in 
which buffaloes wallow. Nakodar gives Jeth (middle of May to middle of 
June) for Chet, and this is more sensible, perhaps Phillaur gives “ Warid 
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Chet, na mewe khal na khet.” If it raiiis in Chet, neither the threshing 
floor nor the field will hold the crops, they will be so abundant. If seems a 
case of doctors differing, 

43. Minh pid Chet, kanak sawdi khet. 

If rain falls in Chet, wheat increases by one-fourth in the 
field. 

Refers to beginning of Chet. 

44. Minh pid pichhdri, Hari howe man'. 

Biji Poh, td hathiu khoh. 

If rain falls late, the spring harvest will be bad. 

If wheat is sown in Poh, pluck it up with the hands. 

The produce will be so small, there will be no neod of a sickle. 

45. Poh pahola jar kare, Saw an kare u jdr ; 

“ Kantd, dkagge beehle, bagi pahola wd ! 

In Poh the south wind causes clouds, in Sawan it causes ruin, 
“ Oh, husband, sell your bullocks, the south wind has begun 
to blow ! ” 

Poh extends from the middle of Decembor to the middle of January. 
Frost in its Relation to Agriculture. 

46. Kanak kamddi, sarson Maghar tan Phagan sardi in lire jar son; 

Barish pawe tan ralio bahdl, nahin tdn malik nun kare 
kangdi. 

From Maghar to Phagan excessive cold destroys from the root 
wheat, sugarcane and rape-seed ; 

If rain falls, they remain safe, if not the owner is reduced to 
poverty. 

Maghar extends from middle of November to middle of December. 
Phagan must mean up to the month of Phagan, as there is no cold in 
Phagan itself. 

47. Kamddi nun jau pai gayd paid, Sdhdn kadh by a dawald ; 

Jat jdke maugdd. bald, Kliatri karrld tdlbitala. 

"When frost has attacked the sugarcane, the money-lenders 
booome bankrupt (i.e. } refuso advances) ; 

The Jat goes and wants to borrow tlio revonue, the Khatri 
(mouey-lender) keeps putting him off. 

48. Dhund pai sidl, tdn mdrd painda mdl; 

Kungi lagdi kanakdn ndl; kheti kade na howe bahdl. 

If there is a fog in tho winter, the cane-juice is bad ; 

Rust attacks the wheat ; the crop will never remain sound. 
Sun in its relation to agriculture. 

49. Rdh rahe, tan gdh gaho. 

Travelling ceases and threshing begins. 

That is, when the hot sunshine of Jeth (middle of May to middle of 
June) begins. 

50. Bhddon in dry d, Jat fakir. 

When the sunshine of Bhddon strikes, the Jat becomes a fakir. 
The sunshine is so strong, and oausos so much distress that even the 
Jat ceases to work. 

51. Dhupdn lagan, tdn, kanakdn pakkan. 

When sunshine falls on it, wheat ripens. 



Jullundus Dist.] Necessity for repeated ploughing. [ Appejjdix B. 

52. Jeth mahinen pauudi dhup ; 

J4ndi munjr&n, lio kam4di suk. 

In the month of Jeth sunshine falls ; 

The sugarcane becomes dry like the sheathing leaves of 
sarr grass. 

53. At na bhald. mengla, at na bhali dhup ; 

At na bhald bolna, at na bhali chup. 

Too much rain is not good, too much sunshine is not good ; 

It is not good to talk too much, it is not good to be too silent. 

54. Lage Mekbj hari na dekh. 

When the sun is ia the Ram, you won’t see anything green. 
The crops are off the ground and everything is burnt up. 

55. S&wan lore mengl4 ; Dhobi lore dhup ; 

Bhat&n lore bolnd ; Sahdb4n lore chup. 

In S4wan rain is wanted j the washerman wants sunshine ; 

It is necessary for bards to talk, and for devotees to remain 
silent. 

56. Dhup pare, to phalla phalle. 

If there is sunshine, then one threshing-frame should become 
several threshing-frames. 

Work should go on vigorously. 

57- Dhup changer! Asu, Kutte ; 

Iho mahine dhup de change kheti min, 

Jiun S4wan minh bhalera, ih dhup bhaleri hun. 

Sunshine is good in Asu and Katik ; 

These months, if sunshiny, are good for the crops : 

As in Siiwan rain is good, so the sunshine is good now. 
Necessity fob repeated ploughing. 

58. Sathin sewin g&jr&n, sau sewin karnM ; 

Jiun jiun wtihiye kanak nun, tlun tiun 4we sawdd. 

Sixty ploughings for carrots, one hundred ploughing# for 
BUgarcane ; 

According to the extent you plough wheat, is the profit. 
(Sawad means relish, taste). 

59. Sau sewin, t&n ik sohfiga, 

A hundred ploughings and one rolling. 

One rolling of the ground goes to a hundred ploughings. 

60. Kismat Mre, wak na hare. 

If fortune abandons you , do not abandon cultivation. 

61. Jal ki miri ho, y& hal ki (m4ri ? ) ho. 

Successful farming depends either on rain or the plough 
(i. repeated ploughings). 

62. Buhw4n na bahl&n batte ; mabian khal rahi4n ; 

Kant na puchhl b4t—tine aiun rahi&n. . 

If the fields are not ploughed at the proper time ; if the 
buffaloes remain in the wallowing pits j 
If the husband has not taken tho opinion of his vnfe—tdi 
three remain so (t. e., useless). 

63. Watte bhon na w4hi4n ; usbir na chbirian ; 

B41i bndh na sikhi4n—tinon khur gal&n. 

If they do not plough land when it is just properly damp : it 
they do not turn out cattle to graze in the morning ; 

If they do not teach a boy wisdom—all three are lost. 
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64. Sifil aonan, B&r cMndi, S&wan s4nwin. 

In the cold weather golden, in H&r of silver, in S&wan equal. 
Ploughing in the cold weather results in splendid crops ; ploughing 
in HAr gives good crops ; ploughing in Siiwnn gives back just the seed sown. 

Man using. 

65. P4 ruri, kha churf : 

Pfiwe dher, waddhe dher. 

Put down manure, eat churl : 

If he puts down a heap of manure, he will reap a great 
quantity of the crops sown. 

Churl consists of crumbled bread, sugar and clarified butter, and 
stands for good cheer, which one can enjoy if one manures one’s crop. 

66. Kanak, kamhdi, challidn te hor kheti kul, 

Kiiri bfijh na liundisin : tun na j4in bhul. 

Wheat, sugarcane and maize, and every other orop, 

Come to nothing without manure : don’t forget this, 

67. Dher rnfLin, pan! dhhin ; 

Jitnd, pden, ntnd khdeu. 

Manure in the manured held, water in rice ; 

The more one puts, the more one gains. 

68. Kurd, changd, khetiu.ii, jiiin ddmian nu glieo ; 

Nd.1 kuro de khetidn howaa ek te do. 

Manure is good for the crops as clarified butter for human 
beings ; 

With manure crops become one and two (i.e., are doubled). 

Sowing and selection or seed. 

69. Kanak, karnddi sangni, tan win, tanvvin kangni. 

Sow wheat and sugarcano close together, kangni scattered. 

70. Kanak, kainddi sangni, dang-o-ddng kapdh ; 

Lef di bukkal marks, chhalhin wich di jit ! 

Sow wheat and sugarcane close together, cotton at the dis¬ 
tance of a staff from hush to hush. 

Having wrapped your quilt round you, go through maize. 

The maize is to be so wn so far apart, that the stalks will not be touched 
when you walk through them wrapped up in your quilt. This rule is here 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, as maize is sown 
thick. Another version gives the first liue thus 

Dad charappe kangni, tuit-o-but kapah. 

Sow kangni as far apart, each plant from the other, as a frog 
jumps, cotton in bushes (i. e,, apart). 

Kangni is hardly gro-wn hers at all so probably this couplet is a per¬ 
version of the ono last preceding. 

71. Katik di ddli, Maghar di pdli, 

Bijen Poh, tdn hathen khob. 

Sowing in Katik, attending to the crop in Maghar, give good 
remits. 

Let them sow in Poh, and pluck up by hand. 

If sowing is delayed till Poh, the produce is scanty that it need not 
be reaped as usual, but may be plucked up by hand. 

72. Katik Jat nun pai biyahl; 

Moi mfi bharoli pai. 

In Katik the Jat had to sow ; 

He put his dead mother into the earthen receptaole for grain. 
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He was 00 busy he had not time to barn her as was proper. 

73. Bijia na wfihid.; gharatn palla dfihifi. 

He neither sowed nor ploughed; he immediately put down 
his sheet. 

Spoken of a lazy agriculturist. He does nothing, and yet expects 
his sheet to be filled with grain. 

74. Jo charhde Katik Httri tfijen, gharen anfij n&n mewen ; 

Te Maghar Fob raldwan jabre, bliaire ! pallion hfild dewen. 

If at the beginning of Katik they sow the spring crop, the 
houses will not hold the grain (i.e., that will be produced, 
it will be so abundant) : 

And they who sow in Maghar and Poh, worthless ones ! they 
will pay the revenue out of their own pocket (i.e., not out 
of the crop, it will be so poor). 

75. AgetA jar, pachheti sathri. 

One plant sown early is as good as an armful sown late. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Harvesting. 

76. Mangal dAti, Budh bldi. 

Tuesday the sickle, Wednesday sowing. 

Reaping should begin on Tuesday and sowing on Wednesday. 

77. Lagi Hdri, dekh kar garb gayd karsdn. 

Jhakar jh&njion je bache ghar dwe tdn jdn ! 

The spring crop formed ; seeing it the cultivator got puffed 

up - ShlsSik 

If it escapes the dust-storms and gets home, thou be certain 
of it ! 

One must not count one’s chickens before they are hatched. Jullundur 
has,— 

Pakki kheti dekh ke kiun bhulti karstln ! 

Jhakar jhola, wfi, andheri, gtiar £we ttln jsin ! 

In Naw&shahr the couplet runs thus,— 

Jamin kheti dekh ke, garb kitA karsfin ; 

Jhakar jhola bahut hai, ghar fiwe tA jAn 1 

Jhakar jhola and Jhakar jhanji means a storm, tea is wind, and andheri a 
dust-storm. 

Plough Cattle. 

78. Mahgat puchhe ptLlifin ; “ Mdlik khfiwan yfi h£lffin ? ” 

The Mahgat asks the cow-boys : “ Shall I devour my master 
or the ploughmen ? ” 

A Mahgat is a bullock with a knotted tail. Its nefarious character 
is shown by the question. 

7Sf. DhfingtL howe pir, sfii deiye 1 

If the Dhungfl is on the other side of a river, give the 
earnest-money on this side ! 

A Dhuvga is a bullock with peculiarly curved horns. It is considered 
so excellent that it may he biought without near inspection. Another 
version has Jhunga, for Dhunga. The meaning is the same. 

80. Ekput, naputti; dobalde jog natuti. 

One son, sonles3 ; a yoke of two bullocks is bad. 
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A woman who has only one son is as if she had none. A yoke of two 
bullocks is weak. There ought to be three, so that one may rest while 
two work. For naluti one version has nakutti with the same meaning. 

81. Sandhe nun gflh, mard nun chakki, aurat uun rah. 

Threshing for a male buffalo, grinding (lit-, the mill) for a 
man, and travelling for a woman. 

These are all unsuitable. 

82. Saude sri-r na jsfne, t&n donde khire hihAjo ! 

If one is not acquainted with the art of dealing, let him buy 
cattle with two teeth or milk-teeth. 

He is less likely to be cheated if he buys young cattle than if he buys 
old animals. 

83. Saude sdr na j4ne, t&n ruttaridn pahehfime ! 

If one is not- acquainted with the art of dealing, let him 
recognize the seasons. 

He ought to know at what seasons things are cheap and when dear. 

84. Kaile, Kapl« hath n4 p4en, do koh agede j4en ! 

Go two koss further on, but don’t touch Kaple or Kaile 
bullocks. 

Don’t grudge some more trouble, but have nothing to say to such 
bullocks. A Kaila is said to be a red bullock with red eyes and white hair 
about the eyes. A Kapla is a black bullock. The Dictionary says kaila 
is grey. 

85. Rajid mainhdn na chald& hal ; 

Raji4 Jat machdwe kal; 

Raji mainh na kh4wo khal ; 

Raji4 Khatri j4wo tal ; 

Rajid Brahmin paindtl gal. 

A male-buffalo, if in too good condition, will not plough ; 

A Jat, ton well off, makes an uproar ; 

A female-buffalo, if iu too good condition, won’t eat her 
oil-cake ; 

A Khatri well-off yields in a dispute ; 

A Brahmin, if well-off, takes you by the throat. 

86. Kheti niknin motion, kheti baldd-n jhotian. 

His cultivation is successful who has in his family many, little 
and big ; his cultivation is successful who has many bullocks 
and buffaloes. 

87. Bahld merit khara, sulag ! 

Pura paigid, chugde wag ; 

Rhn lad&a, t;in jh4rin khahe ; 

Lffn laddn, t4n p4ni bahe ; 

Mahsul bhaniln, te bark&n d4he— 

Ohdd, mul tiakal kahe ! 

My bullock with a white mark on its forehead in excellent 
and goes admirably in to the yoke 1 
Grazing with the herd, it got a sore on its neck ; 

If I load it with cotton, it rubs against the bushes : 

If I load it with salt, it sits down in the water ; 

If I avoid the octroi, it begins to bellow aloud— 

Let a third party tell its price ! 

The beginning is ironioal. The meaning ia that a bullock with a 
white mark in the forehead is worthless. 
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88. Land4 dhaggd khard ar^we ; sandh ardwe banhi; 

Begone put, jo vich babble, bhar bhar plndd channi ; 

KamMi hor bij&le ranne ! 

My tailless bullock stands and bellows ; my buffalo is tied 
up and bellows ; 

The stranger’s son whom I Lave put at the sugar-mill, is 
drinking the juice in cupfuls ; 

Oh wife, have more sugarcane sown ! 

This means that his cattle are starving and strangers are devouring 
his substance, so what benefit does he get from his crop. The last line 
is irouical. 


Milch cattle. 

89. Mahs lohi, dihi salohi. 

A buffalo of a reddish-brown colour and a good daughter arc 
good things. 

90. Donon lai na bhul tun, ghori, mainh snrang, 

Jiun jiun bon pur&ni&n, tiun tiun kholan rang. 

Dou’t forget when you buy both a mare and buffalo of a 
chestnut colour. 

The older they grow, the more they will exhibit their good 
qualities. 

91. Mainh p&nje, gbar d,nje ; g&u tije, Dum&n dije. 

When the buffalo has hor fifth calf, take her home ; when a 
cow has her third calf, give her to the Bum. 

A buffalo does not give milk well with her earlier calves, so one 
should not buy a buffalo till later on. A cow gives milk best with her 
first and second calves. Afterwards she is fit only to be given away. Dfim 
is the samo as Mir&sl, the village genealogist. 

92. Singfo&nki mainh sohe, lean bdmki ghori&; 

Much biinka mard sohe, nain Mnki goriA 
A buffalo with good horns is charming, a mare with good 
ears ; 

A man with good moustaches is charming, a woman with 
good eyes! 

This and the following verse go together. The second is the reply 
to the first. 

93. Dudh banki mainh sohe, ch&l bilnki ghorid, 

Bol bflnk& mard sohe, l&jwanti goriA 

A buffalo that gives milk well is charming, and a, mare whose 
paces are good ; 

A man whose speech is excellent is charming, and a modest 
woman. 

Reply to preceding verse. 

94. G4n choi kujre ; na wasse na ujarhe. 

He milked the cow into a kujra : he will neither be settled 
nor ruined. 

A cow that gives so little milk that it goes into such a small vessel as 
a kujra is of no great value, but still is not quite useless. 

95. G6n meri baggd 4nd& ; 

M&re chhari&u bhanere bhdndd, ; 

Ap n£ dewe, aur&u da doble— 

Ohd& mul titfkal bole ! 
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My cow is as beautiful as a white egg ; 

She kicks and breaks the milking* vessel; 

She gives no milk herself, and upsets that of others— 

Let a third party fix lier price ! 

96. Rakhan mainh, jamfiwan dahin, bhar bhar pinde b&t; 

Bhede puohhe lagi&n, ua ur&r ua p&r. 

They who keep a buffalo, make curds and drink bats full of 
butter-milk ; 

They who take hold of the tails of sheep (i.e., depend on 
sheep) are neither on this side nor on that of the river. 

A bat is a large brass vessel. The second line means that, he who de¬ 
pends on sheep is in middling circumstances, neither well off nor badly off. 

97. Bhed&n sath, hor paiy&n bhath. 

Sixty sheep, or let them fall into the oven. 

If there are sixty sheep, there is a profit; if less, they give no profit, 
anil may as well be destroyed. 

98. KMngar bhed, shdhgird juMh, nafa mill in is m&lon ; 

Na oh rajke dudh pilfiwe, ua oh kadhe kalon ! 

A sheep about to run dry, a weaver as disciple, there is no 
profit from such ; 

Tho former will not give milk enough to satisfy one, the latter 
will not save one from famine ! 

The weaver earns so little that he cannot bo of any real help when a 
famine arises. 

99. Dekh, Jat di 'akl gai, mainh berh ke ghori lai ! 

'Dudh pinon gay&, lid sitni pai ! 

Look, the Jat has lost his senses, ho has sold his buffalo and 
bought a mare ! 

He has left drinking milk (i.e., he has no milk to drink), he 
has to remove dung ! 

100. Dabbi mainh, bhed bhusli, te muchcban wfili ran— 

I’h tlnon ban koban. 

A speckled (black and white) buffalo, an earth-coloured 
sheep, a woman with moustaches-— 

These three kinds are bad kinds. 

General Industry. 

101. Kheti khasm&n sethi. 

Agriculture is with (depends on the personal attention of) 
the owners (or masters). 

The farmer must look after his business himself. This and the four 
following sayings are combined ofteu in various ways. 

102. Kheti khasm na j&we, to kheti kbasm&n kh&we. 

If the owner does not go to and look after bis field (crop), 
his farming will devour (rum) him. 

103. Jis kheti men khasm na howe, wuh kheti khasm&n nun khawe. 

The field (crop) in which the owner is not, that field (crop) 
will devour (ruin) the owner. 

104. Parhattin wanj, sanehio kheti; 

Kade na honde batti&n de teuti. 

Trading by agent, farmiug by a messenger ; 

32 will never become 33. 
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You must look after trade and farming yourself, otherwise there will 
not be as much profit as there is difference between 32 and 33. 


105. 


106. 


Chet khasm khet; or { | Chet khastn khet. 

In Chet the owner should he in his field • or -f beginning ) 

, ,,, . ' l at the middle/ 

ot Chet the owner should be in his field. 

Kheti karo, ta hal joto ; fidhi karo, ta sang raho; 

Ghar baith puchhoge, ta bail deke chhutoge ! 

If you wish to cultivate, plough ; if yon are a partner, remain 
with your partner ; 

If you want to sit at home, you will escape only by giving 
up your bullocks (i.e., you will lose everything). 

Kar mazduri, kha churl! 

Work and eat churl 1 

Work and you will be able to afford dainty food as churi (crumbled 
bread, sugar and clarified butter). 


107. 


108. Gole hoke kamfiiye, te bibe banke khaiye ! 

Be servants and earn, and become well-to-do persons and 
eat ! au afir gk 

Work hard as servants do and earn your money, then 
enjoy it like gentlemen. 

109. Jis kfi kfim, usi ko sfije ; aur kare, te ding! bfije. 

The work suits him whose business it is ; if another does it 
he plays out of timo (crookodly). 

Let the cobbler stick to his last. 

110. Uttam khet! ; madh bopdr ; 

Nikhid chfikari ; bhlk nadar ; 

The best is agriculture ; trade occupies a middle position ; 

Bad is service ; begging is wretched ! 

111. Tawe, sohfigd, iko wat. 

For the griddle and clod crusher there is but one proper time. 
If that time is missed, the bread and the crop will be spoilt. 

112. Je tun is nun, mihnat karke, bije fij dihfiri, 

Bhalke tere tfiin hosen bohal ate khalwdre. 

If you labour and sow to-day, 

To-morrow you will have heaps of cut crops and thresh¬ 
ing-floors. 

113. Danyfi kheti ; akhir seti, jo koi bij kamfiwe : 

Sondrupa paidfi howe, khushhln karke khawe ! 

The world is like farming; at the end each will reap (gain) 
what he has sown ; ' ’ ' 

If gold and silver are produced, let him eojoy them with 
pleasure. 

114. Jo kuchh bijeu sohi jame; jis ne wfih kamfil ■ 

Tain kiun fipni kheti andar kfihi dhab jamfie ! 

Whatever they sowed grew : each one gained (reaped) what 
he sowed : 

Why did you grow hdhi and dhab grass in your field 1 
Kdhi and dhab are bad worthless grasses. 
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115. Kheti, pdti, bandagi, aur ghore kd tang ; 

Iho dp samdliyo, kitna tnard ho sang. 

Farming, trade, God’s service and the girth of your horse; 
Look after these yourself, nm matter how many men. are 
with you (you have) ! 

116. Sdwan, Bhddon phiran girden ; 

Uhhdn nun, Rabd, pind na hasten ! 

They who go strolling about in Sdwan and Bhddon ; 

Oh, God, don’t let them settle in the village ! 

Careful expenditure. 

117. Bhar kundld chhancii : Phagan nahin si jdndi? 

You filled the bowl full and sifted it: did you not know 
about Fhagan ? 

You were profuse in expenditure ; did you not know that in Phagau 
(the month before the spring harvest) your store of food would run low ? 

118. Khde ddl, jihri nibhe ndl. 

Eat ddl (split pulse), which will not desert you. 

You may eat ddl for evor and not get tired of it, and it is 
cheap withal. 

119. Sdlnd ghar galna ; ddl nibhe ndl. 

To eat meat is to destroy the house ; ddl will not desert you. 

See preceding couplet. 

120. Khdwe mds, howe mis j 

Plwe shardb, howe khardb. 

Eat moat, and destruction will ensue ; 

Drink spirits, and be ruined. 

121. Na tappiye khfihd, na kheliye jda. 

Do not jump backwards and forwards across a well, do not 
gamble 1 

122. Bidj badhe, gahnd ghase. 

Jhungd khduidn, ghar kiuokar base ! 

When interest increases and ornaments wear out, 

Oh, destroyers of the bouse, how can the house remain 
prosperous ! 

128. Kara kadhd, ghardhyd gahna : Dube Sdh jinhdndd iahud. 

Ho boi'rowed aud had ornaments made ; 

The money-lenders are ruined in whose debt he is. 

Kind treatment of tenants and fabtnerb. 

124. Pdhi nun satdwe ghar dondd rizk gawdwe ! 

He who oppresses his tenants, wastes (or loses) the supplies 
that were coming to him. 

125. Pdhi nun pdi pbdhi, tan agli bhi gal gawdi. 

If you entangle the tenant, then you destroy what was 
done before. 

If you force a tenant to stay against his will, be destroys all the good 
he did before to your land (by liis slovenly cultivation, &c.). 

126. Mdlik je kareni’dyat pdhi, 

Tdn oh kardd changi wdhi. 

If the landlord shows kindness to his tenant, 

Then the latter will cultivate well, 
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127. Kheti kardd pdhi so, jisdd rndlik sar par ho, 

That tenant cultivates well, after whom the landlord looks. 

128. Sdnjhi dd ttin hakk pahchdn, apne ndlon changa jdn ! 

Acknowledge the just right of your partner ; 

Consider him better than yourself ! 

129. Sdnjh changeri challe hin : jiun jdnon, tun challin nfun ! 

Partnership gets on weil in this way ; as far as yon know 
how to, go humbly ! 

Don’t be haughty if you want your partnership to be a success. 

130. Sdnjhi changd nahin oh, chorl chhioe, khdwe khoh ! 

He is not a good partuer, who steals and takes by foroe ! 

131. Bhdi bhde da, nahin oh jo howe dde dd ! 

He is a brother who is one by (i.e. shows) affection, not he 
who is one by fraud [i.e., who practises fraud). 

132. Ran kupatti, ’urnr barbdd ; sdnjhi kupattd, sdl barbed ! 

If the wife is bad, one’s whole life is ruined ; if the partner 
iB bad, one is ruined for a year. 

133. Sdnjhi adhyd, bahrii badhya. 

A partner whose share is one-half aud a brisk bullook are 
desirable. 

134. Ghar pdtd, rizk da ghdtd. 

Dissension in the house, loss of livelihood. 

If associates fall out, their means fall off, 

135. Sharik mud, tdn bihrd mokld. 

The partner has died, and so there is room in the courtyard. 

The congratulation of an evil-minded man. 

Relations with money-lenders. 

136. Khet pidji, dam bidji. 

A field full of the weed called pidji, and a loan (money) at 
interest are bad. 

137. Maghar, Poh khot pidji ; 

I)Ano udbdr, te dam bidji ; 

Us Jat di hoti khardbi ! 

The Jat whose field is full of piAji in Maghar and Poh, 

Whose grain is borrowed, aud money for revenue got at 
interest ; 

The ruin of that J at takes place ! 

138. Jat muhdsil, Brahman Shdh (or Sdh), 

Hdkim Bdnia—qahr Khudd ! 

Where a Jat is a estimator of crops for payment of revenue, 
and a Brahman is a money-lender, 

And a Bdnia is a ruler—the wrath of God is on that place ! 

139. Brahman Sdh nahin, dild gdh nahin. 

A Brahmau is no good as a money-lender, nor is dild any 
good as grass. 

140. Yar-mdr Bdnia, pahcbdn-mdr chor. 

A Bdnia robs his friend, a thief robs bis acquaintance. 

141. Banaj karngo Bdnie, hor karnge ris. 

Bdnias do really trade, others only imitate trading. 

Their trading is only a poor thing compared with that of Bdnias, 
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142. Jatti blionwo ati, t4 lvarar jhar4we watti. 

The female Jat wets the skein of thread. 

In return the Kar4r puts a stone in the scale. 

Both arc cheats. 

143. Jithe howe piar, othe 11 a karie beopar. 

Je karie beop4r, na karie udh.lr. 

Je karie udhar, tiin deie wis&r. 

Don’t have business transactions where thero is friendship 
(with friends) ; 

If you have business transactions, do not lend. 

If you do lend, forget it (the debt). 

144. Hogi da khd,da, aur karzai da kamtlia. 

A sick man’s food and a debtor’s earnings are alike. 

The food does the sick man no good, and the earnings do not benefit 
the debtor, as his creditors take them all. 

145. Mot4 biaj ShahukdrAn khowe ; 

’ Aurat nun khowe hdnsi ; 

Alas, nind znmindar nun khowe ; 

Chor nun khowe khansi. 

Too great interest ruins the money-lenders ; 

Laughing ruins the woman ; 

Sloth and sleep ruin the cultivator ; 

Coughing ruins the thief. 

146. Bnri bhukh, na saukha pala ; 

Balid kubha, uadekhe lulla. 

Bad is hunger, nor pleasant is cold ; 

When the revenue is due one cannot look to whether one gets 
a good price or bad price ! 

There is no time to haggle ; oue must take what the dealer offers. 

147. Dam dendhe, te jins dunh 

Money one aud a half, and goods double. 

In olden days if a money debt was incurred, the creditor 
never got more than the original debt and half as much again ; if the debt 
was of goods, uot rnouey, he got double at the most. 

Special proverbs relatinq to particular crops indicating tbeik 

MERITS AND DEMERITS AND SPECIAL TREATMENT REQUIRED. 

148. Bari kheti karnadi ; Gadhi lage tan hai barbddi ; 

je lage, tiin lage Bbadon. Jiun jdnen, tun darin fasadon. 
Sugarcane is the great crop ; if Gadhi attacks it, there 
is ruin ; 

If it, attacks it, let it attack it in Bbadon. As as you are 
able avoid (he afraid of) quarrels. 

Gadhi is an insect that attacks and injures sugarcane. 

149. Gadhi wall kamddi nitlon changii hai sirwabr ; 

Phukan de kam 4ond4, kan54n di hai wd,r, 

Barr grasH is better than sugarcane attacked by Gadhi ; 

For it is of use for fuel, and a fence is made of its stalks. 

For gadhi see preceding verse. 

150. Senji do wadh kamddi biji, aDdar warke saun. 

If you have sown sugarcane in land from whioh senji has 
been cut, yon may go into your house and go to 3leep. 
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You need not worry yourself about your crop. It is sure to bo good 
Senji is a fodder plant (Helilotus •parvijlora). 

151. Put parhdyd bhald ; kamdd piraya bhald. 

To teach a son is good, to crush sugarcane is good. 

152. Kunj katnddi mahndu jelcar rahan Baisdkli- 

If the Kunj and sugarcane remain till Baisdkb, it is a shame. 

The Kunj (cranes) ought to have migrated before Baisakh, and cane 
ought to have been all crushed before that month. 

153. Buh puttin, buh tuahnsl ; Bull mihhi, re ghat. 

Many sons, much disgrace ; much rain, little sweetness (in 
the cane sugar produced), 

154. Kapdb na godi chupatti. 

Tdn chugan kinn ai, kupatti ! 

You did not weed out the chupatti, 

Then what use is your coming to pick the cotton, worthless 
woman ! 

Phnpatti is a weed that grows in cotton fields. If not removed, it 
injures the crop. 

The meaning is that, without weeding there will be nothing to pick. 

155. Chhalidn nun tun god ko tnundlu jnngf ghat ; 

Gath changi lag jdugl ; ih jdnhi tun matt ! 

Having loosened the soil about, the roots of the maize apply 
manure to the roots; 

The joints will then form well ; do you recognise this wise 
council ! 

156. Agath maki nun burl bald, 

Bhan torkc kare fand,; 

Ithou bachdi haige tdn, 

Pandruh bis Sdwan bijen tdn, 

Agath is a sad calamity for maize, 

It breaks it and destroys it; 

It (maize) will escape from it then, 

If the farmers sow it from the 15th to the 20th of Sdwan. 

Agath is a star that, rises about the end of the rains. Also a storm 
of wiud that often closes the rainy season — a sort of equinoctial gale. The 
proper dates for sowing, of course, vary with the locality; some say the 
proper time is from the 20th to the 25th of Sdwan. 

157. Sathi pakke sathi dinin,je minli pawe at.hin dinin. 

Sathi ripens in sixty days, if rain falls every eight days. 

Sathi is a kind of rice. For another version, see page 123. 

158. Asu Katik pachhon wage, niothiin mabdn nun phal phtil lage ; 

Asu Katik pura wage, inothdn mahdn nun pliul phal ghat 
lage. 

If in Asu and Katik the wind blows from the west, the 
grain and flowers of moth and mash will be abundant, 

If in Asu and Katik the wind blows from the east, the flowers 
and grain of moth and mash will be scanty. 

159. Pdre jihri bangni, thikaridu wich pidz. 

Kangni grows in land where the plough has made furrows 
and left ether places untouched : 

Onions grow among potsherds. 
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160. Mifnh birlo, til sanghne; mainMu jae kat, 

NuliAn kuruui jamidn—eluire ohaur chapat. 

When rntfsh grown sparsely and sesamum thick, and a 
bnffalo drops a male-calf, 

And daughters-in-law give birth to girls—all four cases are 
bad. 

161. Pdwin phali, 30 kare bhali. 

If lie gives the pods, he does well. 

Refers to dry moth plants (gliarar), which should not be fed to horses 
without the pods and graiD. 

162. Kanak birli, til sanghne, khet nadi do sahn ! 

Dhi anhiu, put kanila, sahje lage dhan. 

Thin wheat, thick sesamum, a held on the edge of a stream, 
A blind daughter, au idiot son, with these wealth quickly 
goes. 

The floods destroy the 01-0353 on the edge of the stream. A Jar^e 
dowry has to bo paid with a blind girl. 

163. Kanak Ivatik dd, put Jatti da. 

Wheat sown in Katik, and the son born of a Jat woman are 
to be esteemed highly. 

164. Poll sathrl, Magli bhari, 

Phagati jahi char! na chari, 

A small bundle in Poh, a largo bundle in Mdgh, 

In Phagan it is the same whether you give wheat as fodder 
or not. 

Refers to the manner of using wheat as fodder. 

165. Jau pakke t&n dliol dhamakke. 

When barley ripens, the drums beat. 

There are raauy fairs at the time barley ripens. 

166. Chami Chet gliana. 

In Chet gram is abundant. 

16V. Anant Chaudo nuu bija chhole, 

Pare minh tdu hon bhabole ; 

Na pare minh, tdnkhasm dharti pharole. 

If gram is sown at Anant Chaudus, 

Aud rain falls, it will become like the bhabola ; 

If' rain does not fall, the owner will scrape up the earth (».e. 
in search of his plants, which will have come to nothing). 

Anant Chaudas is the 14th day of the moon’s increase in the lunar 
month Bhddon. 

The bhabola is said to he a plant with large berries. 

168. P41e pae kulkul&n, phal m&re sane phul&n. 

In the winter if there is lightning, it kills the grain with the 
flowers. 

Refers to the gram crop. 

Miscellaneous Sayings. 

169. Jat, dhat, aur bakr£, chauthi bidw& n&r ; 

Ih ch&re bhukhe bhale ; rajje karan bigdr. 

A Jat, a bull, a he-goat, and the fourth a widow ; 

These four are best hungry, if satisfied, they do mischief. 
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170. Bdhi Jat di, bdzi Nat di. 

Cultivation is the business of the Jat, and tumbling of the 
Nat. 

171. Pattan Meon na chherie, hatti wich Kardr ; 

Bane Jat nd chherie ; bhan sette buthdr ! 

Don’t provoke the Meo at the ferry ; ncr the Kar&r in 
his shop, 

Don’t provoke the Jat in his field ; he will break your head. 

172. Kukar, kdn, Kambo kabiia pdldd; 

Jat, ii.ainhan, sansar kabiia gdldd. 

The cock, the crow, the Kambo nourish their family ; 

The Jat, male buffalo aud alligator destroy their family. 

173. Jat mittar, tan hath chhittar. 

A Jat is a friend as long as there it a stick in hand. 

A Jat is friendly only as long as he is afraid of you. 

174. Jat pilde Iasi, tan gal wich pde rassi. 

If a Jat gives you butter-milk, he will put a rope round your 
neck. 

For the most trifling service he will demand the most excessive return. 

175. Jat nun gun nahin, watti nun ghun nahin. 

There is no merit in a Jat, there is no weevil in a stone. 

17G. “ Sakhio, Sdwan garjid, merdtbarthar kamid ji !” 

“ Us ko Sdwan kyd kare, jis ghar Hail na bi!” 

“ Oh, kinswoman, Sdwan has thundered, my heart has throb¬ 
bed and palpitated with joy !” 

“ What can Sdwan do for him, who has neither bullock nor 
seed in his house !” 

The second line is a reply to the first. Sdwan means the rains. Sdwan 
has thundered, simply means the rains have begun. Somewhat similar 
verses are current in Montgomery. 1 here is a whole tragedy in them. 

177. Kanakdc pakkidn ghar kdchu de ; 

“ Na ghar dhola, nd dhole de jde ; 

Mdri kheti, dam dene de !” 

The wheat was ripe, the tax gatherer came to the house; 

“ I have no husband in the house, nor husband’s sons; 

“ The crop is bad, the money has to be paid ! ” 

178. Kheti biji kbdn nun, kheti di khdn; 

Lar phar liyd ghut ke, ghar na dendi jan ! 

The crop was sown for food, the crop has devoured me ; 

It has seized the end of my Bheet firmly and won’t let me go 
home ! 

The expenses of cultivation have to be meteven if the.crop is a failure 
and these ruin the farmer in such case. 
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Vernacular. 

English. 

Vernacular. 

English. 

Ghorgala or 

A sort of gate or barrier on 

Mahal... 

The endless band of a Persian- 

Ghotgali. 

a path. 


wheel. 

Got . 

A clan. 

Mahal... 

A Bub-division of a Sirkar. 

Granth 

The Sikh Scriptures. 

Malba. 

A cash contribution to the 

Gugil. 

Bedlam. 


common expenses of a 

Gur ... 

Concrete sugar. 


village extra cesses. 

Gurdwara or 

A building erected in remem- 

Malgusari 

Paying revenue. 

Gurudwara, 

brance of a Guru. 

Malikana 

Something paid to a land- 

Guru . 

A spiritual teacher. 


owner in recognition of his 

Hal . 

A kind of plough. 

Malomali ... 

proprietorship. 

Force, violence. 

Hilapatta 

Government revenue. 

Man ... 

A measure of weight. 

Hulon. 

A fodder crop. 


Low-lying river land recently 

Hir . 

Name of a month. 

Aland. 

formed. 

Hara. 

Estimate of produce. 


An incantation, sacred for- 

Harnari 

Taking bullooks to the field 

Mantar 

mu la. 


with the plough attaohed to 

M4ru ... 

Unirrigated. 


the yoke. 

Masar.,, 

Lentils (Ebuum Un$), 

Harssla 

Annual. 

Mash. 

A pul so (Phaecoluti radiatus ). 

llaka. 

A tract of country. 

Mat . 

Mep . 

A monastery. 

A measure of capacity. 

Jagir ... 

A revenue-froe grant. 

Metha. 

A fodder crop (Trigontlla 
Fomum Qracium). 

JAgirdar 

The holder of a jagir. 

j Minbat 

Deduction from j exempt 

Jiili 

A water plant; first blade of 


from payment of rovenue. 


whoat. 

! Mirasi... 

A hard, genealogist. 

Jail . 

A shepherd, goat-herd. 

! Misl . 

A confederacy; file of papers. 

Jeth . 

Name of a month. 

Mochi... 

A shoemaker, cobbler. 

Jhalka bhathi 

A wedding coremony. 

Mokau 

Mourning, 

Jhallar 

A Persian-whoel used else- 

Moth ... 

A pulse (Phascolus aconiti- 

J hand ... 

where than at a well. 

A tree. 

Muafi ... 

folius). 

A revenue-free grant. 

Jisanjhi 

A partner who supplies labour 

Mulla.. 

Muhammadan priest, sohool- 

Jots 

but no cattle. 

A Bpell at ploughing. 

I Mune. Alunei 

master. 

A pulse (Phaseolus mungo). 

Kalawa 

A doublo armful. 

| Mfinj. 

The sheating petiole of the 
surr plant. 

Kanrkar ... 

Smart, clever (used sarcasti- 

Mnnna 

A kind of plough. 

Kinungo 

cally). 

A superintendent of village 

Naddi 

A stream. 


accountants. 

Naib. 

A deputy assistant. 

Karand (Kand) 

Same aa sikri (q. v.). 

Nazarana 

Tribute, oommutation-mouey. 

Karewa 

Widow-marriage. 

Nazim.., 

A Governor. 

Kasar 

Beard (of wheat, &c,). 

Niain ... ... 

Highly-manured land. 

Katik ... 

Name of a month. 

Nikhanda 

Poor, without food. 

Kora . 

A method of sowing. 

Niili'n (Nurin) 

A system of husbandry. 

Khan da 

A herd of buffaloes. 

Nullah (Nala) 

The bed of a stream, 

Khara. 

Kikar . 

Brackish ; a class of land. 

A tree. 

Okarti 

A method of ploughing. 

Koa . 

A measure of distance. 

Ora . 

A method of sowing. 

Kullor (Kallar) 
Kunkar(Kaukar) 

Two saline substances. 
Limestone nodules. 

Fadba... 

A Brahmin learned in rites 

Kunnn 

Sound heap of broken straw 


and ceremonies ; a teacher. 


and grains. 

Pahal.. 

Ao initiatory ceremony 

Lib . 

A method of sowing rice, 


among Sikh*. 

Lihng ... 

A pace. 

Pahf. 

A road. 

Liir . 

Same as Lab (q. v.). 

Paili. 

Cultivation. 

Lakh. 

1,00,000. 

Paland 

Area irrigated. 

Lambardir 

A village headman. 

Faniri. 

Seedlings. 

Linga ... 

Aa much moth, mash, rnunji 

Par . 

The first ploughing. 

as a reaper cuts before 

Parakhor ... 

A hired agricultural labourer. 


putting it down. 

Parganah 

A sub-division of a Sirhdr. 

Ledi . 

A method of ploughing. 

Parohit 

A Hindu family prieBt. 

High ... ,,, 

Name of a mouth. 

Paruu 

Pat{ .. 

A sieve. 

A traveller. 

Maghar 

Ditte. 

Patta .. 

A deed granting favourable 



terms of assessment. 
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Vernacular. 


English. 


Vernaoular. 


English. 


Fattid&ri 

Patwari 

Phagan 

Phakka 


Phalla 
Phant ... 


Phulihi 
Pilohi ... 
Pindwalni 
Pipal ... 
Pirtangar 


Rali . 

Rand. 

Rani . 

Ranj ... 

Rausli (Rousli) 
Rot ... ... 

Sadh . 

Sailiba 

Sambat (Sam- 
mat). 

Samg4 

Sanad . 

Sand . 

Bandar 

Sand sanera ... 

Sang . 

Sankalap 
Sann ... ... 

Siuwin 

Sar&i . 

Sarhon or Sarsaf 

Sarinh 

Sarr ... ... 
Sath or Satbmal, 
Sathri 


Sawan ... 
Sawank 


A form of village-tenure. 

A village accountant. 

Name of a month. 

Grain given to the village- 
menials when the winnowed 
grain is brought home from 
the threshing floor. 

A hurdle used in threshing. 

One turn or track of the clod 
crusher. 

A marriage ceremony ; a fee 
to village menials at reap¬ 
ing time. 

Ashes j remains of a burnt 
corpse. 

A tree. 

A shrub. 

A wedding ceremony. 

A tree. 

A little grain remaining after 
division of the crop. 

Name of a month. 

Concentrated cane-juice. 

A ragged worn-out blanket, 

A turn of the plough from 
where the fnrro« began to 
the same place hack again. 

Weeding grass, &c., fed to 
cattle. 

A road, 

A queen lady; a title. 

Jungal waste land. 

A loam soil. 

A sacrificial cake. 

A devotee. 

Flooded by a river. 

Year, era. 

But, rather. 

A patent, deed of grant. 

Tools, implements. 

A bullock that lies down in 
the middle of work. j 

Property, chattels. 

A company of pilgrims. 

Devoted, consecrated. 

False hemp (Cro talaria 

juncea), 

A system of husbandry. 

An inn. 

Mustard (Brassica cam- 
pestris). 

A tree. 

A grass. 

A place cattle collect. ; 

As much of any crop with 
straw as both hauds can 

grasp. 

Name of a month, 

A millet (Oplismenus fore- 
mentaceus). 

Irrigated. 

A village menial, 

A measure of weight. 

A small portion of a crop set 
apart, before threshing, for 
charity. 


Sihfagli 
Sikri ... 


Sinjna... 
SirdUr 
Sirdarni 
Sfris ... 
Sirkar 
Sirki ... 

Sfun ... 
Sowar ... 
Sub ... 

Siiba ... 

Taluka 

Talukdir 

Talukdari 


Tabartor 

Tahsil 

Tahsildar 

Takia ... ... 

Tanbnl 

Thah. 

Thnknrdwara 
Thftti. 

ThanA. 

Tibba ... 

Til . 

Tinjan pindhar 

Tinkal... 

Tirak ... ... 

Toba ... 

Ubaran ... 

Wadaf (Badai) 

Wag.. 

Wakhowakb ... 
Wal (Bal) ... 


Wig . 

Zail . 

Zaildar 

Zamindar ... 
ZammdArf ... 


Yielding three crops. 

Upper cruBt of soil beaten 
hard by rain. 

A fodder plant ( Melilotu « 
parviflora). 

To irrigate. 

A chief; a title. 

A lady ; a title. 

A tree (same as Sarinh). 

A sub division of a Siiba, 

Top of the sarr plant covered 
by the petiole (tiiunj). 

A single poughiug. 

A trooper. 

A small rope for tying bund¬ 
les of straw, &>c. 

A province j a title, 

A division (of country), 

A superior proprietor. 

A form of village tenure in 
which there are superior 
and sub-propriotors. 

Immediately. 

A revenue sob-diviBion. 

An officer in oharge of a 
Tahsil, 

The dwelling of a Fakir ; a 
house for travellers. 

A flail for threshing maize. 

A mound marking the site 
of a former village. 

A kind of temple. 

A tree. 

A police sub-division ! a police 
station. 

A sandy soil. 

Seeamum. 

The place women assemble 
to Bpin, 

A famine of grass or fodder. 

A long narrow strip of land. 

A pond. 

A kind of ploughing. 

Putting the cano-mill in 
order. 

Herd of kino. 

Separate. 

A rope, often of twisted 
leather. 

Proper moisture for plough¬ 
ing. 

Exchange. 

The jurisdiction of a zaildar j 
a sub-division of a village. 

A rural notable. 

An agriculturist. 

A form of village tenure in 
which all the laud is owned 
by one person or in shares 
by several persons, who, as 
far as regards proprietor¬ 
ship, hold the land in eom- 
mon and undivided. 
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CHAPTER L -DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—Physical Aspects- 

The Native State of Kapdrthala includes three detached 
pieces of territory, all of which lie in the Jullundur Doab. Of 
these the main portion lies at the southern extremity of the Doab, 
between 31° 9' and 31° 49' N. and 75° 5' and 75° 41/ E.,extending to 
the confluence of the Betis and Sutlej rivers. This portion of the 
State has an area of 510 Square miles, and is 45 miles long from 
north-east to south-west, while its breadth varies from 7 to 20 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the British District of 
Hoshiarpur, on the east by that of Jullundur, on the south by the 
Sutlej, and on tho west by the Beas. The second largest portion 
of the State is the ilaqa of Phagwara, which lias an area of 118 
square miles, and is surrounded by the Jullundur District on all 
sides, except the north-east, where it adjoins the District of 
Hoshiarpur. This ildqa was added to the State in 1806 by Sardar 
Fateh Singh. The third and smallest portion is the ildqa of 
Bhunga which has an area of only 24 square miles. This lies in the 
Hoshiarpur Talisil and District, and was added to the State by the 
same ruler in 1822. Thus the State has a total area of 652 square 
miles. 

In addition to these territories the Raja of Kapurthala 
is also jdgirddr of 34 villages in the Bari Doab, of which 22 
lie in Amritsar District and 12 in Lahore. 10 These villages 
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VillageH in the Lahore 
District. 
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Villages in the Amrituar 
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'A 
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i 

Ahloki 

323 

1 

Akbarpur ... ... ... 

180 

2 

Waraij 

433 

2 

Bharepur 

425 

3 

Chah Bilashi Kam ... ... 

63 

3 

Bhuna 

131 

4 

Ghah Naulakh 

39 

4 

Uhojuvrale ... ... ... 

139 

5 

Sadhoki 

958 

5 

Rhel ... . 

1,439 

6 

Toar 

261 

6 

Jadhar ... ... 

522 

7 

G»nj 

230 

7 

Khan Ohatra... 

839 

8 

Nurpur Ram Knau 

130 

8 

Khan Hazada 

377 

9 

Haltiki . 

1,473 

9 

Khnwaspur ... 

1,825 

10 

Buh 

908 

10 

D"unda ... «** 

2,658 

11 

Burn] Bhola Singhwala 

140 

11 

Fatehabftd 

1,695 

12 

Bnraj Oawa Singhwali 

254 

12 

Khila . 

193 

13 

Menepur . 

325 

13 

Ghugh .. 

838 




14 

Kadau ... ... . 

634 




15 

Kanuwan 

838 




16 

Qondwal 

610 




17 

Mian© 

82 




18 

Balmorc 

571 




19 

Manakdcki ... 

201 




20 

Fatebwal 

868 




21 

Garanth Garb ... • •• 

233 


Total 

5,537 


Total 

14,307 
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Kap6bthala Statb.] Hills and streams . [Past A. 

we re assigned to the Raja and his descendants in perpetuity in 
1860. The Raja moreover owns on istamrdri tenure the ildqas 
of Baundi, Bithauli and Alcanna in the Bahraich and Bara Banki 
Districts of Oudh, these having been conferred on Raja Randhir 
Singh by the British Government in 1859. In 1872, Raja Kharak 
Singh also purchased the Derpura ildqa in the Kheri District of 
Oudh, and in 1873 he further purchased that of Bhogpur in the 
Bijnor District. 

The main portion of the State is comprised in the Bet or 
riverain tract of Tahsils Sultanpur, Dhilwan and Bholta. Cultiva¬ 
tion in these three Tahsils ri dependent on floods from the rivers, but 
if these fall short irrigation is carried on from wells. 'The bdrdni 
lands in these Tahrils are entirely dependent on the rainfall and 
in times of drought yield but scanty crops. There are also large 
tracts of fallow, consisting mostly of Jcallar lands ; a broad belt of 
Jcallar passes through Nadala and Dhilwan Tahsils, up to the border 
of the Sultanpur Tahsil, abutting on the Sutlej at Bhattipur, 
The Jcallar tracts are mostly used for grazing as they are uncultur- 
able, but if river-silt could be deposited on the soil it would 
probably become fertile. 

The Kapurthala Tahsil is the least fertile in the State, It 
comprises a small extent of Bot land, but is mostly in the Duna 
tract, which is sandy and greatly dependent on a sufficient rainfall. 
Wells are common but they usually only irrigate from 5 to JO 
ghimaons; the crops on the well lands are as a rule excellent The 
Bet lands in this Tahsil are fertilized by the two Beins and generally 
yield good crops. 

The Phagwara Tahsil comprises portions of the Sirwal, Dhak 
and Manjki tracts. The former is Avatered by the chos or hill 
torrents and needs no well irrigation. The land is mostly dofasli 
and cultivation is easy. In the other two tracts cultivation is 
dependent on Avells and not on t he rainfall, the wells being numerous. 
Irrigation is also carried on from the chos by means of jhaldrs. 

The Bhunga ildqa is exceedingly fertile. Lying at the foot 
of the Shvalik hills, it is abundantly irrigated by the chos, and the 
land usually yields two crops. Mangoes g-roAv Avell and form 
an important source of wealth. 

Though the Sutlej and Beas form the southern and western 
boundaries of the State, neither of these great rivers actually 
traverses its territory. Both the Beins however intersect it; the 
White or Eastern Beiii entering the Phagwara Tahsil from the 
Garhshankar Tahsil of Hoshiarpur and draining the Tillage of Ohahr, 
after Avhich it enters the Jullundur District, and flows into the 
Sutlej. The Black or Western Bein enters the State from the 
Dasuya Tahsil of Hoshiarpur, and after draining the ildqas of 
Bholath, Dhilwan, Kapurthala and Sultanpur joins the Beas near 
Jamiwala in the last mentioned tahsil. 
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Kapujjthala State.] History—Sardar Jasa Singh. [Part A. 

The State lies entirely in the alluvium. 

The principal trees found in the State are the shisham (Dal- 
bergia sissu), MJcar (Acacia Arabica) and tut (mulberry). Ber 
(Zizyphus jujuba) trees are not uncommon, and palm trees are found 
in the Sultanpur ilaqa. Dhdh (Butea frondosa) trees are only found 
in the Phagwara ilaqa. Forest area is divided into ten tracts and 
the trees of each division are respectively felled every year and the 
timber is sold by auction. The trees grow again and can be felled 
again after another ten years. 

Of the best grasses duhh abounds in almost every part of 
the country. Dibit and other grasses are found in poor land and 
chambar, in tracts affected by reh. Dela is found in swampy lands 
and Kdlii on the river banks and in the Duna tract. 

The chief riverside plant is the pilchhi, the stalks of which are 
used instead of bamboo. 

Large game is rare. Rewards for killing wolves and snakes 
are offered, but at no fixed rates. Deer, pig, hares, &c., are found 
in the State forests which ate preserved for shooting. Water-fowl 
frequent the banks of the Heins in the Bhulana chharnb , which is 
preserved, and other rivers. 

The climate of Kapurthala is good, but in seasons of heavy 
rainfall it becomes damp and malarious. The health of the capital 
has been greatly improved by the planting of the Napier-Sahibwala 
ralch north of the town. This was formerly a swamp, and 
eucalyptus trees were planted in it by Colonel Napier. The Phag¬ 
wara ilaqa is drier and healthier than that of the main portion of the 
State, and its people are more robust than those of other tracts. 


Section B.—History. 

The Ahluwalia family is said to have a remote connection with 
the ruling Rajput house of Jaisalmir. The present Chief has con¬ 
tracted a marriage with a Rajput lady of Kangra. His ancestor 
Sadhu Singh was an enterprising Zamindar who, over 300 years 
ago, founded four villages near Lahore, which are still held by his 
descendants. From one of them, Ahlri, the family derives its 
territorial title of Ahluwalia. 

Sardar -Jasa Singh was the real founder of the family. He 
was a contemporary of Nadir Shah and of Ahmad Shah, and took 
advantage of the troubled times in which he lived to annex territory 
on a large scale, and make himself by his intelligence and bravery 
the leading Sikh of his day. He was constantly at feud with the 
local Muhammadan Governors of Lahore, and was usually 
victorious, even when encountered in the open field. In 1748 he 
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Kap^rthala Statb.] Sardar Jasa Singh. [Part A. 

CHAP. 1, B. attacked and killed Salabat Khan, governor of Amritsar, seizing 
History. a large portion of the District; and five years later he extended 
his conquests to the edge of the Beas, defeating A din a 
Beg, governor of the Jullundur Doab, and seizing pargana Fateha- 
bad which is still held by the family. He next captured Sirhind and 
Didlpur, south of the Sutlej, giving a half share of the latter town 
to the Sodhfs of Kartarpur. Thence he marched to Ferozepore 
and seized the p nrg anas of Dogaran and Makhu, which were held by 
the Aliluwalia Chiefs until alter the Sutlej Campaign. Hoshiarpur, 
Bhairog and Naraingarh fell to his swoul in the same year; 
and Rai Ibrahim, the then Muhammadan Chief of Kapiirthala, only 
saved himself from destruction by becoming his feudatory. He 
then marched to Jhang, and tried conclusions with the Sial Sardar 
Inayatullah, but there success deserted him, and he had to return 
unsuccessful. He failed also in an expedition to Gfujranwala 
against Chart Singh Sukarchakia, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, who beat him back upon Lahore with the loss of his 
guns and baggage. 

Sardar Jasa Singh was undoubtedly the foremost Sikh leader 
north of the Sutlej in the middle of the 18th century, and the equal of 
any Chief south of that river. This position he maintained through¬ 
out his life, though his fortunes were constantly changing, and he 
was more than once on the verge of losing all he had acquired. 
Thus he was engaged on one occasion foraging south of the Jumna, 
when he was re-called to the Punjab by the return of Ahmad Shah 
from Kabul, for the special purpose of administering punishment 
to the lawless Sikhs. A battle took place near Barnala (now in 
Patiala) south of the Sutlej, and the king gained a brilliant victory. 
The Sikhs were again badly beaten a few months later near 
Sirhind; and Jasa Singh and his brother Chiefs found themselves 
obliged to seek refuge in the Kangra hills. They, however, shortly 
afterwards revenged themselves by the capture and plunder of the 
strongly fortified town of Kasim. Thence, under the leadership, 
as usual, of the brave Jasa Singh, they proceeded once more to 
the old battle-ground of Sirhind, a well-gnawed bone of contention 
between the Sikhs and Muhammadans. Zain Khan, the governor, 
and almost all his men were slain, and the place thoroughly plun¬ 
dered by the victorious soldiers of the Khalsa. Jasa Singh 
returned to Amritsar when the work was over, and, as a thank- 
offering, made a large contribution towards the re-building of the 
Sikh Temple which Ahmad Shah had blown up, and constructed 
the Ahhiwalia Bazar, which is to this day an architectural ornament 
to the sacred city. Jasa Singh was respected as much for his 
saintly and orthodox qualities as for his military abilities, which 
were remarkable. Raja Amar Singh of Patiala and other Chiefs 
of renown were proud to accept the pahal or Sikh baptism 
from his hand; and no matter of religious importance Came 
up for discussion concerning which his advice was not asked 
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Kai>6rthala State. J Sardar Fateh Singh. [Part A. 

and generally followed. In short, he did more than any eontem- CHAP. I, B. 
porary Sikh to consolidate the power of the Khalsa; and his death _ ~ 
was a calamity which might have seriously affected the future of ry ‘ 
the new faith had not the gap been speedily filled by a leader still 
more able, though not more brave and beloved, the redoubtable 
Maharaja Ranjit Singli. Jasa Singh made Kapurthala bis capital. 

The Ahldwalia Sardarship passed to Jasa Singh’s second cousin sardar Bhag 
Bhag Singh, a man of very slight calibre. He did little to improve Smgh ' 
the fortunes of the family, and died at Kapurthala in 1801, after s»rd ar Fateh 
ruling for 18 years. His son Fateh Singh was in the beginning' a Sl,lgh ' 
fast friend of his ally and equal, the Maharaja Ranjit Singh; but he 
was rapidly outstripped in the race for power, and in the end found 
himself in the position of a feudatory of the Lahore government. 

He was at Amritsar with Ranjit Singh when the Mabrata Chief 
fiaswant Rao Holkar was driven north of the Sutlej by Lord Lake’s 
pursuing army; and it was on his advice that the Maharaja was 
dissuaded from giving offence to the British by lending countenance 
to the fugitive prince. He and the Maharaja jointly signed the 
first treaty, dated 1st January, 1806, entered into by the British 
Government with the rulers of the trans-Sutlej. Thereunder the 
English agreed never to enter the te. ritories of “the said chieftains,” 
nor to form any plans for the seizure or sequestration of their 
possessions or property so long as they abstained from holding 
any friendly connection with our enemies and from committing any 
act of hostility against us. In this treaty both Ranjit Singh and 
Fateh Singh were styled Sardars. But they were never afterwards 
regarded as equals. Fateh Singh was. of a weak, yielding nature, 
and shrank from asserting his own dignity. He thus fell by 
degrees under the powerful spell of the Maharaja, who finally 
treated him as a mere vassal, commanding his services on every 
military adventure, and insisting upon his constant attendance at 
Lahore. Matters at length became intolerable even to the amiable 
Fateh Singh, and in 1825 he fled across the Sutlej and took refuge 
at Jagraon, then under British protection, abandoning his estates in 
both Doabs to the Maharaja. There was no real cause for this 
rash step on the part of the Sardar, whose fears were apparently 
worked upon by the sudden advance of some of Ranjit Singh’s 
regiments towards his border; and the Maharaja was probably 
surprised and annoyed when he found that his old friend had been 
driven into the arms of the English, whose Settlements up against 
his Sutlej boundary had for some years caused him genuine concern. 

But the Sardar had been so harried by Ranjit Singh’s imperious 
ways that he felt he must at all hazards secure a guarantee of his 
possessions trans-Sutlej, such as had been accorded by the British to 
the Phulkian chiefs further south. This was, however, impossible, 
without coming to an open rupture with the Muharaja, and all that 
could be done was to take his cis-Sutlej estates under our protection 
and bring about a friendly reconciliation between the chiefs, which 
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Raja Nihal 
Singh, A. D, 
1837. 


First Sikh 
War. 


Second Sikh 
War. 


Raja Randhir 
Singh, A. D, 
1853. 

His Mutiny 
services 
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resulted in the restoration to the fugitive in 1827 of all he had aban¬ 
doned. The cis-Sutlej territory was in any case secured to Fateh 
Singh under the general agreement of 1809. 

Sardar Fateh Singh died in 1887, and was succeeded by his son 
Nihal Singh, in whose time occurred 'events of vital import to 
Kapurthala. The early part of his rule was disturbed by constant 
quarrels with his brother Amar Singh, who, for some unexplained 
reason, considered himself his father's rightful heir, (I) Then came 
a time of sore trial to him in the outbreak of the war on the 
Sutlej. Sardar Nihal Singh wavered to the last, withholding 
assistance from the British when it would have been of the utmost 
value. His troops actually fought against us under their commander 
Haidar Ali, botn at Aliwal and Baddowal; but for this hostile 
act the Sardar was riot personally responsible, inasmuch as the 
soldiers broke away from his control, and murdered the Wazir who 
attempted to restrain them. His conduct generally was, however, 
condemned as weak and vacillating, for as a protected cis-Sutlej 
feudatory he was bound to place all his resources at our disposal, 
and in this he failed. At the end of the war the Sardar was con¬ 
firmed in possession of his territories in the .1 ullundur Doab, subject 
to an annual nazrdna of Rs. 1,38,000 fixed in commutation of 
military service; but his estates south of the Sutlej, yielding a 
revenue of Rs. 5,65,000, were declared escheat to the British 
Government on account of his having failed to act up to his obliga¬ 
tions under the treaty of 1809. The lesson was not lost upon the 
Sardar. In the Second Sikh War he did all in his power to retrieve 
his name, furnishing transport and supplies, and proving himself 
a loyal and active ally; and at the close of the campaign he was 
honoured with a visit from the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 
who created him a Raja in acknowledgment of his services. He 
died in 1852. 

Raja Randhir Singh, who succeeded his father 1 in 1853, had the 
same gentle and generous nature and, in addition, a vigour 
and energy of purpose which secured him- a high place amongst 
the many good men who were on the British side in 1857. On 
the first news of the outbreak of the Mutiny the Raja marched 
into Jullundur at the head of his men. and helped to hold the Doab, 
almost denuded of troops, until the fall of Delhi. The political 
effect of this active loyalty on the part of the leading Sikh Chief 
north of the Sutlej was of the utmost value ; and the Raja’s able 
assistance was promptly acknowledged by the bestowal upon him 
of the honourable title of Raja-i-Rajgan in perpetuity, and by a re¬ 
duction in the amount of his tribute payment. In 1858, the Punjab 
continuing quiet. Ra ja Randhir Singh was permitted to lead a contin¬ 
gent of his soldiers to Oudh and take part in the pacification of the 
disturbed Distracts. He remained in the field for ten months, and was 


(l) Thip SaidfiJ diovsed in t)ie HsWi when cn a lc oting esc urekn with A £hei Singh- 
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engaged •with the enemy in six general actions. He is said to nave CHAP. I, B. 
avoided neither fatigue nor danger, remaining constantly at the head History, 
of his troops who fought at all times with conspicuous bravery, and 
earned for themselves the highest character for discipline and soldiery 
behaviour. For these great services the Bija was rewarded with Hia rewlirdB 
a, grant on istamrdri tenure of the two confiscated estates of Baundi 
and Bithauli, in the Baraich and Bara Banki Districts, now yielding 
a rental of Rs. 4,35,000. To his brother Sardar Bikram Singh, 
who had accompanied the Raja to Oudh, and behaved throughout 
the campaign with great gallantry, was given a portion of the 
Akauna estate in Baraich, yielding Rs. 45,000 a year. This 
property was subsequently taken over by the Raja in 1869, under 
an arbitration order of Sir Henry Davies, then Chief Commissioner 
in Oudh; Sardar Bikram Singh receiving instead lands in Bareily 
and Lakhiinpur of the value of Rs. 5,50,000, which were paid for 
by the Kapurthala State. Th.9 Raja’s Akauna property now yields 
a rental of Rs. 3,60,000, and is subject to a Government demand of 
Rs. 1,32,000. 

Raja Randhir Singh was harassed for many years by a painful 
dispute with his younger brothers, Sardar Bikram Singh and 
Suchet Singh, regarding the interpretation of a will made in their 
favour by Raja Nihil Singh. It is only necessary here to state 
that the matter was finally settled in 1889 by the Secretary of 
State for India, and that these orders were carried out by giving to 
each of the younger brothers a life allowance of Rs. 60,000. It 
was at the same time laid down that a suitable provision should 
be made for their children on the death of the brothers. 

The last and most highly prized privilege conferred upon Raja 
Randhir Singh for the Mutiny services was that of adoption, granted 
under a sanad of Lord Canning, dated 81st March 1862. In 1864, 
the Raja received the G. C. S. I., in public Darbar, at the hands of 
Lord Lawrence, who warmly complimented the gallant chief upon his 
well-deserved honour- The Raja had for years been desirous of 
visiting England to assure Her late Majesty of his devotion to her 
crown and person. He had arranged to leave India early in 1870, 
and persisted in carrying out this intention, although suffering at 
the time from severe illness, but he had only proceeded as far as 
Aden when death overtook him. His remains were brought back to 
India, and cremated at Nasik, on the banks of the Godavri, where 
a handsome monument marks his resting place. 

His son Kharak Singh reigned for seven years, 
worthy of record happened in his time. Some time before 
the Raj-a exhibited symptoms of mental weakness, and it was 
deemed advisable to place the management of the State in the 
hands of a Council composed of Mian Ghulam Jilani, Diwan Ramjas 
and Diwan Baij Nath, officials; but the experiment was not success- 


Nothmo' Raja Kiiarn 
i ,P Singh, A. D. 

s death i«?o 
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CHAP. I, B. ful, and in April 1875 Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin was appointed 
Historv Superintendent of the State. He was succeeded in February 1876 
by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Rivaz. Raja Kharak Singh died in 1877 
leaving one son, J’agat .fit Singh, the present chief, who was born 
in 1872, and who was invested with the full powers of administra¬ 
tion in November 1890. During his minority the State was 
administered by an officer of the Punjab Commission, assisted by a 
Council composed of the principal officials of the State. The Raja’s 
uncle, Raja Sir Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E., held the appointment of 
Manager of the estates in Oudli for some v^ars. The revenues 
increased year by year, and a handsome surplus was accumulated 
during the minority of the Raja. 

During the Afghan War the Kapurthala State furnished a 
contingent of 700 men, cavalry, artillery and infanty, for service 
beyond the British border. The force was employed on the Bannu 
frontier, and did good service under command of Sardar Nabi 
Bakhsh, C.I.E. 

jit^Sin h* 8 * 4 His Highness the present Raja, Farzand-i-Dilband Rdsilth-ul- 
1 l " s ' itkad Daulat-i-Englishia Rdjd-i-Rdjgdn Maharaja Jagat Jit Singh 
SdMb Bahadur was born in 1872, fivo years before the death of 
Raja Kharak Singh. Sir Henry Davies, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, paid a visit to the State on the occasion of His 
Highness’ nam karan, or naming ceremony. The Raja was educated 
by private tutors in the English, Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, 
languages and also acquired a good knowledge of French. In 1883 
the Raja was betrothed to a daughter of Mian Ranji't. Singh, a 
Goleria Rajput of Kangra, and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp in 1886- 

The Lieutenant Governor Sir Charles Aitchison, and 
representatives from various States, attended the festivities at 
Kapurthala. In 1888 the Raja received the pahul at the hands 
of Sodhi Har Narain Singh. In 1890 the Duke of Clarence visited 
Kapurthala, and in November of the same year the Raja was 
installed on the gaddi and invested with full powers by the British 
Government. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, Sir James Lyall, and other European and Native 
dignitaries, were-present at the ceremony. His Highness, visited 
Europe for the first time in 1893, and published a book in English 
giving an account of his travels in Egypt, most of the Continental 
countries, and America. The Raja has since visited Europe 
several times. He has had the honour of dining with the late 
Queen-Empress Victoria more than once; and has also been 
received by other crowned heads of Europe. 

In the year 1903 the Raja toured in China, Japan and 
Java, and was entertained by the Mikado, His four sons are 
now being educated in Europe. 
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Genealogical table op the AhuGwalia House op Kapurthala. 


M AH At; k wll, JaititJ!. 

11. Chandarfal. 

SAlbaman. 

12. Rana Tutsi. 

Chandar, 

18. Rbp. 

tjCHAL, 

14. Gaggar. 

Jagpalji, 

15. GajbAj. 

Dhom. 

16. SALHt). 

Padmarth. 

17. Saina Singh. 

BhAn. 

18. BadhIwa Singh. 

BharIpIl. 

19. Ganda Singh. 

UnSARAK. 



CHAP. I, B. 
History. 


20, SAuhu Singh. 

I 

21. Gopil Singh. 

22. Dewa Singh (Daya Singh), 


IS. Gurbakhah Singh. 

24. Kirpal Singh, 

25. Ladha Singh. 

28. Harder Bigh Singh, 
d. 1S01. 

I 

2T. Sard8r Fateh Singh, 
d. 1836. 

I 


I 

Sadar Singh. 

T ' l 


L&l Singh. 

I 

Muhar >ingb. 


Mana Singh, 


Badar Singh, 
d. 1728. 

I 

Sardir Jasa Singh, 
<i. 1783. 


28. Rija Nihil Singh, 
d. 1852, 

I 


|0. • Ki]l Rancftiir 
Singh, d. 1870. 


Sardir Aroar Singh, 
d. 1841. 


Kanwar Suohet 
Singh, 6. 1837. 


Partab Singh, 
1.1871. 


r 

fiardir Bikraroa 
Singh, d. 1887. 

I I 

I Ranjit Singh, 
Daljit Singh, ft. 1883. 


ft. 1879. 


I 

Daughter (married 
Sardar Diwan Singb of 
Makandpnr), d, 1846. 

Sardar Bhagat Singh, 
b. 1846. 

I 

Sardar Gulib Singh, 
ft. 18GL 


SO. 


II 


B4U Eharak Singh, 

d. 1877. 

, I , 

EijA JAGAT Jll SlHGH, 
ft. 1872. 


Raji Harnim Singb, 
i. 1851. 


I 


Arjan 
Singh, 
6. 1879. 


I I I 

Angad Rajerliar Triloki 

Singh, Singh, Singh, 

ft, 1880. ft. 1883. 1. 1885. 


I 


Baghbir Mahar&j 

Singh, Singh, 

ft. 1876. ft. 1378. 


I I 

Shamaher Rnjindar 

Singh, Singh, 

ft. 1879. d, 1883. 


I I 

Indarjit Dalip Singh, 

Singh, ft, 1885. 
ft. 1883. 


I 

12. Tikka Param 
Jit Singh, Sahib 
Bahadur, 

t, 18th Maroh 1892, 


Kanwar Amor Jit 
Singh Sahib, 
ft. 4th Anguat 
1893, 


! 

Kanwar harm Jit 
liingb Sahib, 
ft, 9tb June 
1896, 


Kanwar Mahijit 
Singh Sahib, 
ft. 9th May 1890. 
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chap, i, c. Section C —Population. 

Population. Kapurthala with 526 persons to tire square mile stands first 
among the 16 Native States under the political control of the Punjab 
»f Government as regards density of population to area. The densities 
of the total population and that of the rural element, to the culti¬ 
vated area, are 778 and 660, respectively, while the pressure of the 
rural population on the culturable area is 541 to the square mile. 

The population and density of each tahsil is given in the 

margin, the density being that on 
total area- The most densely popu¬ 
lated tract is the Tahsil of Phagwara, 
the isolated block of State territory 
in the Jullundur District, which 
contains the large trade centre of 
Phagwara, its headquarters. Of the 
other four tahsils situated along the 


Density. 
Tablt « 
Pact B. 


Demity by 

Tahiti*. 


TahslJ. 

Population 

Uenaity. 

Phagwara 

G3.837 

592 

Bholath 

82,270 

490 

Kapdrthalu 

57,314 

474 

Uhilw&n 

48,985 

444 

Snltanpor 

75.945 

432 


Town*. 
Tablt 1 
Part B, 


of 


eastern bank of the Beds, the northernmost, Bholath, has 490 persons 
to the square mile; as one goes south the congestion decreases until 
the density falls to 432 in Sultdupur, the southernmost tahsfl. 

The State contains 6 towns and 597 villages. The population of 
the former is given in the margin. The capital 
Kapiirthala shows an increase of 10 per cent, 
since 1891, while Phagwara has a still larger 
increase, trade haviug been deflected there 
from Jullundur. The population of the 
remaining four towns is stationary. Only 
15 per cent, of the State population live in 
the towns. The average population of the 
villages is 447. 


Town. 

Population 

(1901). 

Kapurthala .. 

18,519 

Phagwara ... 

14,108 

Soltinpur 

Hadiabad 

9,004 

8,039 

Shaikhopur ... 

1,508 

Dalha 

1,342 


Growth of 
population. 

Tablt 6 of 
Part B. 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
stood at the enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. It has now 
a population of 314,851 as against 252,617 in 1881, an increase 
of 24 - 4 per cent. The great increase was in 1881-91, but since 
the latter year it has added 14,661 to its population, an increase 
of 4'8 per cent, as against l’l in the adjoining District of Jullun¬ 
dur, but it has only contributed 8,968 settlers to the Ohenab Colony 
whereas Jullundur sent over 56,000. 


Tahsil*. 

Total Population. 

Percentage of -ill0 1H- 

increasb or crease in po- 

decrease, -pulation has 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 to 
1881, 

1901 to not by any 
l891 - means been 

Total for the State 
KapurthHla 

Phagwara . 

Sultanpur . 

Dhilwin 

Bholath 

262,017 

299,690 

314,351 

67,314 

09,837 

75,045 

48,985 

02,270 

+186 

uniform in 
+4 8 the different 
tahsils as the 
marginal 
table shows. 
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The following table indicates the effect of migration on the popu¬ 
lation of the Kapdrthala State according to the Consul of 1901:— 



„ y ... . —— 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 . 

3. 

S. 

Immigrants. 

From within the Punjab and North-Weit 

Frontier Province . 

From the rsst of India 

Do. and other countries ... 

65,928 

1,057 

22 

26,885 

662 

16 



Total immigrant* . 

67,0X7 

25,965 

41,052 

]. 

2, 

Emigrants 

To within the Punjab and North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province 

To the rest of India 

51,767 
' 898 

18,682 

236 

86,175 

163 


Total emigrant* .. 

Excess of immigrants over emigrants 

55,155 

11,862 

18,818 

7,147 

86,337 

4,715 


District, State or Province, 

p,. 

Number 

from 

Number 
of mules 
in 1,000 im¬ 
migrants. 

Hoshiarpur . 

Jullundur.. 

Amritsar . 

GurdAspnr ... . 

AmbAla ... ... ... ... 

Kangra . 

Lndhifina . 

Feroxepore .. 

Patiala . 

Lahore . 

Sialkot .. 

GujrfinwAla . 

Rdjputdna ... ... ... ,,, 

United Provinces of Agra and, Oudh ... 
Kashmir ... ... 

14,353 

29,694 

7,272 

6,826 

320 

531 

1,688 

2,789 

343 

300 

362 

819 

453 

696 

345 

372 

2,380 

828 

302 

176 

399 

499 

79 

410 

426 

466 

582 

556 

543 

405 


Distriot, State or Province. 

Males. 

Femates. 

Arabila 


98 

62 

Kangra 


62 

21 

Hoshi&rpnr. 


2,205 

6,570 

Jollundur ... 


5,720 

16,829 

LudhiAna ... ... 


347 

548 

Feroxepore . 


1,697 

1,708 

Forfdliot 


89 

64 

Patidla . 


91 

138 

Ndbha . 


48 

32 

Montgomery . 


58 

45 

Lahore . 


856 

940 

Amritsar . 


3,627 

6,507 

GordAspar. . 


778 

1,467 

GujrinwAla.,, 


237 

167 

E&walpindi... ... . 


52 

23 

OhenAb Oolony 


2,130 

1,838 

Multan . 


82 

36 

Kashmir . 


73 

27 

Doited Provinoes of Agra and Ondh 


76 

81 


The bulk of 
the immigrants is 
from the Districts, 
States and Provin¬ 
ces of India noted 
in the margin. 


The emigra¬ 
tion is mainly to 
the Districts, States 
and Provinces mar¬ 
ginally noted. 


CHAP. I. C. 
Population. 

Growth of 
population. 

































CHAP. I, C. 

Population, 

Growth of 
population. 


Ages. 

Table 10 of 
Part B. 


Vital statU* 
tics. 

Tables 11 to 13 
o Fart B, 
Birth-ratos. 
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Net gain from + or loss to — 


K&ngra 

Hoahiarpur 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana 

Gurdaspur 


+ 448 
+ 6,578 
+ 7,145 
+ 793 
+ 4,581 


Net gain from + or lost to— 


The State thus gains 11,862 persons by migration and its net 

interchange of 
population with 
the Districts, 
States and Pro¬ 
vinces in India 
which mainly 


United Provinces of Agra 

and Oudh. + 

Ferozepore ... 

Lahore ... 

Amritsar 
Chenab Colony 


843 
— 616 

— 968 

— 2,863 

— 3,950 


affect its population are noted in the margin* 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Kapiirthala 
_ _ „ gained bf intra-Provincial 

migration alone, 11,171 
persons in 1901 or an excess 
of 30,541 over the figures 
in 1891. 



1 1901. 

1 

i 

1891. 

Total 

... + 11.171 

—19,370 

Chenab Colony 

-3,950 

Gurdaspar ... 

... ' + 4,581 

+ 41B 

Amritsar 

... - 2,862 

-726 


Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, i. e., those 
Gaik by intra-impebial Migration, for migration in India both 

within the Punjab and to or 
from other Provinces in India, 
Total ... u,83o we haye the marginal data. 


1901 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail 
in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the age 
distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes:— 



Age 

period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

' 

Persons, 

Infants 

under 1 

209 

187 

396 






1 

and 

under 2 

67 

64 

131 

26 and under 30 

434 

899 

838 

2 


.. 3 

151 

131 

285 

80 „ 

„ 35 

414 

874 

788 

8 


4 

146 

139 

285 

35 „ 

>. 40 

326 

284 

610 

4 


6 

149 

183 

283 

40 „ 

„ 45 

330 

289 

<19 

6 


„ It) 

715 

586 

1,301 

45 „ 

„ 50 

210 

180 

390 

10 


„ 15 

671 

474 

1,145 

50 „ 

„ 55 

250 

212 

462 

15 


.. 20 

487 

379 

866 

55 .. 

60 

120 

95 

915 

30 

» 

.. 25 

367 

365 

782 

60 and over 

356 

304 

660 


The average number of births in the quinquennial period Sambat 
1952-53 to 1956-57 (1895-96 to 1899-1900 A. D.), was 8,329 6r 
27*7 per mille of the population. The British territory of the 
Punjab returned 41 per mille in the same period (1896-1900) 
which probably shows that the system of registration in the State 
is far from satisfactory. The highest number of births recorded 
was in Sambat 1954-55, viz., 9,818 and the lowest, 7,097, in the 
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preceding year. The following table shows the annual figures by CHAP. T , 0. 


sexes :— 


Population. 


Year (Sambat). 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

1953:83 




16-5 

12# 

281 

1958-64 


«** 


13'0 

10-6 

23-6 

1964-66 




17'8 

14-0 

83-7 

1955-68 




17'0 

18‘3 

80-3 

1966-67 


»«• 


18'4 

10-6 

23*9 

Quinquennial average 

... 

... 

15-3 

12’4 

277 


Birth-rates. 


The average death-rate in 


Tear (Sambat). 

Mates, 

Females, 

Total. 

1952-68 .: 

ire 

12*8 

1SS 

1963-64 . 

16-6 

16*5 

16-5 

1954-66 . 

16-1 

15-9 

160 

1955-56 . 

23-3 

25-0 

24-1 

1956-57 . 

26-8 

30-1 

28-3 

Quinquennial average ... 

10-3 

20 l 

19 6 


the same period was 19-6 per mills 
of the population against 
32'4 in the Punjab, another 
proof of imperfect registra¬ 
tion. The figures by sexes 
are given in the margin. 
The high mortality of 
Sambat 1956-57 was due 
to the prevalence of plague 
and fever and that of 
1955-56 to fever alone. It 


Death-rate*. 


will be seen that in these two years the mortality of females exceed¬ 
ed that among males. Since 1956-57 plague has afflicted the 
Phagwara Tahsil, and, loss severely, other parts of the State. 

The number of b.», 
males in every TabU l0cf 
10,000 of both Parte. 1 
sexes is shown 
in the margin. 


.1-4 i.-r ~~ — 

Census of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 

(1881 ... 

5,484 

5,647 

5,488 

All religions ..11891 ... 

5,402 

5,580 

5,451 

(.1901 ... 

5,372 

5,569 

5,402 

jssffi?* ::: 

(Muhammadans 

6,429 

5,622 

6,473 

5,710 

6,586 

5,665 

5,286 

5,406 

6,301 


It will be seen that the number of females is steadily increas- 


Year of life. 

i All reli¬ 
gions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

i 

, ,P 9 marginal 

madans. table shows the 
number of females 

Under 1 year 

1 and under 2 ... 

2 „ „ 3 ... 

S „ „ 4 ... 

4 „ „ 5 ... 

895-3 

950-3 

890-5 

945-8 

890-2 

878-2 
838"8 
790-4 
914-6 
i 888-2 

771-5 

969-1 

874'6 

968-5 

801-5 

9 33 .3 t0 eTer ? 1 » 000 

i,oi 2-7 luales under five 

’ 943-0 years of age as 

9 ii-e returned in the 

Census of 1901, 
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CHAP. I. C. The customs and language of the Kaptfrthala people do not 
Population, differ from those of the inhabitants of the adjoining District of 

Customs and Jullundur. 

language. 

Leading The only families of note in the State are those connected with 

families. the AhMwaiia stock, Kanwar Partab Singh, member of the 
Legislative Council, and Sir Harnam Singh are near relatives of tho 
Raja, and prominent in the State. 

F “ rfl ' The most important fairs are as follows:— 

Place■ Date. Description or locality. 

Kapur th ala ... ... Phagan ... ... Tomb of Saiyad Ahmad. 

Do. ... ... Asauj ... ... Dusehra. 

Do. ... ... Muharram ... Muharram. 

Mansurwfil ... ... SAwaa ... ... Pir Zia-ud-din. 

SuMnpur ... Chait ... ... Ashtami. 

Do. ... ... Asauj .... ... Kh&nkah Pir Gh&zi Sdhib. 

Dhala ... ... Do. ... ... Samiidh of Bhai Labi. 

Tibba .Baisdkh .Sam&dh of Bhai DarMra Singh. 

rood and For descriptions of food, dress, occupations, etc., see the 

Drew. Jullundur Gazetteer. 




CHAPTER II-ECONOMIC. 


Section A— Agriculture. 

The Sultan pur and Kapiirthala Tahsils are divided into 
two assessment circles, the Dona or uplands, and the Bet or 
lowlands. The other tahsils mostly consist of Bet land and no 
attempt has been made to further subdivide them, The total 
area of the State is 6,40,495 ghumdons of which 60 per cent, is 
cultivated, 10 per cent, is capable of cultivation, and the remaining 
60 per cent, is unculturable waste. 

The following classes of soils are recognised— 

(1) Ghdhi or well-land, which is subdivided into two 
classifications differing in quality. 

(2) Jlmldri , which is land situated on the banks of a 

nullah and irrigated by jhulars. 

(3) Bet, or low-lying riverain lands. The soil is a good 
loam and yields excellent crops. 

(4) Bez is land always irrigable by flood-water. 

(5) Dona is high-lying land, and is divided into three 
sub-classes— 

(a) rohi which is a stiff loam, yielding good crops after 

heavy rain; 

(b) sawd, a lighter loam; 

(c) blur or sandy soil, which is most benefited by 

light rain. 

(6) The bdrdni lands are clayey soils and need a good 
rainfall for the crops produced by them. 

Well irrigation is cai'ried on in all tahsils. The percentage 
of chdhi land is greatest in Sultanpur Tahsil where it amounts 
to 47 per cent, of the cultivated area, and is least in Tahsil Kapiirthala, 
being 13 per cent. 

The order of soils with regard to quality is rez, bdrdni, bet and 
saildb. Dona is the least productive soil and occurs only in 
Kapiirthala Tahsil which is the least fertile part of the whole 
Stato. Tahsils Sultanpur, Dhilwan, and Bholath lie for the most 
part in the Bet and are very fertile. 

Tho Bhunga ildka forms part of the Bholath Tahsil. Here 
the land is rez and saildb, and being abundantly irrigated from the 
Siwalik thohs, it yields fine crops. 

Phagwara Tahsil falls into three divisions, the Sirwal, Dhak, 
and Manjki tracts. The Sirwal tract is traversed by chohs and 
does not suffer from lack of water, whereas cultivation in the Dhak 
and Manjki tracts depends upon well irrigation. 


CHAP. II,A. 
Agriculture 
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Soils, 
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Crops.- 
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CHAP. II,A. 
Agriculture 

System of 
cultivation. 


Fertilisers. 


Bur'll popu¬ 
latin'!. 


Crops. 


Two and occasionally three oropB are taken yearly from 
ehdlii and jhuldri lands; the other soils can bear one annual crop. 
Rice or maize is sown as a kharif staple on rez and saildb lands, 
while wheat and barley are the chief rabi crops. Bet and bdrdni 
lands are usually allowed to lie fallow during one season and are 
cropped tbe next. The pulses are the principal kliarif crops raised 
on snch lands. In the / >ona tract a similar system of cultivation 
is followed. On ehdhi land the spring orops are wheat, barley, 
gram and rape-seed, while maize, sugarcane, cotton, millets and 
pulses are grown in the kharif. If wheat is sown in the rabi, it is 
followed by maize as a hot-weather crop, which again is succeeded 
by in the next spring. 

Manure generally consists of litter, which is collected into 
a heap, called run, near the village, until it is required. It is 
indispensable for ehdhi lands but is never applied to bdrdni soils. 
Land near the village or which contains moisture, is not manured. 

Maize and wheat require one cart-load of fertiliser to each 
handl ; two are necessary for sugarcane and cotton. Inferior ehdhi 
lands may receive four or five cart-loads to the handl. 

The total population of the State is 314,351, of which 
number 266,831 persons are returned as agricultural. If the 
land were divided among the total population, each person would 
receive 1'2 acres. 

The principal staples in order of importance are— 


Crop. 

Area cropped (in 
ghumdonp). 

Wheat 

1,15,040 

Maize 

31,452 

Gram 

26,320 

Moth 

19,628 

Vegetables 

10,150 

Sugarcane . 

9,312 

Cotton 

8,863 

Barley 

7,257 

Rice 

3,954 


The average yield per acre of wheat, maize, barley and 
sugarcane grown on ehdhi land is 24 mauDds, and on bdrdni soils, 
14 maunds. An acre of well-land will yield 24 maunds of gram 
and 9 maunds of moth. 


The following crops are sown in combination:— 

1. Wheat and gram; gram varies in a proportion of one- 

fourth to a half according to the quality of the soil: 

2. Jau (barley) and masar (pulse) ; tbe latter being gener¬ 

ally in the ratio of one-fourth on mandd lands: 

3. Moth and chari, in the proportion of one to four in the 

Dona tract : 


4, Wheat and masar ; the latter in the ratio of one-third. 
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Vegetables are grown on the nidi lands round villages, and CHAP. II,A. 
especially in the vicinity of towns. A field is divided up into Agriculture 
many small plots on which the different kinds are sown. 


Crops. 


below 


Crop. 

Wheat 


Weight of seed 
[in sers pakka). 

. 24 

'Maize 

• • • » • • 

. 8 

Chari 

• * • , . , 

. 16 

Barley 

... ... 

. 20 

Masar 


. 20 

Cotton 

... 

. 8 


Since the first Settlement in Sambat 1922, the cultivated increase in 
area has increased from 2,92,893 to 3,75,085 ghumdons , or by oultivation - 
28 pei' cent, while the chdhi area has increased by 73 per cent, 
from 66,913 to 1,15,579 ghumdons . Thirty percent, of total 

area is unculturable, and 10 per cent, is culturable waste.- A 
further increase in cultivation may still be looked for. 

The State advances loans for the repair and construction off" Tukavi. 
wells. These loans must be paid back within a period of seven 
years from the date of advancement, but no instalments are 
exacted during the first two years. If it is discovered that a 
loan is not being used for a legitimate purpose, the principal with 
interest at an annual rate of 6 per cent, is immediately realised. 

The Collector is empowered under exceptional circumstances, 
to distribute takdvi for the purchase of oxen. 

Loans under a maximum of Rs. 12,000 may be granted to 
respectable landowners to enable them to redeem mortgaged land. 

No interest is charged on the money lent. 

Zamindars can freely alienate and mortgage land. No Sales and 
regulations corresponding to the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, mortgages, 
are in force, and half the land mortgaged is in the hands of bankers 
«nd money-lenders. A ghumdon of la i d usually mortgages for 
Es. luO. The interest charged on collateral mortgages varies from 
eight annas to one rupee per cent, per mensem. The annual 
number of sahs and mortgages has been stationary of late years. 

Goats and sbeep are purchased from various districts in the 
Punjab, no district being specially resorted to for the purpose. 

Camels are very rarely kept in this State. When needed 
they are bought in Ferozepore, Hussar or Montgomery. 

Six horse and six donkey stallions are kept by the State and Horse bree 
distributed as follows :— i»g. ote - 

Horses. Ponkeys . 

Tahsil Kapfirthala ... ... ' 2 2 


SuMnpur 
„ Phagw&ra 
„ Bbolath 
Niabat Bhunga 


1 

l 

1 

I 
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Agriculture 

Hors# breed¬ 
ing, eto. 


Irrigation. 


Wells in the 
Kapurl.hu la 
State. 


Three bulls and one buffalo are kept in Tahsii Kapiirthala 
for cattle-breeding. Of the three bulls, one is a His sari and two are 
mldyati (foreign). 

Some 200 or 250 mares are covered annually by the State 
stallions and the mares produce 80 or 85 foals. About 275 mares 
are covered by the donkeys yielding 60 to 100 mules. A horse 
and cattle fair is held annually in February-March at the C'haimki 
Mandi in Kapurtliala town and about Rs. 1,500 are given by tl>e 
State in prizes for the encouragement of horse-breeding, etc. 

Irrigation is dependent upon flood water from the rivers, 
and upon the water drawn from wells and jhuldrs. 

Jhuldrs are shallow wells excavated on the banks of streams, 
from whieh water is lifted in the ordinary manner by a Persian 
wheel. 

The following table shows the number of wells in the State, 
and also gives details as to the numbers provided with one or more 
karats or wheels and those worked by chars as or buckets : 




Nomber oT 

WELLS. 





Ar J£A irrigated per wheel 
OR BUCKET. 



Pukka , 

t 

Vuhn 



! 





JS 

o 

p 

.O 

0 

0 

ja 

£ 

3 

§ 

fa 

O 

3 

s 

<3 

rC 

u 

0 

P 

o 



1 







Ttfbsil. 

53 

t . 

« 0 

g£ 

I 1 

fa J- , 
O o 

a 

r d 

O 

£H 

Lever wells. 

CD 

u 

0 

JS 

43 

o 

'S 

+3 

O 

H 

Grand Total. 

£ 

© 

.9 

u 

0 

43 

flS 

£ 

o 

4-3 

3 

At 

0 

0 

fa 

0 

A 

m 

0 

V 

A 

P 

fa 

.£ 3 
+3 | 

rt> 1 

O 1 

Area in 
ghumdons. 

Crops. 

Kapiirthala 

'14 

0,213 

1,327 

5 

35 

40 

1,367 

6 

300 

One wheel, 8 

Makki , tfhif- 

SiiH&npur ... 

289 

2,8S9 

3,148 

67 

15 

82 

3,230 

10 

175 

Two wheels, 12 

6 

lies,.wheat, 
senji, to- 
baeoo and 
sugarcane. 

Do. 

DhilwAn ... 

174, 

1,072 

1,246 

8 

27 

35 

1,281 

10 

150 

10 

Do. 

Bholath 

65 

962 

1,027 

24 

168 

192 

1,219 

10 

200 

Rabi. Kharff. 
6 4 

7 

Do. 

Phagwifa ... 

308 

1,422 

1,730 

104 

72 

176 

1,906 

17 

300 

8 

Do. 

Total ... 

9pO 

7,628 

8,478 

208 

317 

525, 

9,003 






In Phagwara Tahsii water is found about 30 feet below the 
surface but in the other tahslls it is closer to the surface, being 
generally about 9 feet below it. 
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Many new wells bare been sunk in the State during the last CH AP. I I B. 
few years. Rents, 

The chdhi area has increased since the First' Settlement from Prices. 
66,918 to 1,15,579 ghumdons, an increase of 73 per cent. 

The water is usually sweet but a few wells in Phagwara are 
brackish. The cost of sinking a new pakka well varies from 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 500. 


Section B -—Rents, Wages and Prices- 

At-the time of the last Settlement, 33 per cent, of the cultir Bents, 
vated area was in the hands of tenants-at-will, 25 per cent, paying 
rents in kind, and 8 per cent, paying cash rents- Ratal rents 
arc fixed at one half of the produce’ and kamin’s dues are as a rule 
deducted before the crop is divided. Of those tenants paying 
cash rents, one-quarter pay lump sums while the remainder are 
assessed at rates calculated on unit of area. 

The rent for chdhi land varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre ; 
for bdrdni and bet, Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 ; and for Rez, Rs. 8 to Rs. 12- 

Wages, and prices in Kapiirthala State rule much as they do pn ^ 0 a g 8e8 » and 
in Jullundur District. 

For this information see the Jullundur Gazetteer. 

Skilled labourers in the village community are the’ lobar, , Village 
tarkhdn, kumhdr and chuhra. The lohdr or blacksmith constructs artlzans ‘ 
the iron : parts of ploughs, carts and agricultural implements. His 
fixed wage is one maund of grain per plough per annum- These 
remarks also apply to the tarkhdn or carpenter. 

The kumhdr, who makes the pots for the Persian wheel, is 
paid 2]- maunds of grain per well yearly. 

The chuhra manufactures ropes and leather. The skins of 
dead cattle are his perquisite. His wages amount to one ser of 
grain per ghumdon at each harvest. 

These artizans, as also the remaining village kamtiis, receive 
gifts in kind on festivals and domestic occasions- 

Agricultural labourers are not paid monthly wages, but 
receive some share of the crop which is being harvested. This 
may amount to oiie-twentieth part of the produce. 
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CHAP. II,C. 


Section C —Forests- 


Forests. 

Jhals , 


There are no forests properly so called in the State but 


Jhal. 

Areas in acres. 

there are 5 
Locality. large jhals or 

pr e serves 

i SBeikhopara .. 

ii Bhdlana or Bibri 

iii Leiwala . 

iv Kttlrfi 

v Thikriwdla . 

Dliak Reserves ... 

663 

2,731 

650 

2,021 

8,084 

12,438 

, , , named after 

| fctapurthala Tahsil. t he villages ill 

] Sultanpur Tahsil. which they 

On the Western Bein in ]je and their 

Dhilw4n Tahsil, 

On the Eastern Bein in a V O a S ar© 

Phagwara Tahsil. sllOWn in the 

- margin. 1 n 


addition to these 5 jhals, 35 villages in Tahsil Phagwara contain 
dhah reserves. These are the property of the State, and have 
been divided into 10 blocks, which are leased in turn to a con¬ 
tractor, who is bound to sell the fellings at Kaprirthala and 
Phagwara at fixed rates, and he may dispose of any unsold surplus 
elsewhere. The State realises Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000 or more a 
year from these reserves, and a supply of cheap fuel to both the above 
towns is also insured. The Sheikhopura jhal is full of game and 
also supplies fodder for the State elephants, horses, etc. The 
Thikriwala jTw'i also supplies grass for the cavalry, but a portion 
of it is leased for grazing at about Rs. 500 a year. 

In Tahsil Sultanpur, the areas occupied by the Aldpur and 
Dalla jhals have been brought under cultivation. These jhals were 
from time immemorial hunting grounds in which all kinds of game 
were preserved, but under the orders of the present Raja they were 
divided for cultivation among cultivators who had small holdings. 
Rights of occupation were granted to them on payment of naz nina 
and the following arrangements were made : - 

Two villages Paramjitpur and Mahijitpur were founded on the 
Alupur jhal. Their annual revenue is Rs. 2,400 and Rs. 1,617, 
respectively. 


The villages of Amarjitpur and Karamjitpur were started on 
the Dalla jhal lands, the area of which is 1,998 glmmdons . The 
following rates of nazardna for occupancy rights were fixed:— 
Rs. 25 per ghumiou for bdrdni land and Rs. 30 per ghumaon for 
chhamb land. Tenants-at-will were required to pay a vazardna of 
Rs 10 per ghumiou. The occupancy tenants have already sunk 
many wells, Sanction has been accorded for founding two villages 
on lands occupied by the Dalla jhal, 2 miles from Sultanpur. The 
land has been brought under cultivation but the revenue has not 
been finally assessed. It may be remarked that the four villages 
mentioned above have been named after the Raja’s four sons. 
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Sections D, E and P- chap. ii,g 

The State contains no mines, but there are several Jcankar Communica- 
quarries in some villages of Bholath, Phagwara and Kapurthala 10118 ' 

Tahsils and the kankar is used in metalling the State roads. In d M o i “ g eral pro ' 
Tahsil Kapurthala there are quarries at Chuhrwal and Bishanpur. u0 8 ‘ 

The Chuhrwal kankar is the best. In Tahsils Bholath, the villages 
of Lit, Pindori, Ramgarh, Khassan and Mana Talwandi contain 
kankar quarries. In Tahsil Phagwara kankar is found atMadhopur, 

Ranipur and Mauli, that of Ranipur and Madhopur being the best. 

Saltpetre is also found in many villages, and the lease is sold 
annually. 

Excellent brass, copper and bell-metal utensils are made m ^[ a 8 l I) u d reE 
in Phagwara and exported to distant places. Shakartari (sugar) 
of excellent quality is also manufactured and extensively 
sold. 

At Sultanpur-oum-Dala, gabrun cloth and satranji (bed sheets) and °™^ rce 
are made and extensively exported; as are also grain, tobacco 
and chillis. Oates are largely grown at Sultanpur. Cloth curtains, 
chintz, checks and jdjams of excellent quality are produced and 
sent abroad. 

Kala in Tahsil Kapurthala has an extensive trade in cotton, 
raw and carded. 


Section G — Communications. 

The State does not maintain ferries on the Beas or Sutlej, all 
the existing ferries belonging to the Gurdaspur and Amritsar 
Districts. 

The K.-W. Railway passes through the State for twelve miles always, 
in the Phagwara Tahsil, with two stations, Phagwara and 
Ohhiheru; 4 miles in Kapurthala Tahsil, with a station at Hamira; 
and for 8 miles in Tahsil Dhilwan with a station at Beas East 
Bank. 

The metalled and unmetalled roads in each tahsil are as Roads, 
follows: - 

In Tahsil Kapurthala: — 

From Kapurthala to Jullundur, 11 miles. 

From Kapurthala to Kartarpur, 7 miles. 

From Kapurthala to Sultanpur, 16 miles. 

From Dyalpur to Hamira, 4 miles (Grand Trunk Road). 

In Tahsil Phagwara : - 

Grand Trunk Road from Khajurla to Mauli, 10 miles. 

From Phagwara to Banga, 2 miles. 

An unmetalled road from Phagwara to Rehana, 10 miles ; 
this is called the Hoshiarpur road. 
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In Tahsll Dhilwan: — 

Grand Trunk Road metalled, 7 miles. 

Unmetalled roads from Kangli to Subhanpur,, 4 miles; and; 
from Dhilwan to Mansurwal, 1 mile. 

In Tahsil Bholath : — 

Unmetalled road from Mustafabad to Begowal, 8 miles; 

From Mansurwal to Nttdala, 4 miles ; 

From Bhunga to Dhut, 3 miles. 

Midway between Kapiirtbala and Jullundur there is a sarai 
for travellers. 

There are Public Works Department rest-houses at Phagwara 
and Harabowai on the Grand Trunk Road. There are also sarais 
belonging to the State for travellers at Kapbrthala, Phagwara, 
Dhilwan, Bholath and Sultanpur. Besides these, there are hand¬ 
some bungalows constructed at great cost for the use of the Raja 
and ahlkdrs of the State whilst on tour at Phagwara, Bhunga and 
Sultanpur. 

The administration of post offices is entirely in the hands of 
the British Government. A list of. the post offices is given in 
Table 31 of Part B. 

The following post offices are empowered to issue money 
orders:— 

Kapurthala, Sultanpur, Phagwara, Hadiabdd, Likhpur, Dhilwan, 
Shekhopur, Talwandi, Dalla, Begowal, Nadala, Bbolath, Panchath 
and Bhunga. 

The telegraph offices at Kapurthala and Phagwara belong 
to the British Government. There are also telegraph offices in 
Hamira and Beds East Bank Railway Stations, belonging to the 
Railway. 

The Kapurthala State never issued its own postage stamps. 


Section H- - Famine- 

The State is practically secure from famine. In 1900, 
756 persons in Phagwara, Sultanpur and Kapurthala towns were 
assisted by the grant of a man of grain and a rupee each, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,328 in all. In Kapurthala itself food was also 
distributed for a period of two months. Many starving people came 
in from Bikaner. 

A scheme for the erection of a regular poor-house is under 
consideration. 



chapter III—administrative. 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions- 

The Raja of Kapurthala possesses full powers, of independent 
jurisdiction in the Kapurthala State including powers of life and 
death. 

In the Bari Doab jagir and the Oudh .estates the Raja has 
no rights of jurisdiction. As regards the former estate the Raja 
is-in the position of an ordinary assignee of land revenue, and 
with respect to the territories in Oudh, his status is that of-pre¬ 
mier Talukdar. 

The Raja is assisted in matters pertaining to the executive 
by the ( hief Secretary and a Council of two members. The 
Council hears .-appeals from the decisions of the Revenue Member 
and the .Sessions Judge,.end is the final Court of Appeal subject 
to revision by the ruling Chief. If the members of Council cannot 
agree upon any point, the case is laid before the Chief Secretary 
who gives the casting vote. 

For administrative purposes the Kapurthala State is divided 
into five tahsils, namely those of Kapurthala, Sulta'npur, Dhilwan, 
Phagwara and Bholath. The last mentioned tahsil includes the 
nidbab of Bhunga. Bach tahsfl is under the charge of a Talisildar 
who is entrusted with executive and small judicial powers, revenue, 
civil and criminal. 

The Oudh estates are divided for the purposes of management 
into four inspectorates, namely, Baundi and Akauna in the 
Bahraich District, Bithanli in Barabanki and Dhoraia in Lakhim- 
pur. The whole are under the control of the Manager of the 
Oudh estates. 

A Tahsildar is kept at Fatehabad for the management of the 
Bari Doab lands, and the .Bhogpur estate is superintended by a 
nazim. 

The Revenue Member or Financial Minister hears appeals from 
cases decided by the Collectors and the Judicial Assistant. He is 
the Treasury Officer with the Stamp Dt pat tment under his control, 
Sub-Registrar, Superintendent of Excise, President of the Local 
Rate Committee and Officer in charge of the Court of Wards. 

The Collector has both original and appellate jurisdiction in 
the tahsils of Sultanpur, Kapurthala and Phagwara, while, exe¬ 
cutive revenue matters are referred to him from the whole State. 
He is also Vice-President of the Local Rate C< mmittee. 

The Judicial Assistant hears original Revenue suits arid 
appeals from the tahsils of Dhilwan and Bholath and from the 
riidbat of Bhunga. He does no executive revenue work. The 
Collector^and the Judicial Assistant have the powers of a Collector 
as defined by Acts 16 and 17 of 1887. 
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The Tahsildars are five in number. _ They are empowered to 

give decisions in all revenue suits the subject matter of w ie oe 

not exceed the Talue of B*. 800 »nd are Sub-Eegistra, e, but 
cannot register a document referring to property of a greater 
value than Rs. 100. 

The three Naib-Tahsildars can hear revenue suits to the 
value of Rs. 100. These officials are stationed at Phagwara, 
Sultanpur and Bhunga respectively. 

'I’he village revenue staff is shown in the marginal table• 

The qanvngos are divided 
into two grades, the first grade 
being paid Rs. 25 and the 
second Rs. 20 per mensfm. 
The three grades of patwari* 
receive a monthly pay of 
Rs. 12, Rs. 10 and Rs. 8, re¬ 
spectively. 


Tahsil. 

Sadr and 
Grirdawar 

Q an nr goes. 

Patwaris. 

Kapurthala 

3 

29 

Phagwara .. 

4 

36 

Snlt&npar 

4 

54 

Bholath 

4 

40 

Dhilw&n ... 

3 

35 


Lambardars are distributed as follows 


Kapurthult 
Phagwdra 
Sultanpur 
Bin dath 
Dhilw&u 

They are paid from the * paehotra 5 
this Chapter. 

There are no zaildars or safedposhes. 


315 
266 
527 
276 
328 

cess—see Section D. of 


In the exercise of their Civil and Criminal Judicial powers, 
the Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars are subordinate to tbe District 
Magistrate. Appeals fr< m decisions, civil and criminal, given by 
tbe District Magistrate and the Assistant Magistrate are heard by 
the Sessions Judge, from whom again appeals lie to the Council. 
The Assistant Magistrate is also Superintendent of the Jail. 

The Accountant-General is responsible for tbe working of 
the Treasury and Finance Department.- Questions are referred 
from this Department to the Raja through the Revenue Member. 

The Police force is under the general charge of an Tnsp< ctor- 
General. For a detailed account of Police and Jails, see Section H. 
of this Chapter. 

The medical arrangements of the State are under the charge 
of a ( ‘hief Medical Officer or Civil Surgeon. He superintends the 
Randhir and Victoria Hospitals at Kapfirthala, and the work of 
vaccination, sanitation and registration of biiths and deaths. 
The State has made immense progress in matters medical and 
sanitary. 
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Educationally Kapurthala has been well advanced from the 
beginning, and the State in addition to pursuing an enlightened 
policy within its own territories, has always afforded liberal aid to 
educational institutions outside its borders. At Kapurthala, a 
handsome College, built in memory of the late Raja Randhir Singh, 
has been liberally endowed and iioav gives a high class education 
to over 400 students’. 

This institution is fed from two High .Schools, four Middle 
and twenty-five Primary Schools, all maintained by the State. The 
Principal is a distinguished Indian graduate of Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity. The Director of Public Instruction, who is also a Member 
of the Council, is at the head of th« Education Department. 

The Military Secretary who is also Commander-in-Chief of 
tlie State forces, is responsible to the Baja for military affairs. 
Particulars regarding the present state of the army will be found 
in Section G. 

For a detailed description of the Public Works Department, 
see Section F. of this Chapter. 

The Court of Wards is under the charge of the Revenue 
Member. In it are administered the estates of minors, bankrupts 
and of those who cannot manage their own affairs. The present 
number of wards is eight, two only being minors. 


Section B - Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The provisions of the Indian Penal Code and British Codes of 
Criminal and Civil Procedure were introduced iuto the Kapurthala 
State by'Raja Randhir Singh, and guide the action of the State 
Courts. Miuor sentences which are not appealable under the 
British Criminal Procedure Code are under the State Regulations 
all appealable to the higher Courts. Moreover offences under Section 
494 of the Indian Penal Code, though non-compoundable under 
British Procedure, are compoun iable in the State. 

Lastly juries and assessors are not employed, and no Magis¬ 
trate is invested with summary jurisdiction. A distinction is 
preserved between Civil and Revenue suits, the latter class compris¬ 
ing all suits connected with revenue-paying land. 

The Tahsildars of Sultanpur, Kapurthala, and Phagwara have 
original civil and criminal jurisdiction In criminal cases they are 
empowered to inflict the punishment of imprisonment extending to 
a period of six months, and of fine not greater than Rs. 50. They 
can hear civil suits, the value of which does not exceed Rs. 300. 
The Tahsildars of Dhilwan and Bholath are entrusted with similar 
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civil powers, but their criminal powers only extend to sentences of 
three months’ imprisonment and fines nut exceeding Rs. 25. 

The Naib Tahsildars can hear original civil suits of a maximum 
value of Rs. 100, and in original criminal cases they can pass 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding one month’s duration, and 
of fine up to Rs. 25. 

The Assistant Magistrate trios original cases, civil and 
criminal, from all the tahsils. His civil jurisdiction is unlimited, 
and the maximum sentence he can pass is one of six months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine. 

The District Magistrate has both original and appellate juris¬ 
diction throughout the State. In criminal cases he cannot inflict 
a greater punishment than one of two years’ imprisonment and 
five hundred rupees fine. His civil powers are unlimited. 

The Sessions Judge hears appeals from the District and the 
Assistant Magistrate, both on the civil and criminal side. He 
possesses an original criminal jurisdiction and can pass a sentence 
of seven years’ imprisonment and fine. 

Appeals go from the Sessions Judge to the Council, a body of 
two members, and their- decision is final, subject to the Raja’s 
powers of revision. If there is a difference of opinion between the 
members of Council, the Chief Secretary gives the casting vote. 

There is nothing remarkable to note about particular classes 
of suits or forms of crime. 

Prom the statistics of late years it appears that crime is 
stationary. 

Pleaders are not allowed to practise in the State. 

The Registration Act is enforced in the State with- very 
slight modifications. All documents relating to revenue-paying 
land are registered by the Collector; those relating to other property 
by the Magistrate. 

The five Tahsildars are Sub-Registrars and are empowered to 
register documents relating to property of a maximum value of 
Rs. 100. 


Section C —Land Revenue- 

Of the 714 villages in the State, 164 are held on zaminddri 
tenure; 95 are pattiddri and 455 bhuyachdra villages. Occupancy 
tenants cultivate 6 per cent, of the cultivated area, tenants-at* 
will, 83 per cent., and owners, the remaining 61 per cent. The 
occupancy tenants pay rent which may include mdlikdna. The 
rents paid by tenants-at-will have already been discussed iu Section 
B of Chapter II, 
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Held by 

N umber 
of holdings. 

Total .culti¬ 
vated area in 

I ghnmaons. 

Ine number of 
A Irea Ke holdings and average 
area of each class of 

Owner 

Occupancy tenant 
Tenant-at-will 

Total .. 

73,575 

12,460 

45,934 

2,30,228 

22,956 

1,22,901 

holding are shown in 
i-s the marginal table. 
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131,969 

3,76,085 

2'8 


“Under Raja Fateh Singh, -whose administration extended 
from 1801 -37, and even during the rule of his immediate 
predecessor, the share of the produce due was generally held to 
be about one-half of the outturn after making certain deductions 
in favour of the leading men of the village. The ordinary method 
of collecting this amount was to divide the garnered grain or to 
appraise the standing crops. Cash rates varying in amount from 
four annas to eight rupees per ghumaon were levied only on certain 
crops such as cane, cotton, chari, tobacco, pepper, vegetables, and 
spring fodder crops. 

In addition certain cesses were collected, partly in cash and 
partly in kind, under the names of izdd (to meet the deficiency 
in weight of the State share), rnaharrirdna and sardehi. Includ¬ 
ing the extra dermoids, the State share of the produce was pro¬ 
bably not less than one-half of the gross outturn. 

All measurements were made by pacing; rough lists called 
khasra kankut were drawn up, showing the names of the cultivators, 
the area of land cultivated, the cropis, and the amount of estimated 
produce. 

For revenue purposes the territory was divided into taiukas 
and each such division was placed under the control of a Kardar or 
Gumashta who was responsible for the payment of land revenue 
from the lauds under his charge. Bach village had one or more 
mugadam* or panchs (corresponding somewhat to the lambardars 
of the present day) who assisted the Kardar in collecting the 
revenue; and on the lands held by such men, the State share was 
generally decreased from one-half to two-fifths ( panjdu) or 
one-third \tikar) or even one-fourth. Various grants of land were 
also assigned, and gratuities allowed in cash or in kind under the 
denomination of indm mdmuli or mudfi. As the Kardar never 
enjoyed security of position, bis chief aim was to enrich himself 
as far as possible within the brief period of his authority. Joint 
responsibility for the demand was scarcely ever enforced, the 
cultivator being held responsible solely for the revenue of his own 
holding. Proprietary rights, though recognized, were for the most 
part but of nominal value. 

Although theoretically the cultivator must retain one-half 
the gross produce in order to carry on his work and sustain life, 
and the proprietor’s share must come from the remaining half, 
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CHAP. the proprietor will receive nothing if the State appropriates its 
IIIC. maximum share. Under the karikut or the b»tai system, the 
Land. revenue was always realised from the cultivators and not from 
Revenue, the proprietors. The present system holds that the mdlguzdr, 
Fiscal the one who pays the revenue, is ipso fa do proprietor ; but the old 
History. practice treated ono party as mdlnuzdr and another as proprietor. 

Thus the proprietors remained in the background, and the culti¬ 
vator in possession also bore the burdens of a mdlguzdr. The 
officials seldom succeeded in collecting the full State demand, and 
what was collected did not all find its way into the hands of tho 
State. 

Certain changes were introduced in the days of Raja Nihal 
Singh. The State share of produce was commuted for a money 
demand in certain villages in the case of chain lands, and later on the 
system of farming out the revenue of clusters of villages was adopted. 
The farmers were called mustajars, and were held responsible 
for the revenue, being free to make their own bargain with the 
cultivators. They were authorised to enforce the demand by 
coercive measures. In the year 1841 the system of cash rents was 
extended, the demand being calculated on the estimated produce 
of the past five years. But there was no permanency in such 
assessments. The State lad often to accept payments in kind 
when cash collections failed. The jama was revised almost annually 
and necessary alterations were made according to the condition of 
crops and other circumstances In 1855 the revenue system 
underwent a further ohauge. Rough measurements were made 
without preparing field maps, and it is said that fresh assessments 
in cash were fixed on the annual average income of the previous 
ten years.” (Administration Report of the Kap firth ala State for 
the year ending April 1890). 

First Regular Blit the new assessment did not work well and in 1862 it 

Settlement. waS decided to commence operations for a .tegular Settlement of 
all tahsils except the Bhunga and Wayan Sub-divisions, which 
had been already assessed by British officers when they were held 
in jdgir by Kanwar Suchet Singh, and temporarily attached to 
the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts. 

Record of The procedure followed in the preparation of the record of 
rights. rights was very similar to that which prevailed in the surrounding 
Districts. The present record of rights is exactly the same as the 
first one and includes— 

Shajra Kishtwar. Naqsha Chahat. 

Khasra. Naqsha Gair-Mzran. 

Muntakhib (Jamabandi). Fihrist MMfiy&t. 

Shajra Nash. WfLjib-ul-arz. 

Rubakiir Akhir. 

The maps were not drawn to scale but were made by Amins 
after an inspection of the fields. The unit of area was the 
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ghumdon measuring 3,240 square yards, or *66 of an acre, while 
in the adjoining British Di.-tricts the ghumdon was equivalent to 
"76 acres. The old ghumdon is still the standard of area. 


CHAP. 
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For purposes of assessment, each tahsil was divided into circles Assessment 
and cash rates were fixed. These were calculated according to the cirolea ‘ 
quality of the different kinds of soil-—irrigated, unirrigated and 
riverain. Culturable waste was neglected but provision was made 
for its future assessment if brought under cultivation during the 
term of the existing Settlement. 


In Sultanpur these circles were two in number—the Dona or Eatea * 
upland tract; and the.Bet nr lowland tract. Kapdrthala Tahsil 
was divided into similar belts, Dhilwan and Bholath lie entirely 
in the Bet !S'o attempt was mado to partition Phagwara into 
circles. Rates did not vary from circle to circle in any marked 
degree, and it will be sufficient to indicate the rates fixed, and 
still prevailing, in the different tahsils. 


Class of land and maximum and minimum hates per ghumaon. 


Tahsil. 

Chihi. 

Rez. 

Sailaba. 

BarAni. 

Phagwara 

Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 

Be. 1 to 11s. 3 

Re. 1 to Rs. 3 

Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 

Dhilwan 

Rs. 2 to Bs. 5-8 

As. 8 to Bs. 4-8 

Dona. 

As. 12 to Rs. 4. 

Kapiirthala 

Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5-8 

Be. 1-4 to Rs. 4 

As. 4 to Re. 1 

As. 10 to Bs. 2 . 

Sult&opur 

Bholath 


As. 8 to Rs. 3 

As. 6 to Re. 1-4 

As. 12 to Rs. 2. 

Rs. 2 lo Bs. 5-12 | 

Re. 1 to Bs. 4 

Ab. 4 to Be. 1 

Re. 1 to Bs. 3. 


The cultivated area of the whole State was 2,92,893 ghumdons 
of which 66,913 were rhdhi The revenue assessed amounted to 
Us. 7,04,981, this sum including the amount as«essed on the Wayan 
and Bhunga sub-divisions which had already been regularly settled 
by British officers for a period of 25 years in the year 1856. This 
gives an incidence on cultivated area of Rs. 2-6-6 per ghumdon or 
Rs. 3-9-9 per acre. 


The Phagwara Tahsil was again settled in the year 1870 for g 
a term of ten years, which was afterwards extended to one of 20 ” < ' ra " u 
years The record of rights remained the same, and the system 
of triangulation was employed in the measurements. Culturable 
wastes were included in this assessment, but at the time of extend¬ 
ing the term for which the Settlement had to run, some further 
additions were made to the jama on account of these lands. Rates 
remained the same. 

The tahsils next brought under revised Settlement were 
those of Kapurthala, Sultanpur, Dhilwan and Bholath, excluding 
Wayan and Bhunga which were still covered by the uuexpired 
term of the first Regular Settlement. 
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When • operations were commenced it was contemplated to 
exact the full increment of revenue due on newly irrigated and 
cultivated lands, according to the rates fixed in the previous 
Settlement. 

It was found, however, quite impracticable to take the full 
increase so calculated ami accordingly Mr. (now Sir Charles) Rivaz, 
then Superintendent of the State, with the concurrence of the 
rovenue officials,' relinquished the claim of the State to a portion 
varying from one-half to two-thirds of the revenue which had thus 
become due during the term of the last Settlement. 

The first years of this previous Settlement were periods of 
moderate rainfall and river floods, so that the harvests, though 
deficient in most parts of the Punjab, were abundant in 
Kapdrthala : at the same time prices ruled at a high level and the 
State demand was met with ease. But the few years immediately 
preceding the Revised Settlement were different. The .harvests 
throughout the Panjab were excellent and prices abnormally low, 
while the Kapdrthala State was suffering severely from the 
excessive rains and high river floods. Hence it was only possible 
to meet the heavy State demand because the old Settlement 
was still in force and no enhancement of revenue was levied on 
the new wells and land brought under cultivation during the 
preceding twelve years. If these arrears had been levied, the new 
Settlement would have been in difficulties from the start. 

For those reasons only a portion of the arrears was taken up 
and the new rates were fair and even generous. 

The Revised Settlement came into force in the year 187S in 
all the State with the exception of Phagwara Tahsil where the new 
assessments dated from 1870: 

Triangulation measurements were carried out in all the 
tahsils. 

The cultivated area was ascertained to be 3,55,325 qhumdons 
and the total revenue amounted to Rs. 7,71,730, an iueidence of 
Rs. 2-2-9 per ghumdon, or Rs. 8-4-1 per acre. 

The increase in cultivated area was 21 per cent, while the 
increase of assessed revenue w.as only 9 per cent. 

3'he figures for the Bhunga and Wayan ilakas of the Bholath 
Tahsil are included in the above estimates, although these tracts 
were not resettled till 1881. The revised assessment was fixed 
by Mr. Rivaz as follows 

Rs. 

Wayan ... ... ... ... ... 46,800 

Bhunga . ••• 18,220 

The former amount shows an increase of Rs. 9,526 and the 
latter an excess of Rs. 2,902 above the jamas collected in these 
sub-divisions before the new assessments came into force. 
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In the year 1890 Phagwara was again settled for a term of 
18 years. This Settlement still holds, but operations for a new 
Settlement are just about to commence. 

The square system of measurement was employed, as also in 
the other four Tahsils in which remeasurements and reassessments 
have just been completed. These operations commenced in 1902 
for Tahsils Kaparthala, Sultanpur and Dhilwan, and in 1904 for 
Tahsil Bholath. The term of this last Settlement is 20 years, 
except in the case of Kapurthala where it is 25 years. 

The rates fixed at the first Settlement were again applied, 
although the Settlement Officer was empowered to vary the rates in 
accordance with the prosperity of the people, their caste, and the 
nature of the soil. Stress must be laid upon the fact that 
the rates were merely guides, and that the villages were assessed 
singly and not by assessment circles. 

According to the figures of the latest Settlement, the cultivat¬ 
ed area of the whole State in the Panjab is 8,75,085 ghumaons, an 
increase of 28 per cent, since the 6rst, and of 5’5 since the Revised 
Settlement. The chobhi area has increased by 73 per cent, since 
the first Settlement. 

The latest assessed revenue amounts to a total of Rs. 8,71,623, 
which gives an incidence of Rs. 2-5-2 per or Rs. 3-7-9 

per acre. The increase per cent, of the revenue as compared 
with the figures of the first Settlement is 24 per cent., and of the 
second, 13 per cent. 

The following table shows concisely the results of the three 
Settlements:— 


cbap, 
m. o: 

Land 

Revetttie. 

Last Settle¬ 
ment. 



Cultivated area 
io ghumaons. 

Revenue in 
rupees. 

Inci dense 
per acre. 




Bb. a. p. 

First Settlement ... ... 

2,92,893 

7,0t,981 

3 9 9 

Second Settlement ... ... . 

3,55,325 

7,71,730 

3 4 1 

Third Settlement . 

3,75,085 

I 

8,71,623 j 

3 7 9 


In spite of the fairly heavy demand, there has been no trouble Worbin 
in collecting the revenue. Suspensions and remissions have been Settlement. 

found necessary only to a-slight extent. 

The revenue assigned to jagirddrs amounts to Rs. 17,564, AMj g nei 
the area of the jagirs being 10,699 acres. revenue. 

Mudfiddrs may be divided into three classes. The first class 
covers those who hold perpetual mudji lands. The area of such 
land is 2,301 acres which bring in a revenue of Rs. 2,664. Those 
mudfiddrs who have only a life tenure of their revenue-free lands, 
hold 1,928 acres, the revenue from which amounts to Rs. 4,2 92* 
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Religious bodies Who do not pay the State demand due from 
their domain.®, form th« third class of mudfiddrs. The area of such 
lands is 7,709 acres wh'ch are assessed to revenue at Rs. 22,828. 

The State has no rights in village shamildt. Roadside trees 
belong to the- State. 


Section D-—Miscellaneous Bevenue- 

Drog» Um * nd The contract for -wholesale vend of opium and drugs in each 
Tahsil and the nidbat of Bhunga, is annually sold by auction to 
the highest bidder. The same contractor may hold the State 
license in any or all of the tahsils. This license for wholesale 
vend as granted by the State covers th- sale of specified quantities 
of opium, poppy-heads, bhang , gdnja and charas. 

The contractor imports his opium and drugs from British 
territory on permits granted by the State. He also possesses 
the sole right to purchase all opium and poppy heads grown in 
the Tahsil for which he holds the license. No further tax or duty 
is levied by the State on drugs the importation of which from 
British Districts is sanctioned. 

The contractor’s monopoly is upheld by the State. He on his 
part must conform to the rules laid down in his license. The 
contractor appoints his own retail sellers. The list of the shops is 
as follows: — 

Kapdrthala Tahsil; at Kapnrthala, Kala, Chah Karahal, and 
Budhd Pandar. 

Sultanpur Tahsil; at Sultanpur, Dalla, Talwandi and Ahli. 

Phagwara Tahsil; at Phagwara, Panchhat, Hadiabad, Rtinipur, 
Pul Beyn and Lakhpur. 

Dhilwan Tahsil; at Dhilwan, DhaliwaI, Ramedi, Buh, Sarak- 
pur and Girana. 

Bholath Tahsil j at Bholath, Begowal, and Boparai. 

Bhunga Niabat; at Bhunga. 

The sums realised by tbe sale of wholesale vend contracts in 
the State are as follows :— 




Sambat 1961. 

Sambat 1962. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Kapdrthala 

Ml M. 

4,925 

4,925 

Phagw&ra 

• 4* 

3,160 

3,200 

Sult&npur 


1,961 

1,830 

Dhilw&n 


1,000 

1,200 

Bholath 

,,, , , , 

570 

810 

Bhunga 


600 

500 


Total 

12,216 

12,465 


The rules laid down in the Opium Act are in force in the 
Kapurthala State. 
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The Abkari (building in which country-spirit is manufactured) 
is at Mansurwal, one mile distant from Kapurthala. Any contractor 
can open his own distillery in the Abkari enclosure on payment of 
Rs. 25 per still per annum. When he has manufactured his liquor, 
he must submit it for the Excise Darogha’s ii spection, and is allowed 
to remove the spirit from the distillery after paying a duty of 
Rs. 4 per gallon. The written permit for removal contains particulars 
as to the quantity of liquor, duty paid and the designation of the 
shop where it will be sold. The spirit can be sent to that shop 
only and to no other place. However the distiller can also sell 
wholesale to other contractors. 
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The contract for wholesale vend of country spirit in each 
Tahsil and the nidbat of Bhunga is sold by auction to the highest 
bidder, and the amounts realised are as follows:— 




Sambat 1961. 

Sambat 1962. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Kapurthala 

. * . 

5,900 

6,430 

Sultanpur 

.. 

1,200 

1,330 

Phagwara 

■ .. ... 

3,350 

3,725 

Dhilwdn 


535 

540 

Bholath 


230 

285 

Bhunga 

. 

162 

167 


Total 

... 11,377 

12,477 


In Sambat 1961 the amount of duty realised was Rs. 13,748. 
The-shops for retail sale are: —- 

Kapurthala Tahsil .—At Kapurthala, Diyalpur, Kala and 
Khera. 


Sultdnpur Tahsil .—At Sultanpur, Dalla and Talwandi. 

Phayivdra Tahsil .—At Phagwara, Pul Bein, Panchhat, 
Rah ana, Mauli, Lakhpur, Rani pur and Sarai Jattang. 

Dhilwdn Tahsil. — At Dhilwdn, Dhdliwdl, Ramedi, Kliiran- 
wali, Surkhpur, Bhandal, Guana, Sangopla, Fattu 
Dhinga, Jatike and Khokrain. 

Bholath Tahsil .—At Bholath, Nad ala, Boparai, Botala, 
Begowal, Jaid, Rdmgarh and Kliassan. 

Nidbat Bhungau —At Bhunga and Dhut. 

Not more than one ser of country spirit can be sold to a 
single purchaser. 

No country spirit is imported into the State and the State 
only distils for the use of the Raja’s household. 

There is no contract for the sale of European liquor. 

This is imported privately as needed. 

The Indian Stamp Act is enforced in the State without 
modification. 


Foreign 

spirit. 

Stamps, 
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In the year 1903 new regulations were framed, and Judicial 
and Court Fee Stamps are now obtained from England of the 
following denominations:— 

Court Fees .—One anna to Rs. 5. 

Non Judicial .—One anna to Rs. 44. 

Judicial. —Rs. 8 to Rs. 74. 


used. 


All are printed in London. One anna receipt stamps are 


Kapurthala - - 

... 7 

Sultanpur 

2 

Bholtuh 

2 

Dhilw&n 

2 

Vhagwdra 

3 


Stamps are soid at the five Tahsil Sub- 
Treasuries and by the sixteen licensed stamp- 
vendors who are located as shown in the 
margin. 


In Sam bat 1961 the income from 

stamps amounted to 

Rs. 74,084. 




The cesses are imposed in addition to 

the 

land revenue and 

are calculated as certain percentages of that revenue. They are 

as follows — 






Rs. a. p. 


Scliool 


10 0 per cent, 

Chaukid&ra .. 


1 8 0 


Be^ar 


3 10 0 

)) 

Patwiir 


3 2 0 


Paehotra 


5 0 0 

)) 

Local late .a 


1 9 0 

» 

Malba 


6 4 0 

}> 

Total ... 


22 1 0 


The sums realised in the Tahsils are— 






Its. 


Kapurthala 


25,84* 


Pliagwura 

. *. 

40,283 


Sultanpur . 


50,20.5 


Bholath 


40,*62 


Dhilwan 

*«• 

35 ,sm 


Total 


1,92,299 


One-half of the malba g- es to the State. 

Of the remaining 

half, 4 annns per cent, is set aside for the expenses of patwdris' 

establishments; two annas per cent, pays 

for 

the services 

of the 

coin testers; and Rs. 2-12-0 per cent, is left for the village common 

fund. 




The mutation fees are calculated at Rs. 2-8-0 per-cent. 

of the 


assessed revenue. 


Octroi is levied in Sultanpur and Phagwarn. In Sarobat 1961 
this tax bioug'ht in sums of Rs. 8,700 and Ks. 3,702, respectively, 
from the contractors to whom it was farmed, 

The incomes of State officials only pay income-tax, which is- 
levied at the rate of one rupee in every hundred. 


Income-tax. 
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Salt pays an octroi duty of Rs. 1*9-0 per cent, ad valorem. It 
does not further benefit tlie State. Merchants import salt from —-' 

Pind Dadan Khan. 

The total income of rhe State, including income from domain Total moome. 
lands, amounted to Hs. 80,18,766 in Sambatl961. To this sum 
the Oudh estates contributed a total of Rs. 13,12,104. 

The State never minted its own coins, but Sardar Jasa Singh Coinage, 
is said to have struck coins in the year 1759. 


Section E.—Local and Municipal. 

The State has no district or local boards, and the only muni¬ 
cipalities are those of Kapurthala and Phagwara which are 
described under those towns in Chapter IV below. 


Section P —Public Works- 

The Public Works Department is in change of the State Organisation. 
Engineer. The permanent Staff includes two Assistant Engineers, 
one Overseer, two Sub-overseers and two Superintendents of work¬ 
shops. 

A large temporary staff is employed upon the works of the Expenditure, 
new palace. 

The expenditure for Sainbat 1961 was as follows :— 


Rs. 

Buildings and roads . 1,60,898 

Engineering Staff . 19,436 

New Palace .. ... 3,04,500 

Bein Weir . §4 


Total ... 4,84,918 


The State buildings have all been erected by its own Depart- Works, 
meat. The gtosfc notable of these are the handsome Law Courts 
erected at a cost of about five lakhs, the Randhir College, the 
Victoria Serai and the Bein sluice Works. 

Recent erections include a Dew Tahsil building at Phagwara 
and an elephant house. 

The new palace, which is now in course of erection, will be a New alaoe 
large and imposing residence. It is being built in the Renaissance W Pa * C °' 
style from the designs of a French architect. The firm of Waring, 

London, will carry out the furnishing and decoration of the rooms? 


Section G--Army- 

The troops of the Kapurthala State as they stand at present 
are made up of a regiment, of Imperial Service Infantry, 600 strong; 
the State Cavalry wh'ch includes the Raja's bodyguard; and a 
double company of State Infantry with two guns. ° 
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These bodies are constituted as follows :— 


1 

Officers. 

Non-CommiS- j 
sioned Officers. 

Meo, 

Imperial Service Infantry 

15 

89 

496 

State Cavalry 

2 

13 

75 

State Infantry 

4 

38 

204 

Artillery 

j 

1 

2 

18 


The project of furnishing a contingent of troops for foreign 
service may be dated as far back as Mutiny days when Raja 
Randhir Singh rendered valuable assistance to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Not only did he suppress incipient insurrection in the 
neighbourhood of Kapurthala State but he olaued himself at the 
head of the State contingent which assisted in the pacification of 
Oudh. The strength of this body was 1,200 infantry, 200 cavalry 
and five guns. 

The State furnished a body of troops for service in the Afghan 
War of 1879. 

The contingent, of troops now known a-* Imperial Service 
Infantry was raised in 1889 and originally consisted of 600 
infantry and 150 cavalry. 

In 1897 this body saw active service in the Tirah Expedition 
and was attached to the Kurram column. During the campaign 
a body of 35 men belonging to Kapiirthala was ambuscaded and 
cut to pieces. 

In 1902 the squadron of Imperial Service Cavalry was 
disbanded. 


Cantonments. The only military station is Kapurthala itself. The Imperial 
Service Infantry lines, the State Infantry and Artillery lines and 
the Body Guard and Cavalry lines lie just outside the town. 

All troops are under the general command of the Commander- 
in-Chief who is also Military Secretary and A.-D.-C. to the Raja. 

A body of 91 infantry and 10 horse is stationed in tbe Oudh 
estates. The infantry serve for a period of three years before 
returning to Kapurthala; the cavalry are permanent. 

Mobilisation. The Imperial Service Troops when called upon can be mobilised 
in three days. Transport consists of 125 mules and 51 carts. 

Medioai. There is a military hospital under the charge of an Assistant 

Surgeon and a Hospital Assistant. 

Total military expenditure for the year 1891 amounted to 
Rs. 2,22,290. 


Expenditure. 
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Section H — Police and Jails- cha|. 

The Police Department is under the charge of an Inspector- p 0 y^~ d 
General assisted by two Inspectors. There are six Deputy Jails. 
Inspectors and a Pay Master, the total number of officers and „ . 

office staff being 26. 4 &nA 

The force consists of seventeen sergeants graded into three 
ranks and 291 constables whose grades and monthly pay are as 
follows:— 

Rs. 

15 First grade constables at ... ... ... 8 

210 Second grade constables at ... ... ... ... 6 

66 Third grade constables at. ... ... ... ... 5 

The pay of all ranks is free of any charge as the State pro¬ 
vides uniform and accoutrements. There are no mounted police. 

In addition to the regular police force there are 243 State Chaukiddrs. 
chaukiddrs who are paid at the rate of Rs. 3 per mensem. 

Each Deputy Inspector has one of the six thdnau or police p 1 liC0 
stations under his control. taUunB ' 

The following is a list of the ihdnas with the c>auMs or 


outposts attached to each station : 

— 

Name of thdna. 

| Name of Police chauki. 

'lb 

i 

Name of thdna t 

Name of Police chauki. 

Kotwdli Kapiirthala 

Bhul&na. 

SultAnpar 

Dewa Singhwala. 


Ch&h Suthra. 


Sarjti Jattaa. 


Dainwind. 

Dhilw&n Girina... 

Beis Perry. 


Kail 


Bndhnwila. 

Phagwira 

Hadiabad. 

»i i» ! 

Bnh. 

SultSnpur 

Dhadwandi. 

Bbolath Randhi- 

Baqirpur, Jaid. 


Talwandi Chaudhrian. 

garb. 

1 

ft »*. 

Andriea, 



There are two cattle-pounds, one at the Sadr station, cattle- 
Kapdrthala, and one at Girana. Besides these, there are cattle- pound *' 
pounds in each tahsil, Sultanpur, Phagwara, Bholatb and Bhunga, 
under the control of the Tahsildars. 

Expenditure on the regular police and chaukiddrs amounted Expenditure 
to Ks. 37,962 in the year 1905. an<1 Pen » ion - 

The police are pensioned off on half pay after 30 years’ 
service. Sometimes in cases of good conduct and approved 
services a full pay pension is granted. 

Of the total force, 524 men belong to Kapurthala State and Recruitment 
only 47 have been brought in from outside the State. and 

Men are sent for training to Phillour. Three of the Deputy 
Inspectors have received their training at that School 
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Police and 
Jail*. 


Pnnitrve 

poets. 

Detection 
of orime. 


Crime. 


There is one punitive post at Jaid in Bholath thdna. The 
Jat and Pathan inhabitants of this village have made themselves 
notorious for cattle thieving and bad livelihood. Two second grade 
constables are quartered on the village but their up-keep is provided 
for by the State. 

The Inspector is in charge of this Department and is assisted 
by two finger impression recorders. All have received their train¬ 
ing at Phillour. 

There is nothing worthy of note concerning crime. The 
usual offences are those of theft, cattle thieving and house break¬ 
ing. Per statistics, see Table No. 48. 


ibel minal The following are proclaimed as criminal tribes :—Bawaria, 

> -at.. Harni and Sansi. The Bawarias live in Mansdrwal near Kapur- 
thala; the Harnis in Bddhuwala, Thdna Girana, and Baqirpur, 
thdna Randhirgarh. The Sansis are scattered about in various 
villages. These tribes give no trouble in the State. In Sambat 
1956 B. (1900 A. D.) two Sansis were convicted of robbery and 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment each; one Sansi 
was convicted under Section 279, Indian Penal Code, and was 
sentenced to a fino of Rs. 15. 

In the year 1905 one Bawaria was sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 880, Indian Penal Code. 


The numbers of these criminal tribes in the State as shown in 
the Register of Sambat 1957 were 


Tribe. 

Males. 

Females, 

Childrens, 

B&waria . 

38 

36 

39 

Ufimi ... . 

72 

70 

74 

ginai 

£8 

57 

61 

Total 

ies 

1 

163 

174 


jail. The jail building at Kapurthala is an old mud fort situated 

outside the town. It is under the control of the Assistant Magis¬ 
trate, The prisoners are not housed in separate cells but are kept 
in barracks, the accommodation of which varies from 13 to 20. 
If necessity should arise a total number of 200 prisoners could be 
accommodated. The female quarters are very small and there are 
no solitary cells. 

In spite of the jail being ill adapted for its present purpose, 
the health of the inmates is good and in the year 1905 only one 
prisoner died. Medical arrangements are under the control of a 
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Hospital Assistant and there is a jail dispensary. At present there tKI}. 
are 47 prisoners including six life convicts in the jail and 8 in the 
lock-up. For details of accommodation and attendance see Table JEncatiui 
No. 49. i 


The prisoners are mostly employed on out-door -work in the Kmpioyment 
roads and gardens. of P ri«»«ra. 

Mats, rugs and daris are manufactured in the jail and are 
usually sold in the bazdr unless requisitioned by the State. 


There is also a small jail-worked lithographic Press. 


In the year 1905 a total of Rs. 2,984 was expended on the Expenditure, 
up-keep of the Jail and Rs. 222 were realised by the sale of prison- 
made goods. The average annual cost per prisoner works out at 
about Rs. 30, 


Section I-—Education and Literacy. 

In the year 1901 the percentage of literate males was 5-5 and Literacy, 
of females ‘3 of total population. 

The language ordinarily employed is Punjabi and the written script, 
characters Gurmukbi. 

Educated Mohammadaus and Hindns write in the Persian and 
Sanskrit characters while traders and banker's use the Lande script. 

There are 82 indigenous schools in the State, 55 being indigenous 
Mohammadan and 27 Hindu schools. schools. 

The present Randliir College at Kapurthala, the only college in Rand}|i r 
the neighbourhood of Jullundur, was originally founded in 1856 in Collego ' 
the reign of Raja Randhir Singh. In 1864 teaching up to the 
Entrance Standard was introduced by the American Mission, to 
which the State made a grant for the maintenance of the school. 

A European Principal was appointed in 1871. It continued to be 
a high school till 1896, and in 1897 was raised to the status 
of an Arts College by the present Raja." In 1870 the present 
building was erected by Raja Kharak Singh in memory of its 
founder, and named after him. The subjects taught include 
English, Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and natural science. The 
College teaches students for the Parag, Visharad and Honour’s 
Exam in ations in Sanskrit, the students going through the full course 
of instruction prescribed by the Punjab University. Students 
are also prepared for the Budhiman, Vidwan and Gyani Examina¬ 
tions in Gurmukhi. Arabic is taught as an optional subject up 
to the Intermediate Standard. 

The College establishment consists of a Principal and two 
Professors, all on the permanent staff. There is also a. Sanskrit 
Professor, who holds collateral charge of the school, for which 'fee 
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gets an allowance of Rs. 25 per mensem. The school establishment 
is as follows : — 

Twelve teachers for the Entrance, Middle and Primary Classes, 
and two teachers for the Vernacular Middle School, three Sanskrit 
teachers, and one for Gurmukhi. 

The college building is a handsome structure situated in the 
middle of the city and contains a good library for the use of its 
students. In Sambat 1961 eight candidates from the Randhir 
College were successful in the Entrance Examination of the Punjab 
University and three students passed the First Arts Examination. 

The ordinary instruction fees are Hs. 2 per month. 

There is only one State High School, that at Phagwara, but 
Kapurthala also has a Sabha High School. The school at Phag¬ 
wara was raised to this status in 1«99, prior to which year it 
was an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. There are Middle Schools 
at the following places: — 

Sultanpur (an Anglo-Vernacular Middle school), Nadala, 
Bhunga and Kala. 

Tho Primary Schools are at Sheikhopur, Dyalpur, Talwandi, 
Dalla, Aladittfl, Thatha, Tibba, Burewal, Hadiabad, Ranipur, 
Lakhpur, Bhaga'na, Panchhat, Cbakolci, Maksudpur, Begowal, Miani, 
Bopa Rai, Bholath, Dliilwan, Ramldi, Dhaliwal Fattii Dhinga, 
Khokrain, Bhawanipur, the number of Primay Schools being 25. 

In all these schools the scheme of studies and classifications 
of boys are assimilated to those in force in the Punjab generally. 
Much has been done to improve the Primary Schools, and they may 
now be said to be in a fairly satisfactory condition. The low rate 
of salaries makes it difficult to secure the services of a superior 
class of teachers, this rate being lower than that prevailing in 
British territory.. At the same time the rates of school fees as 
shown below are less than those fixed by Government. 

A pension of one-third pay is granted to all officials and 
teachers o! the Education Department after 25 years’ service and 
a half pay pension may be earned after a service of 30 years. 

Rates of monthly fees for— 


(]).— Anglo-Vernacular Prhmry Department. 



1.—Class. 

II.—Class. 

JII.—Class. 

IV.—Class. 

V.-Class. 


Ab. 

As. 

As. 

As. ! 

As. 

Grade I . 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

Do. It . 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

Do. Ill . 

2 

3 

4 ] 

5 

6 
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Anglo-Vernacular Secondary Department. 



I, Class. 

II. Class. 

III. <- laBS. 

IV. Class. 

V. Class. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grade I 

10 0 

14 0 

18 0 

2 0 0 

8 0o 

Do. It . 

0 12 0 

10 0 

14 0 

18 0 

2 0 0 

Do. Ill . 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 | 

10 0 

1 8 0 
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(3) — Vernacular Primary and Middle Departments. 


Lower Primary 
Department. 

Upper Primary 
Department. 

I. Middle. 

II. Middle. 

m. Middle. 

A. 

.1 

As, 

2 

As. 

4 

Ab. | 

_i__ 

6 j 

As, 

' 8 


There are three girls’ schools in the State at Kapurthala, Phag- Girls’School*, 
wara and Sultanpur; the last named school having been opened in 
1905. In that year the number on the books of Kapurthala and 
Phag waraschools was 235, and on those of the Sultanpui - School, 53. 

The girls’ schools at Kapurthala and Phagwara are each 
divided into three branches, teaching Persian, Gurmukhi and 
Sanskrit, respectively, up to the Primary Standard. In the Sul¬ 
tanpur School Sanskrit alone is taught. 

Instruction in embroidery, needlework and weaving is also 
included in the curriculum. 


A prominent place is given to religious instruction. Hindu 
girls are taught the Vishnu Sahansrandm and Path Japji while 
Muhammadan girls read the Quran. 

In addition to secular education religious instruction is impart¬ 
ed to students in mosques and dharamsalds. Private schools for 
teaching Lahnda exist in several towns but they receive no aid 
from the State; the pdndhds or teachers being paid by the students. 
It is not taught in the State schools. There are also schools in 
many villages^ where the native system of keeping accounts is 
taught by pdndhds. The students are the sons of shopkeepers, 
who pay the pdndhds a small fee. 

In the towns and some villages, women receive some sort of 
education but there are no special schools for them. 

In the better Sikh families women are taught Gurmukhi, 
which they can both write and read. This helps them in their 
religions and other duties. In the same way Hindu women are 
^aught Hindi and Sanskrit. 
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C&jAP- In the year 1905 the total number of scholars on the books 

‘ of the State schools was 2471, 1127 being Hindus and 988Muham- 

Medical. madans. This number include? 444 students of the Randhir 

Attendance College, 244 attendants at the Phagwara High School and 217 at 
ami SsfreHtffc Sultanpur Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. 

The total expenditure on education in the State was Rs. 30,149, 
and the income from school fees was Rs. 4087. For statistics see 
Tables Nos. 51 and 52, 

Prf «» ntin8 Tko Jagatjit Press is in Kapurthala. It has now been estab- 

tbm ' lished for some eight years; the State stamps were formorly 
printed at. this prass, and the Kapurthala Akbar and Kapurthala 
Gazette are printed and published here as are all State papers and 
documents. 

A Small lithographic press is worked by jail labour. There 
is also the Newal Kiahore Press. 

Literary. The Public library which contains a small collection of books 

in English and Urdu has been started recently by the subscriptions 
of prominent citizens. 

Section J.—Medical. 

Randhir The chief medical institution in the State is the Randhir 

Hospital. Hospital at Kaptirthala which was built in 1875. It is under the 

charge of the Civil Surgeon who controls the medical administration 
of the State and is medical adviser to the Raja. The building 
contains four wards with accommodation for 35 in-patients, a good 
operating theatre and quarters for the Hospital Assistant and staff. 
There is a Dispensary attached to the Hospital from which 24,365 
ont-patientB were treated in Sambat 1961: during this period 135 
in-patients were detained at the Hospital. 

Military The Military Hospital is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 

Boapitai. The building comprises one large ward with annexes for the treat¬ 
ment of eye cases, dispensary and store-room. There is accommo¬ 
dation for 40 in-patients. 

Jail Hoipi- The jail buildings include a hospital with attached dispensary 
tal * which are under the control of a special Hospital Assistant. 

Female The Victoria Female Hospital was opened in the year 1889 

Hospital. f or thg benefit of women of all castes and creeds. It is under the 
charge of a Certificated Lady Doctor, a ided by a female compounder 
and the usual staff. In the year 1904-1905, 16,575 visits were 
made to the dispensary, while 115 in-door patients were treated 
in the Hospital. 

Branch dis- There are three branch dispensaries at Phagwara, Sultanpur 

pensaries. aQ( ptJadala, respectively, each with accommodation for 5 or 6 in¬ 
patients. These establishments are each under the charge of a 
Hospital Assistant. In Sambat 1961 a total of 80 in-patients 
were treated and 22,095 visits recorded. 
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During this period the number of major operations performed 
at the Randhir Hospital was 176 while the minor operations 
numbered 668. 

The State expended a total of Rs. 26,636 during the year 
1904-05. There was no income as all medical treatment is free. 

Prior to the year 1877 vaccination had only been irregularly 
practised in the State and, as a consequence, small-pox had flourish¬ 
ed and, where life had been spared, left its marks on the bulk of the 
population. In that year two vaccinators, who had been trained in 
the Punjab Provincial establishment, were brought into the State 
at the instance of Surgeon-Major Warburton and commenced 
work. The benefits of vaccination were very soon recognised by 
the people, and in recent years immense progress has been made. 
At the present day there are three State vaccinators. In Sambat 
1961 the number of persons vaccinated was 4,827 while the cost of 
the department amounted to Rs. 1,343. 

Vaccination is compulsory throughout the State. 

The ZamfndarS who live in villages remote from the hospitals 
and dispensaries are often treated on the Yu mini system, and the 
ordinary Yunani medicines, sharbat, etc., are obtainablein almost 
every village. The State maintains two Yunani physicians at 
Kapurthala who are consulted by those who prefer this treatment. 

The prevalence of plague has necessitated the adoption of 
stringent conservancy regulations in the towns and many of the 
villages. A sanitary inspection is made periodically by the Civil 
Surgeon. In Sambat 1961 the total number of deaths from 
plague in Kapurthak State was 10,197. The pestilence attained 
its maximum virulence in Sultanpur Tahsil where 3,132 deaths 
occurred. 
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Fever is only prevalent during the months of August and 
September in the riverain tracts. 

In the year 1904-1905 nine pounds of quinine were used in Quinine, 
the Randhir Hospital and two pounds in the Victoria Hospital. 

One pound was sent to each of tbe three branch dispensaries for free 
distribution. 
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CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Kapurthala, the capital of the State, is situated eleven miles 
west of Jullundur, and seven miles distant from the nearest 
railway station, Kartarpur. 

It is said to have been founded in the early part of the 
eleventh century, in the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, by Rana 
Kapur, the mythical ancestor of the Ahluwalia family, and a cadet 
of the royal Rajput house of Jessalmir. But whatever may be the 
real early history of the town, it remained a place of no 
importance throughout the centuries of Muhammadan rule. After 
the death of Nawab Adina B/g, the Moghal Governor of the 
Jullundur Doab, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Rai 
Ibrahim Khan, a petty Rajput chieftain of some local influence, 
established himself in an independent position at Kapurthala. 
He was dispossessed in 1780 by Sardar Jassa Singh, the founder 
of the fortunes of the Ahluwalia family, who selected Kapurthala 
as his capital, but did not reside there. After Sardar Jassa 
Singh’s death, Kapurthala became the fixed capital and place of 
residence of the Ahluwalia Chiefs, 

The trade of Kapurthala is insignificant, nor haB it any 
manufactures of importance. The most, striking building in the 
town is a fine Hindu temple built by Sirdar Fatah Singh. The 
Darbar Hall and Courts form a large and handsome block of 
buildings, tho dome of which is a conspicuous object to travellers 
coining in by the Jullundur road. The Randhir College building is 
worthy of note. In the Shaldimar Gardens are an old palace and 
samddh . 

The Municipal Committee consists of nine members nominated 
by the State. 

The annual income has increased from Rs. 7,089 in Sambat 
1954 to Rs. 12,948 in Sambat 1957, and is expended on road 
repairs and sanitation projects. 

The town of Phagwara, which is situated 13 miles south¬ 
east of Jullundur has 14,108 inhabitants. It lies both on the 
Railway and on tbe Grand Trunk Road. Founded in the reign of 
the Emperor Shahjahan, it was held by Hindu Jats until Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh captured the place in the year 1804 aud bestowed it 
upon Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. Formerly the town was quite 
insignificant, but of late years it has greatly increased in size and 
importance and has developed into the chief market of tho 
Jullundur Doab. It is famous for its manufacture of hardware 
and metal goods, and is now the centre of a considerable sugar 
trade. 

The Municipal Committee consists of nine members, four 
of whom.are official and nominated, and five are non-official and 
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.thala State.] Sultanpur. 

1. The income arises from the octroi and sale*proceeds of CHAP. IV. 

>. For octroi, see Section D of this Chapter. PlaceB of 

/ * » Xutsr 6 st 

'ultanpnr is situated 16 miles south of Kapurthala and is 

a of 9,004 inhabitants. It is the place of most interest in the SuitAnpur. 

'thala territory. Founded, according to tradition, in the 

ith century by Sultan Khan Lodi, a general of Sultan 

rid of Ghazni, it was probably once the chief town in the 

idur Doab. It is mentioned in the ‘ Ain-i-akbari’ as a town 

tmderable importance, and remained so, being on the Imperial 

road between Delhi and Lahore, till the time of the invasion 

tia by Nadri Shah in 1789 A. D , who sacked and burnt the 

siuce when it has never recovered its former prosperity. 

Smperor Aurangzeb and his brother Dara are said to have 

ved their early education at Sultanpur, in and about which 

? buildings of the Muhammadan period are to bo seen. The 

i of a particularly fine masive old bridge over the Bein river, 

to have been constructed in the time of Sh6r Shah, still 

in; and a little lower down the river is a second handsome 

je built in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb, and still in 

i repair. There is also a fine sarai at Sultanpur, erected about 

same period, which is now used as the Tahsil building. 

eral buildings of no architectural interest are connected with 

u Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. 

The grain trade of Sultanpur is insignificant, but increasing, 
town is famous for the mauufactu>-e of coarse chintzes. 

There is no Municipality at Sultanpur, but a Conservancy 
sts. 

In addition to the town above-mentioned, there are three 
towns, Dal In, Sh&khopura, and Hariabad, in the vicinity, 
pectively, of Sultanpur. Kapdrthda and Phagwara. All three 
• now of no importance, but were once of considerable size, and 
ration of Sheikh >pura is made in the ‘ Aind-Akbari.’ 
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No. NAME. 

1 8hogpur. 

2 Bshram. 

3 laroya. 

4 Satowah. 

5 Nussi. 

6 Karlarpvr. 

7 War lane, 

8 Chilli. 

9 Partabpura. 

10 Phulrimia. 

11 Jamsher, 

12 Kukarpind. 

13 Jullundur, Wait. 

14 Jullundur, East. 
16 Patera. 

16 JarduSIngha. 

17 Alswalpur. 

18 Durial. 

19 Adam pur. 

20 Daroli, 

21 Ohaliwal. 

22 Shankar. 

23 Nakodar, East. 

24 Nakodar, West, 
26 Dherian, 

26 Uggl. 

27 Tahvandl Madho, 

28 Malsian. 

29 Kill!, 
bu Lotiiart. 

31 Kang Khurd. 

82 Kang Kalan. 

33 Shatikot. 

34 Nangal Amble. 

35 BaghUn. 

36 Parj an Man. 

87 Mahatpur, 

38 Madehpur. 


40 Nur Mahal. 

Kot fl«dal Khan 

42 Taiwan. 

43 Bilga. 

44 Peeta. 

45 Bundala. 

46 Sarhali. 

47 Rurka Kalan, 

48 Sang Dheeian. 

48 Partabpura. 

60 Phi Hour. 

61 N*g* r ' 

52 Kuliata or Baraplnd. 

53 Birk. 

54 Dounjh Kalan. 

55 Apra. 

56 Thalia. 

57 Usara. 

68 Kulthum. 

58 Pharalo, 

60 Hiun. 

61 Khan Khana, 

62 Banga. 

63 Mahal Gehla. 

64 Kahma. 

65 Musapur. 

(6 Gunachaur. 

* 67 Mokandpur. 

68 Bakhlaur. 

69 Aur. 

70 Bharota Kalin. 

71 Nawaahahr. 

72 Birnala Kalan. 

73 Rahorv, 

74 Malikpur. 

76 Usmanpur. 

76 Jadla. 
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